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The Old and the New Year 


HAT there is any necessary connection between the ending of 

one year and the beginning of another in the effect upon busi- 

ness represents, perhaps, nothing more than one of our persis- 
tent traditions, and yet it is the almost invariable custom of all pub- 
lications at the close of the year to make a survey of conditions dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months and upon this basis to attempt a 
forecast of the course of business during the coming year. It is not 
the purpose at the present time to follow this custom in any detail, 
but merely to take a glance at some of the most pronounced devel- 
opments of the year now closing and their effect on the future 
course of trade and finance. 

The chief characteristic of the year 1920, so far as it relates to 
the business of the country, has been the attempt to curtail credit 
within reasonable bounds and to check the rapidly growing infla- 
tion in nearly all lines of business. When the complete figures for 
the year are compiled, they will probably show that, while there has 
been no actual reduction either in the country’s credit or currency, 
the ratio of expansion has been diminished, while there has undoubt- 
edly been a very substantial decline in prices. This decline is still 
going on and will probably be carried over a considerable period yet 
tocome. This gradual liquidation will avoid the shock which would 
have been inevitable had the reduction in prices been brought about 
suddenly. It must be set down to the credit of the wise and careful 
policy inaugurated and carried forward by the Federal Reserve 
Board that the liquidation thus far has gone on in such an orderly 
manner. Qne has but to recall the crashes of 1893 and 1907, when 
underlying conditions were far less serious than they now are, to 
realize how great has been the transformation in our means of 
bridging over financial and commercial crises. 

It would be a display of over-confidence to assert that we are 
yet through with the worst of the difficulty. All that can be said is 
that the quite serious strain which has been endured since the re- 
stricted credit policy was initiated in the spring of 1920 has been 
borne thus far without causing any serious disaster. Having thus 
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borne the first impacts of the shock, we should be better prepared 
for whatever other trials the future may hold in store. 

The most hopeful thing that can be said, with respect to 
our industrial and financial situation, is that we seem to be emerg- 
ing from the condition of confusion which the war brought about 
and are gradually finding our way toward the adoption of plans 
and policies for genuine reconstructive work. 

While the ambitious League of Nations programme has failed 
to receive public approval, we are apparently on the eve of finding 
some means of untangling the situation which our failure to adopt 
the Peace Treaty brought about and to arrange a settlement con- 
sistent with American institutions, traditions and interests. 

We are also gradually shaping our financial mechanism to meet 
the demands of foreign countries and to take advantage of the 
opportunities which the situation presents for the extension of our 
trade and the co-operation of our financial interests in the develop- 
ment of the resources of foreign countries, and especially toward 
the most urgent demands for reconstruction in some of the war- 
devastated countries of Europe. 

It is hardly an expression of mere optimism to say that the out- 
look for 1921 is decidedly better than for the closing half of 1920. 

The large and growing unemployment of labor may seem to 
contradict this hopeful outlook, but it is probable that this unem- 
ployment has been due to the derangement in the foreign exchanges 
and that when the nations thus affected have taken the necessary 
steps to bring about a reformation of their currency and the United 
States shall be in a position to take advantage of its trade opportu- 
nities in these countries, labor in the United States will again be 
fully re-employed. 

There is some comfort to be obtained in the reflection that, while 
trade and financial conditions in the United States are far from be- 
ing in as satisfactory a condition as could be desired, they are at 
least more favorable than in any other country in the world. This 
favorable position offers to our business and financial interests the 
opportunity of being of very great service to the other countries 
less favorably situated. 


& 
The Disappointed Hopes of Mankind 


NE of the many sad features of the Great War consisted in 
the shock which it brought to those who had donned their 
robes in anticipation of the millennial dawn. This dressing 

up for that joyous time really seemed warranted, judging from the 
many eloquent expressions from leading statesmen and others to 
the effect that humanity was standing in the light of a new day. 
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Since these expressions were indulged in, this light seems to have 
been very much dimmed. 

Unfortunately there is nothing in the present outlook to justify 
these extravagant hopes, nor does the reading of history furnish any 
solid basis for believing that in the future the world will be much 
different from what it has been in the past. If this statement ap- 
pears somewhat pessimistic, the conclusion can nevertheless not be 
escaped that it is merely a case of looking facts in the face. It was 
long ago wisely declared that things are as they are and conse- 
quences will be what they will be. Failure to recognize this truth 
has caused many serious difficulties. 

Nothing is more futile than to hope that the course of history 
is to be altered by mere declarations, or some special piece of ma- 
chinery. The eloquent speeches made at the Peace Conference by 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George failed to alter the real 
disposition of the peoples lately engaged in the Great War, nor 
has the institution of the League of Nations thus far curtailed the 
propensity of nations to make war upon one another. 

Of course, both eloquent expressions and improved machinery 
may be evidences of changes of heart and thus be matters of great 
importance; but until this change of heart has taken place, all such 
expressions and expedients have little significance. 

After all, the only hope of permanent human betterment comes 
from a reliance on changes in individual character. So long as 
inankind are content to remain ignorant and foolish the statesmen 
of the world will see to it that their desires are translated into action. 

It is no evidence of pacifism to declare that war as a means 
of settling international disputes is indefensible. Nevertheless, the 
people of the world seem determined to maintain that costly expe- 
dient. Until racial antagonisms and commercial greed are wholly 
extirpated from the human mind, it cannot be expected that the 
different nations of the world will dwell together in harmony, and 
whenever their clashing ambitions become strong enough, inevi- 
tably they will lead to war in the future, as they have done in the 
past. 

We have seen that the exalted sentiments professed by the dif- 
ferent nations have no effect whatever in preventing war of the 
most brutal sort, nor does the colossal expenditure involved cause 
any hesitation to invoke this expensive method of settling interna- 
tional difficulties. 

Under these circumstances, all that any nation can well do is to 
shape its dealings with other countries in a manner that, while pro- 
tecting its own interests, will not unnecessarily offend the suscepti- 
bilities of other countries. A nation that expects to maintain its 
existence unhampered by the dictation of other countries must keep 
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in such a state of military and naval preparedness as will preclude 
other nations from attacking it. 

It is somewhat humiliating that reflections such as these must 
be entertained at this season of the year; but what other sentiments 
can be honestly expressed in view of what the world has so recently 
experienced? A year before the outbreak of the European War 
we were all talking of the wonderful advance the world had made 
toward human brotherhood. We can now see how utterly decep- 
tive these hopes were. It would be comforting to feel that the pes- 
simistic sentiments above expressed should likewise prove wide of 
the mark. 

Much reliance has been placed on the enlightened opinion of 
mankind; but, viewing the march of the human race adown the 
dusty highways of history, it is difficult to discern any clear indica- 
tions of such enlightenment. Precisely the same mistakes are being 
made now as occurred thousands of years ago, and doubtless they 
will persist thousands of years hence. All of this does not imply 
that considerable progress has not been made. In fact, mechanical 
invention has so multiplied and cheapened production that we can 
still indulge in the lavish expenditures which war entails and 
have enough left over to make the condition of the average person 
infinitely better than it was in previous epochs of the world’s his- 
tory. This is why thoughtful statesmen and economists are not 
disposed to regard the burdens imposed by the recent war as of 
crushing weight. The wealth of the world grows so rapidly through 
improved means of production and exchange that the void which 
the war created will be filled within a reasonable time. 

The effort to get all men to think alike is about as hopeless as 
the plan to impose a universal language upon all the peoples of the 
world. Nations differ in their objects and ideals, and no senti- 
ments, however eloquently expressed, and no machinery, however 
carefully constructed, can alter this fact. 

So long as the people of one nation regard those of other nations 
as inferior in some respects, or as not possessing rights which should 
be scrupulously respected, it is idle to hope for the cessation of war. 
The nation which regards itself as the superior will in the long run 
be guilty of oppressive action toward the nation considered as infe- 
rior, and whenever the latter nation acquires a sufficient degree of 
national spirit and has the means of enforcing its rights, the aggres- 
sion of the supposedly superior nation will be resented. Does any- 
body suppose that the insults which have been heaped upon China 
in recent years, and the appropriation of a large part of its territory 
by various foreign powers, would be endured by that great country 
for a moment should the slumbering patriotism of its people be 
aroused and a sufficient degree of military and naval strength be 

attained to protect the country against the nations that have insulted 
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its dignity and appropriated its territory to their own use? We 
know already what has happened in the case of Japan. 

It is very easy to say that if nations in dealing with each other 
should be governed by the same standard of ethics as that prevail- 
ing between indiv iduals, one of the chief causes of war would be 
removed. This is very true, but as a preceding condition it is essen- 
tial that the people of one country should realize that the peoples 
of other countries have rights as well as they themselves. In other 
words, that international relations, like those of individuals, should 
rest upon a reciprocal basis. 


2 
The Orderly Marketing of the Crops 


ERHAPS never before in the history of the United States has 
the necessity of providing adequate means for the orderly 
marketing of farm products been brought so sharply to the 

publie’s attention as has been the case in recent months. Naturally, 
with the present disposition to turn to the Government for help in 
time of trouble, and with a banking system largely under the direc- 
tion of the Federal Government, it was to be expected that the 
farmers would look either to the Federal Reserve Bank or to the 
Treasury to pull them out of their present unenviable position. It 
must have been very disappointing to a class of people who have 
received so many kind words from politicians to have their demands 
quite brusquely denied. The politicians and Government officials 
have been fond of telling us that the farmer is the backbone of the 
nation and that all of our industries are in the long run dependent 
upon the prosperity of the American farms. 

When asked to translate this fine sentiment into action, by ex- 
te1.ding such credits as would prevent a disastrous fall in the price 
of farm products, the politicians and officials referred to suddenly 
experienced a change of heart. They evidently thought that these 
tine words should afford the farmer all the help he might reasonably 
ex pect. 

Of course, if the farmers and cotton planters are demanding 
unusual credit accommodations, simply for the purpose of main- 
taining prices at abnormal figures, they cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to receive aid for this purpose. If advices are correct, how- 
ever, the difficulty does not alone relate to the maintenance of prices, 
but to marketing some of the products at any price. The condition 
of the export trade has become so deranged through the deprecia- 
tion of the foreign exchanges that the exports of both corn and cot- 
ton have been seriously impaired. 

But back of all this present extraordinary demand for farm 
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credit is the whole problem of the marketing of farm products. 
These products largely move to the markets within a short period. 
This is due to the fact that in most cases the farmer who has raised 
a crop feels himself under the necessity of disposing of it as soon 
as possible, in order to meet the expenses which its production has 
entailed. 

He also, as a rule, lacks adequate storage facilities for carrying 
his crops for any length of time, and in many portions of the coun- 
try he must see to it that his crops get to the markets before the 
roads become impassable. This latter condition is being gradually 
remedied by the building of better roads and the use of autotrucks. 

Aside from the justice of the present demands which the farmers 
are making for credit, no one can deny that the farmers of the coun- 
try should have the credit facilities to which they are entitled. This 
implies, of course, that the farmer himself must see to it that he is 
a good business risk. This goes back to the whole matter of the 
efficient conduct of farming operations. With this indispensable 
condition assured, the banks and other credit institutions of the 
country are no doubt just as willing to extend credit to farmers as 
to any other class in the community. In fact, it cannot be doubted 
that this service is already being quite generally rendered by the 
banks of the United States. 

The injustice of expecting the farmer to market his products 
within a few months of their production and to take the low price 
which this crowding of the market involves, can be easily perceived, 
and in the interests of the farmer himself and of the general public 
there ought to be brought about as speedily as possible a remedy for 
thus condition. 

In fact, the whole process of the marketing of farm products 
would seem to be capable of great improvement. It is not only a 
question of assuring steadier and better prices to the producer, but 
a more equable supply and more reasonable prices to consumers as 
well; nor does this necessarily contemplate the elimination of the 
middleman, who in many cases is performing a service which is not 
only useful but indispensable. 

It may be, however, that upon careful study it will be found 
that duplication of services could be avoided to a very great extent 
and more efficient methods introduced. 

Mr. Harding in his campaign speeches called attention to this 
matter, and it is to be expected that he will give it his attention 
during the course of his administration. The difficulty about gov- 
ernmental activity in these directions is that it usually merely means 
another committee or commission of some sort to make an expensive 
investigation of conditions that are already pretty clearly recog- 
nized. More hope of prompt and effective action could be expected 
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from farmers’ organizations, rightly organized and managed, co- 
operating with chambers of commerce and other commercial 
bodies. 


& 


The New Corporation for Financing 
Foreign Trade 


HE complete prospectus of the new corporation to be organ- 

ized under the provisions of the Edge Law for the financing 

of foreign trade is published in another part of this number 
of THe Banxers MacAzine. It would seem that the corporation 
as outlined will adequately meet the peculiar requirements of financ- 
ing our foreign trade under present conditions, and furthermore 
that the legal provisions and the method of organizing and manage- 
ment will assure safety of operations so far as these can be provided 
for by human foresight. 

Of course, in entering extensively upon the financing of foreign 
trade under the present dislocated condition of finance and industry 
throughout the world, extraordinary precautions must be taken to 
avoid undue risks and to incur losses. No doubt the directors and 
officers of the new corporation are fully cognizant of this delicate 
situation and will see to it that the capital invested is not subjected 
to undue risk, and that adequate security is furnished for all deben- 
tures issued. 

The most important phase of the work of the new corporation 
will be in placing its debentures among the public. It is expected 
that gradually these debentures will be issued to the extent of one 
billion of dollars. It is recognized that in order to provide a gen- 
eral market for the debentures a widespread educational campaign 
will have to be carried on throughout the country. It will no doubt 
take some time to popularize this new type of securities among 
those now investing in other classes of securities and also to enlist 
the interest of a large number of new investors; but this task, while 
very great, should not prove insuperable. It will be greatly facili- 
tated by spreading abroad a knowledge of the fact that the corpo- 
ration is organized under the most careful legal safeguards and that 
its management is to be of the highest character. 

The organization of this corporation represents the first definite 
steps taken unitedly by the large financial and industrial interests 
af the country to aid in the extension and maintenance of our for- 
eign trade. The importance of the movement at the present time 
cal’ hardly be overstated. 

The activities of the corporation are not to be sectional in any 
respect, but are to extend over the entire country and to embrace 
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all forms of production which enter into our foreign trade opera- 
tions. This renders its activities of interest not only to the pro- 
ducer of manufactured goods, but to stock growers, farmers and 
the merchandising elements of the community as well. 

As a new departure in American financial operations the his- 
tory of the new corporation will be studied with great interest. It 
must be the earnest hope of all those who wish to see our foreign 
trade sustained that the operations of the new corporation will be 
eminently successful. The auspices under which it is launched 
would seem to make this result a practical certainty. 


National and State Regulation of Railway 
Rates 


HE decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission rendered 
some time ago, granting the application for a general increase 
in railway rates, has met with opposition on the part of several 

of the state railway commissions charged with the regulation of 
rates within the borders of their respective states. ‘This clash of 
authority has arisen over an order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in one case at least, that the intra-state rates be fixed on 
the same basis as those previously prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for through traffic. 

If the several states are to retain the power of regulating rates 
within their respective boundaries, this would substantially operate 
in nullifying the decrees of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The difference of opinion aroused in regard to this regulation of 
rates brings up again the whole question of the exercise of dual 
authority over transportation rates. The notion that there is any 
sort of traffic purely within state lines which has no relation to that 
between the different states, is hardly tenable. It will readily be 
seen that if within the borders of the larger states a substantially 
lower rate prevailed than that ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as governing the rates between the several states, an 
undue advantage would be given to traffic within state lines, and 
thus would be brought about the very discrimination which the reg- 
ulation of rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission is intended 
to prevent. 

As a matter of fact, the commercial relations between the states 
have grown so close that it is increasingly difficult to exercise any 
sort of regulation of commercial operations on the theory that the 
various states constitute separate commercial entities. 

In the course of time, the differences between the Federal and 
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state authorities attempting to regulate transportation rates will 
very likely come before the United States Supreme Court for final 
adjudication. 


Unusual Credit Demands Upon the Banks 


ECENT dispatches from London indicate that the demand 
for credit upon the banks of the United Kingdom is far be- 
yond the ability of these institutions to meet. In other words, 

they are being subjected to much the same pressure for credit as 
are the banks of the United States. 

Perhaps one reason why the banks have not been able to meet 
the demands for credit as fully as the commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests would like is due to the fact that they have not ad- 
vanced their capital equipment sufficiently to keep pace with the 
growing credit needs. This is a prescription which a good many of 
the banks are reluctant to take. ‘They wish to have the demand for 
credits met, as largely as possible, out of deposit accumulations and 
without adding further to their capital. 

While this attitude may tend to enhance the profits of the banks, 
it does not conduce to that degree of safety which is desirable in 
the conduct of banking operations, nor does it give to the banks 
the leeway in granting credits which it is very desirable for them 
to have if they are completely to fulfill their responsibilities to the 
industrial and commercial community. 

Probably, no matter how liberal the banks might be in the grant- 
ing of credits, there would always be large classes in the community 
who would think they had grounds for complaint because of lack 
of accommodations. The demand for credit grows, to some extent, 
by what it feeds on, and therefore is very difficult of being appeased. 

At the present time the always large demand for credit is being 
greatly accelerated by the exceptionally high prices. 

So far as this country is concerned, the unusual profits earned 
by the banks in the last year or two would indicate that there is no 
oversupply of banking capital, but rather a shortage of it. This 
condition may, of course, be temporary; but it looks now as if for 
some time to come there would be such a call for banking funds that 
an enlargement. of the country’s banking capital would serve a most 
useful purpose, both in providing funds which the industrial and 
commercial community greatly need and in further safeguarding 
the banking position. 

This is not intended to imply that at present the banking posi- 
tion is in any respect unsound, but while deposits are expanding as 
rapidly as they have been doing in recent years, it is only a banking 
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commonplace to realize that the proportion of capital to deposits 
should be well maintained. 

While there does not seem to be much of a tendency upon the 
part of existing banks to add to their capital, the organization of a 
number of large corporations for special financial services is bring- 
ing much additional capital into the banking field. This process is 
going on to an extent that will be rather surprising when its results 
are summarized. 

& 


Political Pressure Upon Banks 


NE of the recommendations of the International Financial 
Conference at Brussels which is worthy of careful attention 
relates to the pressure which the Governments of the world 

are placing upon their banking institutions and especially banks of 
issue. In the resolutions proposed by the Commission on Currency 
and Exchange appears the following statement: “Banks, and es- 
pecially banks of issue, should be freed from political pressure and 
should be conducted solely on the lines of prudent finance.” 

Perhaps the chief difficulty in bringing about a restoration of 
credit and currency conditions to a position of greater soundness 
consists in the pertinacity of Governments in using the banks to the 
limit in making up deficiency of revenues by granting increased 
credits and issuing large amounts of currency. 

When the Federal Reserve Act was being considered by Con- 
gress, this magazine repeatedly pointed out that it virtually placed 
the banks of the country under this political pressure and that in 
time such pressure was liable to be exerted in a way that would make 
it difficult, if not impossible, for the banks to conduct their opera- 
tions solely with regard to the dictates of prudent finance. We 
have seen in recent months that this prediction is in the course of 
being verified. The farmers and other large groups have demanded 
quite insistently that the credits of the banks should not only not be 
curtailed, but that they should be still further expanded. Up to 
the present this pressure exerted upon the Treasury Department 
has been unavailing. It is likely to be renewed upon the assem- 
bling of Congress and it is by no means certain that Congress will 
be able to resist the demands which the farmers and others may 
make for additional credits. 

This is a defect bound to inhere.in any system of banking placed 
as is the Federal Reserve System absolutely under governmental 
control. It ought to be easy enough for anybody who understands 
the real nature of banking to realize that it is not always possible 
to extend credits simply because such extension is demanded by a 
majority of the voters, but under a governmental banking system 
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the voters always have it in their power to compel respect for their 
demands. 

Banking, like any other business, should be free to operate with 
respect to sound principles only and without consideration for the 
clamors of political majorities. 

In making the appointment of the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board subject to the will of the President, we have virtually 
given the voters of the country the power to demand such credits 
as they think they ought to have. It will probably be beyond the 
powers of human endurance for a President always to resist the 
insistent demands of a majority for still greater credit accommo- 
dations. 

There is, true enough, something to be said on the other side, 
for where the banking system is conducted without such govern- 
mental interference there may be danger that even the reasonable 
requirements of the country for credit would not be met. Under 
our free banking system this contingency is provided for by the 
competition which exists between banks to get as large a share of 
business as possible. Furthermore, if credit is long denied to any 
element in the community, a new bank is liable to spring into ex- 
istence to meet such demand. While the organization of banks con- 
tinues free, as it is at present, this solution of the difficulty is always 
practicable. 

We are just now undergoing a struggle between wise banking 
management which seeks to keep credits within reasonable limits, 
and a demand on the part of farmers and others for an expansion 
of credit which, under present circumstances, might prove disas- 
trous. Thus far the advantage of the contest seems to be with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has had the stamina to resist the 
demands made upon him; but the contest is not yet ended and is 
liable to be renewed during the present session of Congress. Fur- 
thermore, we are likely to have a more complaisant Secretary of 
the Treasury who would be less regardful of sound considerations 
and more open to the blandishments of political appeal than Sec- 
retary Houston has been. 

& 


A Decrease in the Number of Millionaires 


CCORDING to the income tax returns, there were 5,246 
fewer millionaires in the year 1918 than in the preceding 
year, the numbers being respectively 20,944 in 1918 and 

26.190 in 1917. 

This decline in the number of millionaires would seem to refute 
the statements that have been made that the rich are growing richer 
ant the poor are growing poorer. 
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As a matter of fact, there are other statistics which prove that 
the number of persons in receipt of incomes of $5,000 and under 
absorb a very large proportion of the aggregate annual income of 
the country. 

It may be possible that the decline in the number of million- 
aires is explained by the fact that the high income taxes have taken 
such a large proportion of the incomes of this class that their capi- 
tal accumulations have decreased, and perhaps also they have been 
making a more liberal expenditure of their income than formerly 
on the theory that it might as well be dissipated by them individ- 
ually as to be turned over to the Government to be used in extrava- 
gant public expenditures. 

The fact that the United States now has more persons in the 
millionaire class than any other country in the world has often been 
commented on unfavorably. This view seems to lose sight of the 
fact that our greater number of millionaires may simply be due to 
the fact that the opportunities for accumulating wealth are better 
here than elsewhere on account of the vastness of our resources and 
the freedom of opportunity which our institutions and laws afford. 
Something must also be credited to the exceptional degree of en- 
ergy, skill and foresight which our great captains of industry have 
shown. 

The fact that we have more millionaires than any other country 
does not by any means indicate that the condition of the masses of 
the people is less favorable in the United States than in other coun- 
tries. The contrary is true, for nowhere else in the world are the 
masses of mankind so well clothed, housed and fed as they are in 
the United States. 

It is also a well understood fact that large accumulations of 
wealth are being used to a very great extent in benefactions which 
redound to the interest of all our people, or employed in productive 
industries in whose gains the community cannot help but share. 

Making all these allowances, however, in behalf of the million- 
aire class in the United States, there undoubtedly exists a disposi- 
tion to effect some redistribution of wealth through heavy taxation 
of large incomes and also to prevent to some extent the accumula- 
tion of large fortunes in the future. This disposition has not as 
yet been carried to such an extent as to act as a bar to individual 
initiative, although this tendency is perhaps more strongly mani- 
fested than is desirable in the very heavy excess profits taxes now 
imposed. It would be unfortunate, not for the millionaires but for 
the general welfare, if these taxes should result in preventing the 
widest possible employment of capital in productive industry and 
turn the investment of funds still more largely into tax-exempt se- 
eurities. The proceeds of the latter form of securities are used 
almost invariably for governmental and municipal enterprises and 
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while serving a useful purpose they are less essential to the pros- 
perity of the community than is the steady flow of capital funds 
into ordinary productive enterprise. 

When one of the subordinates of the Emperor Tiberius dis- 
played rather unusual energy in the collection of revenues and 
thereby hoped to obtain the favorable opinion of his superior, he 
was rebuked with the reminder that it was the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment to shear the sheep, not to flay them. 

While the Government need not be especially tender toward 
those in the millionaire class, who are usually persons of somewhat 
toughened susceptibilities, it does need to consider most carefully 
such adjustment of the burden of taxation as will insure the needed 
capital funds for productive enterprise. 

We can get along well enough with a diminished number of 
millionaires, but we very much need all the millions we can get for 
sustaining the production and trade of the country at its maximum 
capacity. 

& 


Growing Dissatisfaction With Government 


HOSE who voted with the winning side in the recent election 

are no doubt disposed to consider that the overwhelming Re- 

publican victory was a convincing evidence of dissatisfaction 
with the policies of the opposing party. 

On reviewing the history of the campaign, however, the position 
taken in the two platforms and by the respective candidates, no 
solid ground appears for this belief. 

As a matter of fact, the heavy majority in favor of Mr. Hard- 
ing was an expression of dissatisfaction with the Government as 
it has been administered, rather than a confident hope of better- 
ment under the new administration. Certainly the policies of the 
two great parties were not so sharply divergent or the merit of the 
candidates so much greater on one side than the other as to justify 
any such overwhelming majority as that which Senator Harding 
received. The verdict must be taken chiefly as one of protest. It 
represents a tendency which careful observers have noted, not only 
in this country but in various parts of the world. 

The fact is that the people are growing more and more restless 
under the various forms of Government, whether they be democratic 
or otherwise. To state this obvious fact is not necessarily to show 
any sympathy with the tendency indicated. On the other hand, to 
ignore the widespread prevalence of this feeling would be to disre- 
gard an influence which may come to be of great importance unless 
its present tendency is realized and corrected in time. 

The most extreme manifestation of the tendency referred to 
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of course appears in Russia, where the Government was despotic 
and where a reaction from this extreme form was to be expected; 
but within recent months outbreaks of various kinds have appeared 
in Japan, Italy, Great Britain, France, Mexico and even in our 
own country. Here, quite fortunately, we have contented ourselves 
mainly with recording the strongest protest possible at the ballot 
box. 

It remains to be seen whether the significance of this protest 
will be fully understood by the incoming administration. In order 
to have such understanding it will be necessary to know quite clearly 
what the protest itself meant. 

If one might venture an opinion on this subject, it would be 
that the people voted as they did because they are heartily tired of 
extravagance and inefficiency. It was to be expected that such a 
condition of affairs would inevitably grow out of the war, but that 
this condition should be indefinitely tolerated is unthinkable. We 
cannot have sound private finance until we have sound public 
finance. It is idle to expect the people to be thrifty while the Gov- 
ernment itself remains unconcernedly extravagant. 

The inefficiency shown in the recent investigation of the Ship- 
ping Board and other governmental activities is positively sicken- 
ing, and it is supplemented by numerous stories told by those who 
have had any dealings with the Government. It should be one of 
the first tasks of the new administration to restore some semblance 
of efficiency in the conduct of governmental affairs. This is a task 
of more immediate concern to the people of this country than any 
possible service to mankind which can be effected through the 
League of Nations. 

Looking back to the genesis of the war and to conditions as they 
now exist, one cannot escape the conclusion that the statesmen of 
the world have made a mess of things, nor can a business man fail 
to think that if the handling of some of these problems had been left 
to men of ordinary business experience they would have been set- 
tled very much more auickly and inexpensively than has happened 
through the diplomatic muddlings of the various governments. 

The slogan “More business in Government” represents a wide- 
spread and wholly justifiable feeling, but we shall not get a more 
businesslike management of Government until business men them- 
selves take a livelier interest in local politics. The pressure upon 
members of the Legislature and of Congress and executive officers 
is exercised through local political channels and in no other way. 
Therefore, in criticizing government, no reflection is intended to be 
made upon the individuals who hold executive and legislative posi- 
tions, but the blame is placed exactly where it belongs—upon the 
shoulders of the voters of the country, who, while ready enough to 
go to the polls and accept the nominations prescribed for them by 
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the political bosses in the various communities, remain wholly indif- 
ferent to that activity in pre-election duties which alone can insure 
good and efficient government. 

Perhaps one explanation for the growing inefficiency of gov- 
ernment and the consequent public dissatisfaction is to be found in 
the increasing disposition to push the responsibility of government 
farther and farther away from the immediate locality to the state 
and Federal Governments. In fact, there is a tendency to substi- 
tute Federal activity for that of the states wherever possible. By 
placing the responsibility for government farther away from the 
source of power, the interest and responsibility of the individual are 
greatly lessened, and this explains why the average voter shows 
such little concern in local political affairs. It is because local com- 
munities have largely lost their power of reculating public activi- 


ties. 


The remedy for the conditions complained of lies in the hands 


of the individual voters. 


Until they show more active concern in 


the naming of candidates and the formation of policies, it is idle to 


expect any improvement. 


UE 
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The True Road to Welfare and Success 


By Orro H. Kaun 


OST of the cure-alls for the ills 

of humanity, fondly and often 
honestly believed by their present-day 
discoverers to be new and unfailing 
remedies, are hoary with age as a mat- 
ter of fact, having been tried at one 
time or another on this old globe of 
ours, in one of its parts or another,— 
tried and found wanting and discarded 
after sad disillusionment. 

Indeed, nothing in history is more 
pathetic than the long record of the 
instances when one or the other of the 
peoples of the world rejoicingly follow- 
ed a new lead which it was promised 
and believed would bring it to freedom 
and plenty and happiness, and then 
suddenly found itself, instead, on the 
old and all too well-trodden lane which 


goes through suffering and turmoil to 
collapse and reaction. 

The true road to welfare and prog- 
ress is the middle road of steady evo- 
lution. It follows the sign posts 
erected by the accumulated wisdom of 
many centuries of human effort. It 
swerves neither to the right into the 
stagnant morass of shortsighted, selfish 
standpattism nor to the left toward the 
pitfalls of unbridled, aberrant radical- 
ism. It does not lead to the millen- 
nium. No human road leads there. But 
it does lead onward and upward. It 
does lead to the realization of ideals 
which those of little faith or narrow 
vision believe and pronounce unattain- 
able. 
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The Human Equation In Banking 


How to Cultivate a Healthy Esprit de Corps Among Bank 
Employees 


By Glenn G. Munn’ 


Chase National Bank, New York 


MPLOYER-employee _ relations 
BK are becoming more intricate and 

their proper cultivation increas- 
ingly important. To harmonize the 
interests of those whose lot it is to 
make final decisions and direct banking 
procedure on the one hand, and those 
who execute these directions on the 
other, is one of the biggest problems 
confronting a modern banker. We 
have found ourselves suddenly thrown 
into a new era of relationships. Bank- 
ing is changing from a small unit to a 
large unit. Along with its advantages, 
this movement is accompanied by many 
disadvantages—especially for the em- 
ployees. With the growth of the size 
of a_ bank specialization increases. 
Stultifying or monotonous routine re- 
places expressiveness and inventiveness 
in work. The bank clerk is divorced 
from interest in the whole procedure. 
He is screwed down to a narrow oper- 
ating detail. Ninety per cent. of the 
work of a bank is routine and detail. 
The residue of creative work is left for 
the executives and specialists. Imper- 
sonal relations are substituted for per- 
sonal ones. The higher executives sel- 
dom get in real contact with the rank 
and file. There is usually no definite 
line of promotion or no well defined 
method by which the management can 
discover merit among the junior clerks. 
The gaining of recognition and advanc- 
ing to higher positions seem to be pre- 
vented by this lack of contact. Posi- 
tions at the apex, moreover, are dimin- 
ishing by reason of the reduction in 
the number of banking units, or by be- 
ing filled by persons who can bring 





1 This paper by Mr. Munn won the first prize in the 
banking article contest recently conducted by THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE. 
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profit-making connections to the bank. 
There is a growing disparity between 
the compensations paid to those at the 
bottom and the top of the scale. Un- 
der these conditions can a body of 
workers engaged in clerical routine be 
made loyal to their management? 

Loyalty of the clerks is good 
business. It reduces turnover and in- 
creases efficiency. It is also good 
politics. Universally applied, it would 
foster a spirit of national contentedness 
and undermine the principal causes of 
unrest. 

What bank employees really want in 
order to make them effective co-oper- 
ators and friendly to their management 
are two sets of conditions. Each of 
these is complex and needs to be re- 
solved into its elements: 


(1) Protection economic in- 


security. 


against 


This can be satisfied by proper finan- 
cial rewards, forms of insurance. etc. 


(2) To be made happy in their work. 


This is difficult but can be satisfied 
by proper human adjustments. This 
demand is a complex of many factors, 
and as is shown later requires careful 
psychological investigation. 

Unlike production in factories, a 
bank produces services, not goods. 
These services are produced not by ma- 
chines but by human personalities. To 
function well these personalities must 
have the proper attitude toward and 
confidence in their employers. The 
speed and accuracy of their work do 
not depend upon the pace set by a ma- 
chine as in a factory, but upon their 
conscious willingness by which their 
energies may be expended freely or 
stintinglvy according to the incentives to 
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achievement with which they are sur- 
rounded. 

An approach to ideal employer-em- 
ployee relations will be secured by 
surrounding employees in an environ- 
ment of appropriate incentives. A 
study of incentives, therefore, is essen- 
tial before a program attempting to 
perfect relations between employers and 
employees can be set up. Incentives 
or motives to endeavor are numerous 
and complicated. We are stimulated 
to action by many psychological springs 
some of which, as suggested above, are 
financial, and some of which may be 
called for lack of a better term, human. 
Most actions arise out of selfish motives 
—in order to attain some reward, am- 
bition, or to satisfy some selfish end. 

The best way to ascertain whether 
a bank is providing an environment of 
incentives to secure the end sought—a 
loyal body possessing co-operative tac- 
tics—is to make an exhaustive list of 
possible incentives. A bank can then 
check what it offers against this com- 
plete list of incentives. In this way it 
will be able to determine how. far it 
measures up, or just where it is de- 
linquent. 

Broadly speaking, incentives may be 
classified in three main groups: 


A. Of a psychological nature. 
1. Remuneration. 
2. Punishment. 
B. As to material conditions. 
1. Monetary. 
2. Non-monetary. 
C. As to directness of appeal. 
. Immediate incentives. 


. Prospective incentives. 
. Remote incentives. 


Incentives of a Psychological Nature. 


These incentives may be sub-divided 
as follows: 


1. Reward Incentives. These are of 
both monetary and psychological na- 
ture. They may be divided as follows: 


. Salary. 
. Working Conditions. 
8. Education and Training. 
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4. Prestige. 
. Encouragement 
tion). 
. Social Relations. 
. Democratization of Relations. 
. Mutual Confidence. 


(or Recogni- 


. Punishment. 


. Loss of Position. 
. Loss of Promotion or Reward. 
3. Demotion—Assignment to less 
responsible or less desirable 
position. 
4. Loss of employer’s confidence. 
5. Fear of opinion of others. 


Incentives as to Material Conditions. 


The classification of incentives ac- 
cording to material conditions is based 
upon whether the reward given is a money 
payment or not. Special bonuses, 
profit-sharing participations, etc., rep- 
resent extra money payments. Such 
incentives as possibility of promotion, 
recreational facilities, and participation 
in social activities are of course non- 
monetary. 


Incentives as to Directness of Appeal. 


The classification of incentives as to 
directness of appeal refers to the im- 
mediateness of the incentive, that is, 
whether the reward is immediate, pros- 
pective, or remote. 

These are the main classifications, 
but a complete list of specific incentives 
follows: 

IMMEDIATE INCENTIVES 

A. Monetary. 

1. Adequate salary. 

2. Knowledge that an increase 
in profits will be shared be- 
tween the owners and work- 
ers by some kind of profit- 
sharing. 

a. Bonus. 
b. Stock ownership. 
ce. Profit-sharing. 

3. Compensation for suggested 
improvements which are ac- 
cepted and put into opera- 
tion. 

. Compensation for overtime 
work on a sliding scale 
basis. 
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B. Working Conditions. 


z. 


2. 
3. 


I. 


5. 


Hours. 

Ventilation, etc. 

Recreation, (such as club 
rooms, reading rooms, etc.). 
Room to work. 

Furnishing noon meal (when 
conditions warrant it). 


C. Education and Training. 


z 


2. 


$s. 


Real opportunity to learn 
the business. 

That the employee is adapt- 
ed to his job. 

Knowledge of the structure, 
methods and processes in 
business. 


D. Prestige. 


Be 


2. 


Prestige of the institution 
among institutions of the 
same character. 

Existence of an employees’ 
publication. 


E. Encouragement or Recognition. 


1 


8. Recognition 


Appreciative employer. 
Knowledge that those in au- 
thority have a means of 
keeping in touch with each 
employee’s work, by syste- 
matically kept personal rec- 
ord cards. 

by _ internal 
publicity given for personal 
or departmental achieve- 
ments. 


F. Social Relations. 


1 


9 


a“ 


8. Establishment of 


Aggreeableness of associates. 
Feeling that those in au- 
thority have a personal in- 
terest in the employees’ 
welfare by personal contact. 
an em- 
plovees’ club. 


G. Democratization of Relations. 


1. 


2 


Feeling that the employer is 
square with his employees. 


. Knowledge that a grievance 


may be voiced at any time 
to the Personnel Officer in 
authority. 


3. 


Clerks’ Committees—to rep- 
resent clerks 
with managers. 


in meetings 


H. Confidence Incentives. 


Bs 


. That 


That the management is 
sound, able and worthy of 
confidence. 

the management is 
alive to the problems of or- 
ganization and personnel. 


8. That the bank is making 


PROSPECTIVE 


profits. 


INCENTIVES 


A. Monetary Incentives. 


z. 


2 


That there is a possibility of 
an increase in salary. 


. Protection against economic 


insecurity occasioned by 
a. Death. 
b. Accident and sickness. 
ec. Old age. 
d. Loss of health. 
e. Unusually high prices. 
f. Arbitrary discharge. 


3. Recognition of loyalty by a 


graduated length of service 
bonus. 


B. Prestige Incentive. 


Possibility of promotion 
when earned and when op- 
portunity presents _ itself, 
that is, certain knowledge 
that meritorious work is 
recognized by promotion. In 
other words that there are 
definite lines of promotion, 
or upgrading, through which 
a capable clerk progresses 
to an _ executive position 
without favoritism or nepo- 
tism. 


C. Encouragement Incentive. 


i. 


That the personal record 
card showing ratings and 
special achievements will be 
called to the attention of an 
officer. 
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REMOTE INCENTIVES 
A. Prestige Incentive. 


1. That there are positions at 
at the top worth working 
for. 


B. Democratization of Relations. 


1. Understanding that persons 
from the ranks will be se- 
lected for those positions if 
they can qualify. 


The above is a fairly complete list 
of specific incentives. Most of them 
are self explanatory and should suggest 
without further elaboration the means 
by which they may be put into opera- 
tion to produce results. Some of these 
suggestions, however, will need amplifi- 
cation. Accordingly they will be con- 
sidered under the two original main 
heads: 

1. Protection against economic 
insecuritvy—secured by mon- 
etary incentives. 

. Making employees happy in 
their work—secured by psy- 
chological incentives. 


PROTECTION AGAINST ECONOMIC 
INSECURITY 


Salaries and Profit-Sharing. 


The monetary incentive providing the 
greatest stimulus to action, also the 
chief means of economic security is an 
adequate salary. Nothing can take its 
place. While salaries should conform 
in the main to the general level, within 
limits, they can be adjusted to meet 
conditions within any one bank. 

Profit-sharing in some form or other 
gives promise of elevating morale and 
increasing efficiency, especially in the 
smaller banks. In any real profit- 
sharing scheme the basis for distribut- 
ing profits must be pre-arranged. It 
is not a distribution after profits have 
been determined. Profit-sharing among 
the larger institutions is not likely to 
yield the results expected of it—in- 
creased loyalty and productivity. It is 
hard for one clerk working among a 
l»rge number to believe that his partici- 
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pation in profits will be increased by 
his own individual efficiency. There 
are too many others in the organization 
who, likewise not being impressed with 
the possibility of increasing their 
participation by increasing their efforts, 
believe that only officers and managers 
are in position to reduce costs and make 
the business profitable. Opportunity 


to buy stock at prices somewhat below 
market quotations is a splendid substi- 
tute for ordinary profit-sharing. 


Compensation for Suggestions. 


No bank should fail to embrace the 
opportunity to compensate clerks for 
any suggestion for improvement in 
methods which are accepted and actual- 
ly put into operation. One way of offset- 
ting the charge that bank routine fur- 
nished no opportunity for operative ef- 
fort is to encourage clerks to think about 
methods and processes. Clerks who 
are constantly dealing with operating 
problems have a decided advantage in 
discovering schemes’ for _ short-cut 
methods over those farther removed 
from the actual operations. The diffi- 
culty: is that clerks feel that sugges- 
tions for improvement are not likely to 
be received with favor, or, if favorably 
received that no recognition financial or 
otherwise is given for them. Here is a 
real opportunity. The genius of man- 
agement is to discover merit. Let it 
not be circulated that a bank does not 
reward original ideas. To insure the 
conservation of an original suggestion a 
systematic plan of reward should be 
formulated. A _ liberal blanket com- 
pensation may be paid for each sugges- 
tion, or else compensation may be made 
in accordance with the value of the 
suggestion as determined by an impar- 
tial committee created for that purpose. 


“Supper Money”. 


On account of the necessity of get- 
ting a proof of work at the close of 
each day’s business, and the dispatch 
with which transactions must always be 
handled, it is often necessary to detain 
the entire clerical force after the usual 
closing hour. For this reason it has 
come to be established that a bank clerk 
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has no definite leaving time. The con- 
ventional solution for rewarding this 
overtime work is to furnish “supper 
money.” This arrangement is unsatis- 
factory because the amount paid is the 
same regardless of whether the clerk 
works until seven o’clock or until mid- 
night. Moreover, in most cases, the 
supper money inadequately covers the 
purpose for which it was intended. 
There are two methods of solving the 
overtime question. It is possible to 
maintain a clerical force sufficiently 
large to handle the maximum volume of 
work in a normal working period. Un- 
der this arrangement it would often be 
necessary to pay for idle time. Or, it 
is possible to maintain a force to handle 
the average volume of business in the 
normal working period. Under this ar- 
rangement it would be necessary to de- 
tain them longer than the normal period 
only when the volume of business is 
heavy. This method would therefore 
be more economical even when the em- 
ployees are paid for their extra time. 
The only adequate solution of overtime 


work is to arrange a sliding scale com- 
pensation based upon length of over- 
time. 

No one can fail to be spurred on by 
the knowledge that there is a possibili- 


ty of an increase in salary. It is a real 
tragedy when we are conscious of hav- 
ing arrived at our maximum earning 
power. It often happens, however, 
that clerks—good routine men who are 
almost indispensable—are unable to in- 
crease their value to the bank. The 
only way of rewarding such cases is to 
recognize their loyalty and faithfulness 
by a length-of-service bonus. This is a 
thoroughly sound principle. Increase 
a man’s salary 5 per cent. after five 
years of service and 1 per cent. per 
year up to a certain maximum limit. 


Life Insurance. 


In addition to making a man secure 
in the present, it is only slightly less 
important to make his immediate and 
remoter future secure. Most bank 
clerks either through improvidence or 
lack of earning power do not insure 
themselves against death. For this 
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reason group life insurance by large 
banks is coming to be recognized as a 
sound principle. The amount of in- 
surance taken out for the employees 
should be based upon length of service. 

Protection against accident and sick- 
ness can easily be undertaken by the 
large banks especially where medical 
departments are maintained. On the 
principle of preventive medicine, a 
medical director by frequent examina- 
tion of employees may be able to prev- 
ent diseases or nip in the bud diseases 
that have just started. 


Other Forms of Insurance. 


One important question engaging the 
attention of emplovers is that of retir- 
ing super-annuated clerks. What shall 
be done with the faithful employee who 
has served the bank many years and 
whose period of usefulness is admitted- 
lv ended? Drawing from the practice 
of several of the larger industrial com- 
panies, it would seem reasonable to 
pension them on some basis which 
would take into consideration years of 
service. It is advocated that the amount 
of the pension be equal to 2 per cent. 
of the annual salary multiplied bv the 
number of vears which the pensioner 
has served the bank. Thus a clerk 
earning $2,000, who had worked for 
the bank thirty vears, would be retired 
at a salary of $1200, say at the age of 
sixty. 

Temporary loss of health is a form 
of economic insecurity to which any 
bank clerk may succumb. It is not be- 
lieved that anv systematic arrange- 
ment can be made to take care of these 
cases but that each case should be given 
such consideration as it seems to merit. 

A large number of banks can point 
with pride to the protection of their 
clerks against rising prices. Some 
banks have instituted a _high-cost-of- 
living bonus. This has been paid in 
recognition of unusual conditions with 
the frank statement that it is not a 
permanent commitment and may be 
withdrawn when prices recede. 

Perhaps the most vicious type of in- 
security is that in which one feels that 
his job—by which he earns his right to 
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live—is insecure. In no case should a 
discharge be made without thorough- 
going justification and without explain- 
ing the reasons to the person dismissed. 


MAKING THE EMPLOYEE HAPPY 
CHOLOGICAL INCENTIVES 


PSY- 


Working Conditions. 


Favorable working conditions such 
as those suggested above are matters of 
great importance in securing the good- 
will of employees. Restaurant facili- 
ties in the larger banks where the work 
is apt to be done under severe pressure 
is a great aid. Practically all of the 
large banks in the financial district of 
New York have found it necessary to 
provide for the serving of the noon 
meal to employees on account of the in- 
adequacy of restaurant facilities in the 
neighborhood where good food can be 
obtained at reasonable cost. 


Educational Opportunities. 


Assuming that a bank endeavors to 
select ambitious raw material, provid- 
ing a real opportunity for learning the 
business is essential in making the clerk 
happy. Employees should be encour- 
aged by financial assistance to take 
courses in banking at various schools 
or institutions, or within the bank if an 
educational department exists. Where 
neither of these arrangements is possi- 
ble the employee should be shifted from 
job to job and from department to de- 
partment. Placing the employee in a 
job that he likes will do much to make 
him happy. This is a job of the em- 
ployment manager who should be se- 
lected for his special training and 
judgment in picking men. Insurance 
of efficient performance of clerks can 
be obtained only where there is a sys- 
tematic effort to secure mutual adapta- 
tion of the worker and the job. 


Prestige Incentives. 


Other things being equal, a clerk 
would rather work for a well known 
reputable bank than for one not so well 
known. The prestige of a bank to some 
extent depends upon both external and 
internal publicity. External publicity is 


not so important. Internal publicity is 
extremely important and should be ac- 
complished through the medium of a 
house organ or employees’ publication. 
The publication should be a mouth- 
piece of the employees and should be 
primarily controlled by them. It 
should contain no trace of paternalism, 
charity, or dictation from above. It 
should be an expression of a coopera- 
tive group of workers. Its contents 
should be drawn largely from the em- 
ployees’ club activities, giving color to 
the human side of their lives—social, 
athletic, study, and thrift. It should 
give recognition to personal or depart- 
mental achievements. 


Encouragement or Recognition Incen- 
tives. 


Employees are quick to decide 
whether they have an appreciative em- 
ployer or not. This sentiment spreads 
rapidly. Just what qualities are nec- 
essary to be regarded as an appreciative 
employer are difficult to determine. 
Certainly there must be human inter- 
est shown in the employees’ welfare 
beyond purely business __ relations. 
There must be something to bridge the 
gulf between the employer issuing or- 
ders and the employee who must obey 
them. Although in business relations 
employers and employees may be on 
different planes, after all they are 
equal as human beings or social ani- 
mals. One point is certainly clear: 
No employer can be regarded as ap- 
preciative who does not know the prob- 
lems and conditions under which his 
employees work. The personal touch 
is a vital spark. Nothing would in- 
spirit a body of workers more than to 
have the president of the bank take an 
occasional informal inspection tour 
through the bank so that it may be 
known that he is in sympathy with the 
routine work that must be performed. 
Strange as it may appear, a single 
word or even the knowledge that an 
officer “high up” goes through the de- 
partments occasionally to “look things 
over” means much more to the junior 
clerks than a hundred such from a de- 
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partment head or one lower in author- 
ity. 


Personal Record Cards. 


In order that officers in a large bank 
may keep in touch with the employees’ 
work some systematic record of em- 
ployees’ performances and attainments 
must be kept. This record is neces- 
sary in the making of salary revisions 
and so that the personnel officer may 
have some knowledge of how a clerk 
stands with his department head. Some 
form of rating card should be used for 
each clerk. The handling of these 
cards is of great importance in enlist- 
ing the co-operation and goodwill of the 
emplovees. Each employee upon his en- 
try should be acquainted with the pur- 
pose and method of administration of 
the cards. He should also be shown 
what qualities he is rated in and what 
the rating scheme is. Some suggested 
qualities for rating are given: 


Accuracy—quality of work 
Appearance of work 

Amount accomplished 
Attendance and Punctuality 
Co-operation 

Courtesy 

Deportment 

Executive ability 

General ability 

Initiative 

Intelligence 

Interest in work 

Personal appearance 
Quickness to learn 

Speed and quantity of work 
Tact 

Trustworthiness 

General value to bank. 


In order to get the greatest benefit 
from the record cards they should be 
administered as follows: The rating 
should be made at stated intervals, say 
every three or six months. The quali- 
ties which are rated should be stated 
to the employee at the time of his en- 
gagement, and the rating marks care- 
fully explained to him. The qualities 
should be rated by his department 
head. The employee should be given 


access to his own card (but not to 
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others), or else be called in to interview 
the personnel officer as to where he 
stands. This is necessary in order to 
show him just where he is delinquent 
and what qualities he must resist or im- 
prove. Comparing his ratings from pe- 
riod to period will show him his rate of 
growth or retrogression. 

By making the system an open one 
the department head must weigh his 
judgments carefully and prevent the 
clerk from making the accusation that 
he has been rated unfairly. In case an 
employee feels that he has not been 
rated fairly, he should take his case to 
the personnel officer who by calling in 
the department head should make an 
adjustment of the difficulty. 


Recognition for Personal and Depart- 
mental Achievements. 


In large banks, especially, the junior 
clerks feel themselves quite out of 
touch with those in authority, and that 
their contribution to the total result ac- 
complished is so insignificant that it is 
unworthy of recognition. Good results 
are taken as a matter of course. In- 
ferior service is giver: especial atten- 
tion. This is a defective principle of 
discipline. It omits recognition of the 
fact that the best incentives are remu- 
nerative and constructive rather than 
punitive or destructive. The truth is 
that both superior and inferior service 
should be given attention. Superior 
work should be given full publicity. In- 
ferior service should be corrected by pri- 
vate consultations—never openly. 

In the routine departments of a 
bank—such as the work performed in 
the clearing house department—a vast 
amount of purely mechanical work must 
be performed accurately and speedily 
in order to prepare items for the clear- 
ing house, or to meet certain trains, 
etc. This work must proceed upon 
schedule time. Very often there are 
especially heavy days—Mondays and 
days after holidays—on which a very 
heavy volume of checks must be put 
through in practically the same time 
as ordinarily. This calls for an added 
amount of concentration and working 
under pressure. 


























Very few of the clerks working in a 
clearing house department have any 
adequate comprehension of how many 
items are handled per day; the dollar 
value of the outgoing and incoming ex- 
changes; the number of clerks em- 
ployed in this work; the number of 
blocks proved; the payroll cost of han- 
dling these items and the unit cost. If 
for comparative purposes a_ perform- 
ance chart could be prepared day by 
day showing the above items of infor- 
mation and posted so that the members 
of the department could see just what 
they had accomplished, the reaction 
would no doubt be beneficial. Auto- 
matically their interest would be at- 
tracted day by day to the bulletin 
board to see what they had accom- 
plished. By comparing what they had 
accomplished with the cost of accom- 
plishing it, they would be parties to a 
contest without being conscious of it. 
They would be parties to a game of ac- 
complishing work at a low unit cost, 
thereby tending to reduce the bank’s 
overhead expenses. This performance 
chart might be arranged somewhat as 
follows: 


PERFORMANCE CHART FOR CLEARING 
HOUSE DEPARTMENT 


1. Number of items taken to the 10 
a.m. Clearing, to-day. (Yesterday) 
(Same day last week) (Same day 
last year). 

2. Dollar value of items for the 10 
a. m. Clearing, to-day (Yesterday) 
(Same day last week) (Same day 
last year). 

3. Number of employees performing 
this work, to-day. (Yesterday) 
(Same day last week) (Same day 
last year). 

4. Payroll cost for the department to- 
day. (Yesterday) (Same day last 
week) (Same day last year). 

5. Payroll cost per thousand items, to- 
day. (Yesterday) (Same day last 
week) (Same day last year). 

6. Payroll cost per thousand dollars of 
items, to-day. (Yesterday) (Same 
day last week) (Same day last 

year). 
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7. Ratio of increase or decrease for 
each of the above. 


Social Relations. 


Reference has already been made to 
an employees’ club which presumes 
mutual agreeableness of associates. 
Agreeableness of associates presumes 
judicious selection of emplovees by the 
employment department and the elimi- 
nation of undesirables for racial or re- 
ligious differences or for inability to 
measure up to certain standards of per- 
sonality or physical appearance. 

The club should be self-administered 
and directed. It should be allowed to 
develop along the lines most agreeable 
to its constituents, the management to 
give its aid and counsel whenever it is 
requested. 


Democratization of Relations. 


The representation of clerks in meet- 
ings with managers is a new idea in 
banking, but not in industry. One 
cause of social unrest is the dominance 
of control from above. Labor unions 
continually preach the doctrine of de- 
mocracy in industry, pointing out that 
we have accomplished democracy polit- 
ically but not in industrial relations. 
Giving the clerk full opportunity for 
the expression of his best powers by a 
democratic procedure is the best way 
to stave off the tendency of bank clerks 
to organize. It is possible for even a 
bank clerk to have an idea. To give 
opportunity for the expression of these 
ideas representatives of employees 
should be allowed to participate in 
planning work and improving methods 
with managers. This will do much to 
develop the feeling that the employer is 
square. 

That some officer clothed in authority 
should always stand ready to hear and 
adjust the complaints of employees 
seems almost axiomatic. Every bank 
should develop the idea that any clerk 
is perfectly free at any time to voice 
a grievance. 

Perhaps there is nothing that con- 
duces so much to proper relations as 
the prevalence of the idea that those 
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in the ranks will be selected to fill im- 
portant positions when they are quali- 
fied. Democracy means the selection 
of those for places of command be- 
cause of their ability. Nothing under- 
mines morale so much as where this 
principle is abused. This principle 
cannot be put into effect without a 
clear understanding of job relations 
and sequences. This requires a study 
of job analysis and bank organization. 
Too many banks have loose, disjointed 
organizations. Functions and job rela- 
tions are not clearly defined. Lines of 
promotion should be determined and a 
systematic scheme of upgrading put 
into operation. Confidence in the abil- 
ity and squareness of the management 
will be heightened tremendously where 
promotion is based on this democratic 
principle. 
CONCLUSION 

To have an adequate solution of the 

problem suggested by this article re- 
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quires the creation of a personal serv- 
icé department in which some officer 
in high authority supplanted by an able 
corps of assistants can have final au- 
thority in adjusting all personnel rela- 
tions. This officer should be one who 
not only by previous training and ex- 
perience has won the confidence of the 
management and of the workers, but to 
whom large powers in the making of 
adjustments with respect to all person- 
nel relations should be granted. This 
department should handle all problems 
with regard to employment, transfer, 
education, adaptation, promotion, up- 
grading and rating of employees as 
well as adjusting all the refinements of 
relations that are certain to develop to- 
gether with records relating to the 
same. The personnel officer should 
rank not lower than a vice-president 
and should in no wise be responsible 
for operations. 


WW 


Banks and Chewing Gum 


ONE of the livest bank publicity 

men in the United States is F. 
W. Ellsworth, vice-president of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans. Mr. Filsworth is a 
member of the public relations com- 
mission of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. He thinks this commission 
is doing an important work in making 
the services of banks better known to 
the people, and in the following force- 
ful manner asked for an increased ap- 
propriation, in an address before the 
last annual convention at Washington: 


In my judgment, the association can well 
afford to make this committee one of the 


most important committees in our organiza- 
tion. 


An appropriation of $25,000 would 


be little enough as a starter, and I am 
here to say that in two or three years 
from now, if not sooner, the committee, with 
a minimum appropriation of $250,000, 
could give a better account of itself on a 
bigger, broader and more constructive basis 
than most of the committees that have func- 
tioned during the life of the association. 
“Too much money,” you say? Well, it was 
only a few days ago that I read that one 
of the big gum manufacturers who spends 
annually several million dollars of adver- 
tising money announces a half-million-dollar 
increase in his advertising appropriation for 
1921. If one man can spend several million 
dollars a year advertising gum, it seems 
to me entirely feasible that 20,000 banks 
working collectively, and each contributing 
an average of only $12.50 annually, could 
afford to spend $250,000 advertising their 
banks. 
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The Bond Department of a Commercial 
Bank 


By M. L. Bashore 


Assistant Treasurer, Syracuse Trust Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HE Liberty Loans _ educated 

thousands of small investors to 

the fact that they could profit- 
ably and safely invest their surplus 
cash, and naturally, many of these new 
investors sought advice from their 
banks. Many banks immediately per- 
ceived the idea that a bond department 
would add considerable revenue to their 
profit and loss account and accordingly 
hundreds of them added investment 
departments to their service. 


PURPOSE OF BOND DEPARTMENT 


The real purpose of a bond depart- 
ment is to serve the client just as 
though you were buying for yourself. 
If it is better for him to have a U. S. 
Steel 5 per cent. bond than one of your 


BONDS 


bonds and notes. During the course 
of conversation the salesman should ask 
the customer whether he intends to 
liquidate any of the securities before 
their due date—if such is the case, it 
will save the bank the trouble of taking 
back unlisted bonds or notes and will 
give the client a list of which he can 
sell any amount at a moment’s notice. 


BUYING AND SELLING 


To successfully buy bonds is an art 
—in fact, it’s a highly seasoned art. 
Many of the large houses have men who 
never sell a bond, but spend all their 
time in buying. 

It is necessary to be very careful in 
buying, or some day you will wake up 
and find yourself loaded with a very 





























own securities, purchase it for him on 
the Exchange, even though there is not 
a nickel in it for you. After your client 
finds out that you are trying your level 
best to serve him well, instead of load- 
ing him with a big list of unlisted 
securities, he will feel better toward 
the bank and will remain one of your 
most valued customers. 

Too many banks operate their bond 
departments merely for the monetary 
gain there is in it, forgetting the real 
needs of the investor. Often the sales- 
man will sell a customer a big list of 
=nlisted securities because there is a 
long profit in it, when the customer 
should have half his holdings in listed 




















undesirable list. Great care must be 
exercised so that the securities bought 
are the kind that can be sold—and sold 
profitably. 

It is just as essential to sell bonds 
as it is to buy them. Many bond de- 
partments forget that they buy to sell 
or else get the idea that the bonds will 
sell themselves. Now and then some 
investor will walk into the bank and 
want to invest fifty thousand dollars, 
but that doesn’t happen often enough to 
keep your list clean. 

The writer cannot emphasize this 
point too strongly, for it is very im- 
portant in successfully operating a bond 
department: 
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Never forget that you are in business 
to sell bonds and notes—and not to buy 
them to hold, therefore keep your list 
clean and when the market slips away 
from you, your directors cannot ask 
you why you have so many “has beens” 
on your list. 

The selling of securities is done 
through salesmen and advertising. The 
advertising should be so conducted that 
many leads can be secured for the sales- 
men. These leads can practically all 
be turned into sales. 

It is very bad policy to hang on to 
odds and ends, for invariably you will 
get stuck. If vou are a syndicate mem- 
ber of a particular issue and you fail 
to sell all vour bonds, as soon as the 
syndicate closes, sell your remaining 
bonds, even though they have to be sold 
at a loss, because your loss on what you 
have left will be a smal] figure com- 
pared to the profit you make on the 
entire block. By closing out on the 
open market any remaining bonds you 
may have, your list is always clean and 
you are ready for the next issue. 


TRADING 


Trading is another highly seasoned 
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values and prices must be far and wide. 
A good trader will be able to keep your 
list so that your offerings can be sold 
at the prevailing money rate and still 
retain the security behind the bonds. 
For instance, take two 7 per cent. bonds 
—one bond may check up as good as 
the other, but there may be a difference 
in price of one-half point. If the 
cheaper bond is equally as good as the 
more expensive bond and equally as 
salable, it’s a good trade and you have 
made a half point on the deal. On 
50,000, your profit would be $250. 
Many times, customers can be profitably 
traded out of some of their securities 
—this is the same as a cash sale for 
the bank, if it immediately sells what 
it received in trade. Customers appre- 
ciate a bond man making them a little 
money now and then, but in doing this 
bit of business, be very careful not to 
impair the security of the client’s bonds 
or notes. 


DUTY OF MANAGER 


It should now very clearly be seen 
that the duties of the manager of a 
bond department required a trained 
man—not only trained from the securi- 








art, and the trader's knowledge of ties standpoint but one who also knows 
Name —_ - 
Address __ 
Interested in 
Municipals Industrials 
Public Utility Short Term Notes 
Preferred Stocks Railroads 


Will Have Money to Invest => ESE ” 


Owns the Following Securities: 
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the banking business. A man trained 
from both angles usually conducts a 
more successful department because he 
ean aid his clients in their banking 
problems, consequently, they come to 
the bond department more frequently 
and the chances for sales are greater. 

The manager must be a good keen 
buyer—a good judge of the markets, 
a salesman, and an executive. A good 
knowledge of the banking business will 
greatly aid him. 

It is the duty of the manager to buy 
the bonds and notes; study the markets 
and make any trades that are feasible 
and profitable; to co-operate with the 
salesmen in helping them close sales; 
to inform them immediately of any new 
issues or new securities acquired; to 
keep the sales force full of enthusiasm; 
to go over the salesmen’s records and 
advise them on the different clients or 
prospects; to confirm all sales and see 
that deliveries are made on time; to 
have supervision over the books of the 
bond department; to co-operate with 
the advertising manager in preparing 
the copy for the advertising of the bond 
department; to have supervision over 
the mailing department, as it pertains 
to the bond department. After and be- 
fore these few duties are done, the sales 
manager must aid in making sales, as 
many clients will seek his advice. 


GETTING PROFITABLE LISTS OF NEW 
CUSTOMERS 


Getting lists and profitable lists are 
two different things. Many bond de- 
partments will place on their mailing 
list, the name of every customer of the 
bank. This practice is wrong, because 
about 75 per cent. of them are of no 
value so far as bond business is con- 
cerned and the mailing cost is tre- 
mendous. 

The most profitable system of secur- 
ing a good live list is to take the names 
of the rich and well-to-do people, which 
naturally would include the directors 
and stockholders of local corporations 
and have the salesmen canvass the en- 
tire list. After each day’s work, care- 
fully go over the results and select the 
names of those who appear interested 
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or who are present bond buyers. No 
matter if the prospects have present 
financial connections, so that only com- 
petition and the proper kind of work 
and service will bring them to your in- 
stitution. Place these names on your 
mailing list and work them for all they 
are worth and the result will be that 
you will gradually acquire a clientele 
that you will be proud of—and after 


Address 


+ 
SECURITY BOUGHT (MATURITY, PRICE soo 


Name 





oats | amount 


Form 4 


you have acquired a reputation in your 
community of being a reliable, service- 
able house, many new ones will come to 
you unsolicited. 


EMPLOYING SALESMEN AND TRAINING 
THEM 


Selling bonds is not the easiest thing 
in the world and if your applicant is 
not a natural worker, you had better 
let the other house hire him. 

The success of your department rests 
almost solely upon the sales of your 
men; therefore, it pays to hire only 
such men who are salesmen or who will 
quickly acquire it. 

A good bond salesman should possess 
the following traits: 


Ambition 

Cheerfulness 

Courage 

Courtesy 

Good Health 

Honesty 

Initiative 

Absolute knowledge of the bond 
business and business in general 
Neatness 

Refinement 

Tact 


He should have a good personality 
and be a fluent speaker. 

It will help him greatly, as well as 
the house, if he has had selling expe- 
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rience because that experience gives 
him the knack of handling prospective 
customers. 

After a salesman is hired, he should 


DAILY REPORT OF PEOPLE VISITED 





Form 5 


be trained in the policy of the house 
and given a thorough training in bonds, 
notes and stocks. He should also be 
given a course in bond salesmanship. 

Many houses conduct their own 
schools, but as a rule, banks do not 
have such courses—in that case, it’s the 
work of the sales manager to give the 
men an hour or so a day, so as to 
impart his knowledge to them, thereby 
making them more efficient, as the more 
efficient they become, the more the house 
will profit. 

FORMS 


The accounting of a bond depart- 
ment is very simple, as you will per- 
ceive in looking over Form No. 1. This 
is the ledger sheet. Care should be 
taken when opening a new account to 
record all the data regarding the bond 
or note so one can tell from the ledger 
just what the security is; whether it 
is a first mortgage or a first refunding; 
whether it is a secured note or just a 
plain one. In other words, a complete 
description of the security should be 
recorded on the ledger when the ac- 
count is opened. 

Form No. 2 is a journal sheet. This 
is used to record each day’s business 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 
THE SYRACUSE TRUST COMPANY 
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and get your totals for the general 
ledger of the bank. 

Form No. 3 is a salesman’s record 
eard. This is a very important card 
inasmuch as during the course of con- 
versation, the salesman will learn much 
of the customer’s holdings or when the 
latter will have funds for investment. 
He will also learn what class of securi- 
ties he is interested in. This fact many 
times saves the salesman a great deal 
of trouble, for there is not much use 
in trying to sell a prospect public utili- 
ties when he is a municipal buyer. By 
using this card, the salesman has all 
the necessary information to _intelli- 
gently handle all his live prospects. 

Form No. 4 is a small desk card for 
the salesman. On this, he records all 
the holdings of his clients.. When sell- 
ing a new issue, many times the sales- 
man can make quick trades with the use 


SPECIAL INVESTMENT OFFERINGS 








of this card, for he has all the informa- 
tion right before him. 

Form No. 5 is a salesman’s report to 
the sales manager of the day’s work. 
This report is made up at the end of 
the day’s work by the salesman. Be- 
cause of the wider experience of the 
sales manager, he can very often assist 
the salesman in closing a deal that the 
salesman would otherwise lose. 

Form No. 6 is the salesman’s list of 
securities that the bond department has 
for sale. The salesman gets this daily. 

Form No. 7 is the offering sheet to 
the public. This form is used when 
bonds are offered to the mailing list. 


PROFITABLE DEPARTMENT 


The bond department of a commer- 
cial bank is one of its most profitable 
departments if it is operated right. 
It’s a good pulling department for the 
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remainder of the bank because its sales- 
men see a host of people and they have 
numerous chances to swing new business 
to the other departments of the bank. 
Just this last week, our department 
brought in three new bank accounts for 
the commercial department. 
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A bond department can succeed in 
any bank if a trained man manages it 
—the other departments co-operate 
with it—your salesmen are alive—and 
you all work with one idea in mind, 
that service is the key to success in 
the banking business. 
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Grain, Cotton, and Co-operative Marketing 
By Henry M. Robinson 


In the accompanying paper are set forth views of a most practical character in regard 


to some problems of immediate concern to the people of this country. 


The paper was 


read by Mr. Robinson at the convention of the American Bankers Association recently 
held in Washington, where it attracted exceptionally favorable attention.—EZditor. 


DISCUSSION of commodity financ- 
A ing is particularly pertinent during 


the present period of credit short- 
age throughout the country. There are 
many evidences of growing dissatisfaction 
on the part of the producers of many com- 
modities who claim that they are being dis- 
criminated against by bankers or those in 
control of credit facilities, and there is con- 
stant agitation by such producers for an 
extension of the principle of co-operative 
marketing to remedy, or at least to relieve, 
the situation. 

There is no question but that the prop- 
er apportionment of funds in response to 
the clamorous demands for the use of credit 
facilities of the community presents a se- 
rious problem to the conscientious banker. 
Abuses have crept into our existing prac- 
tices, and at some points the situation is 
critical. 

It is well to recognize clearly this prob- 
lem of financing commodities on a_ basis 
which is fair to all elements in the com- 
munity, and endeavor to reach some satis- 
factory basis for assuring the producer a 
fair and proper share of community credit. 
It is likewise just as important to consider 
the dangers that attend some of the reme- 
dies proposed by the producers for improv- 
ing their condition. 

\ssuming a definition of commodity as 
‘anything movable subject to trade,” it will 
be seen that there should be no attempt to 
cover the entire field, and so before entering 
upon a discussion of the general problem 
of commodity financing it may be advan- 


‘ 


tageous to review briefly present practices 
in two typical commodity movements. 


PRINCIPLES OF FINANCING 


The underlying principles of all com- 
modity financing are distinctly similar, and, 
while the trend of the times is in the direc- 
tion of parallelism in both theory and prac- 
tice, the discussion will be limited to the 
theory and practice of financing in so far 
as it relates to the production, movement 
and the final disposition of grain and cot- 
ton, together with some suggestions that 
have grown out of certain developments in 
our own locality in the production and mar- 
keting of fruits and nuts. 

Broadly speaking, advances to the grain 
farmers are made by local banks, by local 
grain buyers on guaranteed minimums, and 
by representatives of line elevators and 
milling concerns. 

Again speaking broadly, the parallels for 
cotton are the advances made by the local 
store-keeper, and banks, and by the so- 
called cotton broker on a guarantee, of 
credits for the grower, as well as similar 
advances made by representatives of large 
cotton merchants and sometimes represen- 
tatives of mills. 

These advances for grain and cotton are 
often made under agreements which call 
for the delivery of the crop at the time of 
the harvest at the then market for the 
grade and qualitv, but with a guaranteed 
minimum price. From the time when either 
grain or cotton is harvested until the crop 
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reaches the mill, the financial operations are 
definitely similar, although they may vary 
somewhat in detail. 

To be sure, the facilities established and 
machinery set up for the physical handling 
of grain are much more modern and, pro- 
portionately, very much more ample and 
complete than in the case of cotton. This 
situation renders the financing of the move- 
ment of grain much more satisfactory and 
safe, from the standpoint of the banker, than 
in the case of the cotton. The difference lies 
principally in the disproportionately greater 
growth of the elevator and warehouse serv- 
ice for grain, as compared with the com- 
paratively inadequate warehouse facilities 
and service provided for cotton. 

From the banker’s standpoint, advances 
for the movement of the grain are, general- 
ly speaking, much better secured, so far as 
the bulk of the total movement is con- 
cerned, than in the case of the cotton, al- 
though the actual financing machinery used 
for the different segments of the movement 
of both commodities to final manufacture or 
disposition are identical in principle. 


WEAKNESS OF COTTON 


The weakness in the cotton movement lies 
in the lack of warehouse facilities, irregu- 
larity of warehouse receipts and irregularity 
in the description of the grade, quality and 
weight of the cotton, as compared, in the 
case of grain, with the extent of warehouse 
facilities and the regularity, definiteness and 
security of the order bills of lading and 
the various warehouse receipts. 

In the case of grain, the local buyer, and 
the ownership of grain elevators, can be 
broadly classified under four divisions: 


1. Line companies, largely controlled by 
milling concerns. 

2. Independent owners and resident deal- 
ers. 

3. Farmers’ co-operative organizations. 

4. Owners and operators of elevators at 
large terminal points. 


The line houses either through representa- 
tive or independent resident grain mer- 
chants, and in many cases through dealers 
in large terminal markets, by bids made 
through country dealers or representatives 
at country points, buy the grain direct from 
the farmer at the specified price, with 
delivery taken, and payment made at the 
line house or local elevator as the case 
may be. 

The line houses finance their purchases 
in various ways—sometimes by establishing 
credit in local banks in the vicinity of the 
elevators with their representatives empow- 
ered to sign grain checks, which checks, as a 
rule, show the kind of grain, number of 
bushels and the amount. 

In the case of independent local grain 
merchants, the movement is financed either 
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by the local bank—on draft with the bill 
of lading attached, or by a margin note 
with the warehouse certificate as security, 
though in many cases it may be done on 
open note or by a correspondent at a large 
terminal point. 
CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 

While farmers’ co-operative organizations 
are financed by local banks and through 
order bill of lading drafts made on some 
correspondent at the terminal point, the 
terminal market dealers themselves are 
financed either by open credits on unse- 
cured notes—if their financial condition 
warrants—or by loans against warehouse 
receipts, or both. 

In the case of elevators owned by farm- 
ers’ co-operative organizations, the system 
varies at different points. In some cases 
the grain is turned in and the sale and dis- 
position of the commodity lie with the di- 
rectors of the organization. Some of these 
organizations are non-profit, and at the close 
of the season distribution is made of the 
proceeds of the total sales on a pro rata 
basis—grade considered. Some of these or- 
ganizations have a profit element in them 
and the price is fixed at the date of de- 
livery, though the producer may have some 
interest in the final distribution of the profit 
made by the organization. 

The original receipts given by the public 
elevators, and most elevators are treated as 
public warehouses, play an .important part 
in the early financing, as the local banks are 
frequently called upon to_re-discount grain 
paper with the city banks, and these banks 
in turn prefer independent warehouse re- 
ceipts rather than receipts issued by agents, 
in which the maker of the paper is finan- 
cially interested. 

After the grain is once harvested and de- 
livered to the local elevator, the movement 
is based on warehouse receipts, order bills 
of lading with draft attached, trust receipts 
and custodian warehouse receipts at the 
terminal points. In case of export, the 
movement is handled through the medium 
of ocean bills of lading with draft attached, 
until final payment by the consignee. 

When cotton has been picked and ginned, 
it is accumulated through similar local 
agencies—either the local store-keeper or 
local buver, or, possibly the representative 
of the cotton merchant—who pays the pro- 
ducer in cash, either on the basis of a 
minimum guarantee contract made as a part 
of the contract advances, or the then mar- 
ket, as the case may be. The buver makes 
his purchase as it comes from the planta- 
tion, in round lots, and moves it for his 
own account or ships it to a dealer at the 
concentration point, drawing a draft with 
the shipner’s order bill of lading, giving all 
marks and numbers on the bales forwarded. 

At the concentration point the cotton 
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goes to the compress. The compress issues 
separate receipts for each bale, giving the 
marks, compress serial numbers and other 
data. The broker or buyer at the concen- 
tration point, who has made the purchase, 
turns over to the bank a “turnout” order 
specifying the number of each bale of cot- 
ton to go on a definite shipment. The bank 
then delivers the specified receipt to the 
compress company, which, after the cotton 
has been compressed and loaded, signs an 
acknowledgment and this, in turn, is pre- 
sented with an already prepared bill of lad- 
ing to the railroad company. This order 
bill of lading is attached to the draft drawn 
by the shipper upon the mill or other pur- 
chaser of cotton. 


THE COTTON WAREHOUSE 


The establishment of cotton warehouses 
on an adequate scale, with proper restric- 
tions, obligations and responsibilities, tends 
to bring the movement and financing of cot- 
ton more nearly on a parallel with the 
more stabilized financing and movement of 
grain. 

Many refinements and many variations in 
practice have been and are being developed 
in the methods I have so roughly sketched. 
For instance, the delivery ‘to the bank’s 
customer of warehouse receipts for the pur- 
pose of making shipment and the accepting 
of trustee receipts in lieu, has been general 
in both cotton and grain transactions. The 
hanks have felt that this is a hazard which 
they should not be called upon to take, 
since the practice has many irritating 
phases. A plan has been worked out in 
the movement of grain for the use of a 
duplicate disposition order, where the grain 
is moved in terminal yards to flour mills, 
and under this disposition order the bank 
has control of the bill of lading all of the 
time. 

In the case of cotton, no plan for pro- 
tecting the banker against an improper use 
of the bill of lading held by the customer 
under the trust receipt has as vet been 
developed, and it is most essential that some 
method should be provided under which the 
hanker can have protection of the bill of 
lading continuously. 

From the time of the harvesting of grain 
or the picking and ginning of the cotton, 
the financing of the movement—until it 
finally reaches the manufacturer—is in ef- 
fect a cash transaction to each handler in 
turn: that is, each handler receives a credit 
hased on his drafts, so that each turnover 
is, to all intents and purposes, cash to the 
trader. 

In one other particular, the modern meth- 
od of commodity financing is alike for both 
grain and cotton; that is, in the financing 
and marketing of both cotton and grain to- 
day each buyer, in the various transactions 
“a ering the movement, protects himself by 
coging. 


The grain or cotton merchant who fails 
to hedge is speculating, and where the 
banker’s customer—the dealer—in either of 
those commodities, regularly and system- 
atically hedges his transactions, the banker 
has a right to, and does, feel greater safety 
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in any advances he may make. The prac- 
tice is now almost universal with mills 
that manufacture either grain or cotton 
products to hedge on their purchaser, and 
it is likewise in general use by all of the 
buyers and dealers between the farmer and 
the mill. This practice has been explained 
at length in so many publications of late 
that it would seem to be a work of super- 
erogation to re-state the reasons why the 
banker should urge his customer to protect 
the situation, by a hedging trade, since it 
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can be done with little difficulty and with 
reasonable certainty that it will protect any 
situation that is likely to arise. 

Hedging itself is a simple operation. 
Suffice it to say that each buyer in turn— 
local grain merchant, local elevator, line 
elevator, terminal dealer—as he makes a 
purchase of actual grain, sells a future for 
a like amount, and when a sale of the 
cash grain is made, buys a future to match 
or close out the future sale made at the 
time of purchase. In the case of a mill 
desiring to sell the product for a delivery 
several months off, it buys a future for a 
delivery prior to a delivery of flour. 


THE BANKER’S OBLIGATION 


For many years it has been accepted as 
a part of the obligation of the banks of the 
country to finance the movement and _ stor- 
age of grain, but no commodity, considering 
its importance, has shared as little in the 
financial resources of the country as_ has 
cotton—this principally due to the lack of 
adequate warehouse system in the produc- 
tion area, and lack of an open market for 
paver issued against the product. 

Prior to the advent of the Federal Re- 
serve system, cotton loans were made as a 
in the form of ordinary notes, and 


rule 
again were used as collateral or re- 


these 


discounted by the local banks with eastern 


correspondents. Insufficient effort has been 
made to place cotton and its storage on a 
basis of credit in a form that would be 
readily marketable on its own merit, al- 
though the Federal Reserve Bank system, by 
encouraging the use of trade and bankers’ 
acceptances and of uniform warehouse re- 
ceipts, has aided in creating an open dis- 
count market for cotton acceptances which 
affords substantial encouragement for in- 
vestment of capital and bonded warehouse 
enterprises. 

The definition made by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the term “Readily market- 
able staples” is inclusive of both commodi- 
ties under discussion. 

The erection and operation of licensed 
and bonded warehouses under the Federal 
Act of 1916. for cotton, grain, wool, tobacco 
and flaxseed, has promises of greater devel- 
opment. 

With the pressure of the credit strain, 
with the difficulties of a price deflation defi- 
nitely started and gathering momentum on 
an uncharted course tow en unknown 
and unseen destination, with collective bar- 
gaining in the form of co-operative mar- 
keting showing an increasing growth, com- 
modity financing at this juncture is diffi- 
cult. 

The difficulties of financing even legiti- 
mate holdings of such commodities as grain 
and cotton, for the purpose of conducting a 
movement in an active and orderly way, are 
becoming increasingly greater and more 
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complex, and bankers must use their best 
thought to see that each producing industry 
receives a fair share of the available credit, 
and bears its fair share of the burden and 
pressure when a credit shortage exists. 

in determining the share to which the cot- 
ton industry is entitled some regard should 
be given to the importance of the product, 
in the gross of our exports, and to the fact 
of the limited ability of our former custom- 
ers abroad to purchase. In the present 
emergency, requiring the rationing of cred- 
its, a measure of financial support propor- 
tionate to cotton’s contribution to the credit 
resources of the country, and with proper 
consideration for the delays in moving ex- 
portable surplus because of the low ebb of 
Kuropean credit, should be given. 

Assuming that price deflation can be ac- 
celerated or retarded by artificial means, is ° 
it not the duty of the banker to see that 
the reduction in the price of cotton should 
not be at a rate greater than in other com- 
modities? 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


And now where do these many transac- 
tions fit into the final costs? 

Herbert Hoover and many economists 
take the position that all costs between the 
producer’s price at his local point, and the 
wholesaler’s price, are actual charges 
against the farmer, and that all costs of 
financing the movement of commodities up 
to the wholsale market are charged against 
him. On the other hand, all costs and 
charges added to the wholesale price stand 
against the consumer. 

Here lies the difficulty. The position gen- 
erally taken is that the farmer is so poor 
a business man that he is in duty bound to 
market his product at the time of the 
harvest, and that as a result, from that 
time until final consumption financing 
should be carried on for the benefit of the 
middlemen and manufacturers, the whole- 
salers and retailers. As a result, the com- 
plaint is made that the cost of financing and 
marketing up to the point of wholesale as 
charged against the farmer, is inordinately, 
or at least improperly, high. 

The farmer is beginning to feel that he 
is entitled, if he so desires, to have his 
crop carried beyond the harvest period. 
This is not a new thought as far as the 
farmer is concerned, but it has had a re- 
birth in the last few years, and accounts 
very largely for the new developments in 
the line of farmers’ co-operative or col- 
lective marketing movements, which, for the 
time being, are largely directed to the 
financing of the crop through and beyond 
the production stage. 

It is quite accepted that in the great 
crop producing sections of the country 
bankers have sometimes used and abused 
individual credit seekers who are small 
farmers and producers. This has not been 
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limited alone to the small banks, but in- 
directly also is charged against the banks 
of the large cities—this through the factors 
and buyers, representatives of the great 
concerns in the metropolitan centers, who 
with the local banks are the _ principal 
sources for the producers to obtain funds. 


THE SMALL PRODUCER 


It is difficult for the small producer to 
understand that the banker most naturally 
prefers to deal with some one who had con- 
trol of large units in the movement of a 
given commodity than with the farmer him- 
self. If credit advances are to be made 
to a multitude of small farmers, the tre- 
mendous_ difficulties and complexities of 
dealing with a multiplicity of small units, 
where the individuals are not familiar with 
business practices, are so very great that 
the bankers prefer, if possible, to handle 
all questions relating to the financing of 
commodities beyond the stage of the har- 
vest, with those who control large units and 
who are familiar with business practices, 
and understand both movement and _ price 
proplems, as well as transportation ques- 
tions. Such people, through experience, are 
prompt to act, are freer from the feeling 
that the banker is giving them improper 
treatment, and, as a rule, have liquid assets 
as a margin for trading. Generally speak- 
ing, the small producer is without this busi- 
ness equipment. 

The cost of financing commodities beyond 
the harvest time in the form of small units 
to the producer himself would make the 
final cost very much higher than the pres- 
ent cost of the middlemen’s large unit ac- 
cumulated by him from a multitude of small 
units—that is to say, either we must con- 
tinue the present practice of financing the 
middlemen instead of the producer after 
the time of the harvest, or the banks must 
set up suitable machinery for handling the 
multiplicity of small units and make an 
initial charge against the producer on some- 
what the same basis as the present buyer; 
or the producer must set up machinery for 
accumulating the original small units into 
large ones and provide for their handling 
by people experienced in business, financial 
and transportation operations generally. 

This latter method, already tried, is tak- 
ing on a new impetus. We will all recog- 
nize that for centuries the smaller man, 
whether a producer from the soil or work- 
ing man, has felt—at times vaguely and at 
other times more definitely—that those di- 
rectly or indirectly in control of credits and 
capital, were inclined to make unfair bar- 
gains with an individual for either his work 
or the commodity he might produce. Time 
out of mind this problem has been met 
with different degrees of success and for 
differing lengths of time by collective bar- 
gaining. 
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UNION LABOR 


There is no essential difference between 
the attitude of labor in demanding that 
it be permitted to bargain collectively with 
the employer and the demand by organiza- 
tions of producers for co-operative market- 
ing. 

Grain and cotton producers have felt for 
years that the existing method, whereby 
purchasers locally make individual bargains 
for the crop, often worked to the disadvan- 
tage of the producer and, as a result, in 
many sections of the Middle West and in 
various commodities, co-operatively run ele- 
vators have been established to which the 
producer delivers his grain, though not 
much as yet has been done in this direction 
by the cotton growers. 

The discussion is rife amongst both the 
grain men in the Middle West and the cot- 
ton growers of the Southwest for the expan- 
sion of co-operative elevator and warehouse 
program with co-operative marketing organ- 
izations on a big scale, while the Federation 
of Farm Bureaus has been making a study 
of co-operative marketing operations now in 
existence with the idea of expanding them. 

Here and there producers of farm prod- 
ucts are undertaking in various ways, under 
various titles and with divers high sounding 
plans, to set up new or to amplify existing 
co-operative marketing machinery. They are 
now apparently even seriously discussing 
plans which contemplate within their general 
outlines, the establishment of banks and the 
carrying on of such financial operations as 
have never yet been attempted by any like 
organization, except, possibly, the Non- 
Partisan League. 

Producers’ organizations are clamoring 
that bankers are merely the trustees for 
the community’s funds. Thirty years ago 
the banker often felt that he was the com- 
munity, and that his was the final decision 
as to whom, and to what extent, credit 
should be advanced. Only too often he 
pursued his calling on the basis of selfish 
interest, but it was even at that time recog- 
nized that the banker with a _ judicial 
temperament (who was a rara avis) was 
better for the community than one who 
allocated credits for his own advantage, or 
for that of his clique or his bank. 

COMMUNITY CREDIT 

Assuming that bankers now recognize 
the responsibility of trusteeship of the com- 
munity’s funds (and this is more increas- 
ingly general), and assuming, if you please, 
that the banker has something of a judicial 
mind and poise, and that pressures are re- 
duced to a minimum—there is an extraor- 
dinary danger that these great groups of 
producers will insist that they are the com- 
munity just as the banker in the old day 
insisted that he was. 
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From time out of mind the producer from 
the soil has been told by demagogues that 
all the world is dependent upon him and 
upon his efforts. Within limits, that is true, 
but if ahead of us there is to be the prog- 
ress which modern civilization has come to 
believe, it is patent that other producers 
must have an equal place in the scheme of 
things with the producers from the soil. 

The usual representation of this position, 
as you will all recognize, is of course that 
the first duty of the banker is to the pro- 
ducer from the soil, as he is not only the 
one who gives us the necessities of life in 
the first place, but, through fair treatment, 
financially and otherwise, also becomes the 
purchaser of the products of others. In 
other words, he merely suggests a priority 
for the group he represents. 

That the bankers must meet this prob- 
lem; that there must be a modification of 
the old attitude, is patent. But whether 
this should be done through banking ma- 
chinery or through proper co-operative 
marketing, remains yet to be decided. How- 
ever, some method must be devised for re- 
ducing the pressure on the producer which 
forces him to dispose of his crop, either at 
the moment the harvest is completed, or 
while its movement is under way, as_ this 
has been too often used as a means for price 
depreciation; and methods must be discov- 
ered for lowering the cost of financing him, 
both through the period of his production 
and for an equitable period after his 
harvest. 

I venture to describe two successful co- 
operative marketing organizations, operating 
on the coast: One, the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange; the other, the Walnut 
Growers’ Association. These two organiza- 
tions had their inception in the bitter neces- 
sity for protection of the producer in order 
that he might live. 

CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS’ EXCIIANGE 

Our community has come to believe that 
as at present set up and run, these organiza- 
tions are of real benefit to the community, 
not only, locally, but to the whole citizen- 
ship of the country, as no abuse of their 
power, has yet appeared. 

The history of the movement and market- 
ing of citrus fruits and similar products is 
not at all dissimilar from the movement and 
marketing of grain, though the citrus fruits 
are perishable and are rarely, if ever, 
financed on the basis of warehouse receipts. 
Thirty years ago the situation of the pro- 
ducer in both grain and citrus fruits, so far 
as the marketing was concerned, were not 
dissimilar, though the grain then had the 
advantage over the citrus fruits. 

The organizations I have mentioned were 
preceded by others that were supposed to 
be a panacea for all the difficulties of the 
producer. They later developed weaknesses 
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and finally collapsed. This, again, may be 
the final outcome of these associations, if 
internal politics and the arrogant use of 
the power that comes from great member- 
ship finally proves their undoing. As yet 
the skies are reasonably clear; but such or- 
ganizations are, of course, only good for 
their members and the public at large so 
long as the dominant minds in the organiza- 
tions are honest and fair, for the improper 
exercise of the economic power by associa- 
tions of great groups of the producers of 
any commodity resulting from mistakes in 
judgment or from any vice or weakness 
will, in the end, bring a reaction, either 
internally or externally, which will finally 
destroy the organization or at least defeat 
its purpose. 


POLICY 


The declaration of policy made by reso- 
lution of the Citrus Association, having 
15,000 members, 200 local agencies, twenty 
district exchanges, and one general ex- 
change, is as follows: 

“Agriculture contributes so largely to the 
prosperity and well being of the public that 
whatever makes for the legitimate interests 
of the producers brings a corresponding 
benefit to the public. Federal and State 
laws should be enacted permitting bona fide 
producers of agricultural products to act to- 
gether, either as corporations or otherwise, 
in producing, manufacturing, distributing 
and selling their products. Whether a pro- 
ducers’ organization is formed with or with- 
out capital stock, has equal or unequal vot- 
ing power of members, or pays interest or 
dividends on the capital emploved, are de- 
tails that should be determined in each in- 
stance by the members of the organization, 
with due regard to the nature and extent 
of the industry itself and the necessities 
of production, storage, manufacture and 
distribution. Any interest or dividends paid 
on capital, however, should be considered 
in the nature of a reasonable interest on 
the capital employed in furnishing the facil- 
ities through which the members transact 
their business. Such interest or dividends 
should not be considered as a profit earned 
by the capital contributed but rather as a 
fair return to the members for the use of 
the capital which they contribute to furnish 
their own business facilities. 

“The same public concern which author- 
izes collective organization and action by 
producers likewise requires provisions that 
safeguard the public against abuses by such 
collective action of producers and_ should 
provide the machinery for such public pro- 
tection, preserving at all times to the pro- 
ducers the legitimate benefits of their co- 
operative effort. 

“Tt should be understood that the right to 
organize collectively under the laws referred 
to should be restricted to associations or 
organizations composed exclusively of pro- 
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ducers of agricultural or horticultural prod- 
ucts.” 

The general manager of the most success- 
ful of our citrus fruit associations states 
that it is his belief that any marketing asso- 
ciation, created where the members were 
reasonably prosperous and where their prod- 
ucts had been handled on a reasonably fair 
hasis before the creation of the association, 
would fail. He states a belief that only 
producers who have been under dire neces- 
sity through bad treatment and bad handling 
of their products, producers who remember 
what they have been through and who, be- 
cause of their appreciation of the effect of 
the abuse of economic power, are less in- 
clined to attempt individual selfish advan- 
tages, can hope to successfully maintain a 
marketing organization. 

However, it is obvious that the movements 
for such organizations will continue and 
that beneath these movements there is an 
attitude of mind fraught with danger for 
the whole nation. 


THE BANKERS ATTITUDE 


This fact brings home to the bankers the 
need for determining whether they shall 
maintain an attitude of aloofness from, and 
resistance to, such movements and their re- 
sulting organizations, or whether, on the 
other hand, it is advisable for banks to 
participate in, and, within limits, promote, 
co-operative organizations to the end that 
bankers may at least point out the dangers 
and absurdities of some of the plans now 
under way, and also to the end that the pro- 
ducer may have the full benefit of a fair 


portion of the whole credit available,—this 
fair portion of credit allocated to any one 
group, however, must not exceed the con- 
tribution which that group makes to the 
total production of the nation. 

Irrespective of any evidence, statement 
or argument given for the balance of the 
people of the country, and other groups 
of producers necessary to the country’s 
welfare, there exist certain evidences of 
a tendency to use the great economic power 
of these proposed co-operative organiza- 
tions to the disadvantage of other groups 
of producers and consumers. This selfish 
trend may not be conscious or intentional, 
yet it exists, and must be faced. At the 
same time, the fact must be recognized that 
something is needed to protect the producer 
in his legitimate functions. 

This, then, is simply a statement of the 
situation, because, in the solving of a prob- 
lem, a frank statement of the case is a 
primary necessity. 

In sketching roughly the machinery and 
its operation, so far as it relates to the 
financing of the commodities discussed, and 
in giving the rough picture of the complex- 
ities and difficulties as well as the trend of 
movements related to the financing, there is 
no intention of offering any general specific 
or general panacea. 

It is obvious that there is no general 
specific, but rather that individual bankers, 
or bankers acting in small groups in rela- 
tively small areas, must determine for them- 
selves the questions as they arise. It is 
equally obvious that the attitude of the 
bankers generally must, and will, be modi- 
fied to meet the changing conditions. 
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A Branch Banking System in Indianapolis 


HE first organized effort in the 
state of Indiana towards the es- 
tablishment of a series of branch 

banks recently, has been undertaken 
by the Fletcher Savings and Trust 
Company, of Indianapolis, according to 
an announcement by Evans Woollen, 
the company’s president. Acting on 
the belief that the extension of trust 
company facilities to the integral com- 
munities that make up such a city as 
Indianapolis, is perhaps the most 
modern general development of bank 
service, the Hoosier institution already 
has established three branches and 
plens more in the future. 


After careful study of the branch 
bank systems in vogue in such cities as 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, and New 
Orleans, the executives of the Indian- 
apolis institution, which has total re- 
sources of more than $16,000,000, some 
time ago determined to construct a 
banking fabric in the capital city of 
Indiana, whereby the diversified serv- 
ice program of the trust company might 
be offered at the very doors of the com- 
munity centers to patrons, thereby offer- 
ing unusual opportunities for community 
development of personal and commer- 
cial business. 

Three branch institutions were 
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A newspaper campaign in the daily press informed the 
public of the establishment of a branch banking 
system in Indianapolis 


opened late in 1920, and the results in 
each of them have exceeded expecta- 
tions materially. The first branch was 
opened at 1233 Oliver Avenue, in a 
district of the city to which much in- 
dustry is tributary. This branch was 
named the West Indianapolis branch 
and Charles E. Herin, an experienced 
employee of the trust company, was 
named as its manager. The second 
branch was established at Washington 
and West Streets, within a few squares 
of the center of the downtown business 
district of Indianapolis and in the heart 
of the city’s foreign colony. The lo- 
cality selected for the establishment of 
this second branch is just west of the 
Indiana state house, contains many of 
the smaller types of business houses 
and a somewhat congested residential 
district. Tributary to it, however, are 
some of the larger industries of the city 
and a group of very energetic West 
Washington Street business men have 
worked consistently to develop the lo- 
cality into one of the city’s greatest 
centers of commercial life. The man- 
ager of this second branch is George 
A. Miller, formerly a state bank ex- 
aminer in Indiana, and a man who 


has had wide and varied experience in 
organizing and developing small banks. 
Stoilko Yovanovich, a foreigner, ex- 
tremely popular in the “colony,” was 
selected as assistant manager of the 
branch. The first month’s record at 
this branch was phenomenal. 

For a month prior to the opening of 
these two branches, the managers and 
their assistants, made personal excur- 
sions into the territory tributary to the 
proposed institutions and the good will 
developed by these personal touch 
campaigns was reflected heavily in the 
quick growth of deposits when the 
branches opened. Throughout the city 
the announcement that the big down- 
town trust company was about to ex- 
pand its service in order to offer modern 
banking facilities to neighborhoods in 
many sections of the city, was received 
with enthusiasm by business houses and 
individuals. 

The third branch was established at 
2122 East Tenth Street, after the 
purchase of the former East Tenth 
Street State Bank by the Fletcher Sav- 
ings and Trust Company. This East 
Tenth Street branch, when it was taken 
over by the Fletcher Company, had re- 
sources of half a million dollars. H. 
B. Tilman, who had been for seven 
years, cashier of the East Tenth Street 
State Bank, was appointed manager of 
the branch. This bank was bought by 
the Fletcher Company in March, 1920, 
and operated as a separate institution 
until November 1, 1920, when it became 
a branch. The West Indianapolis 
branch was opened to the public Oc- 
tober 2, 1920, and the West Street 
branch was opened October 16, 1920. 

The Fletcher Company announced 
that it is the intention to develop 
the branch banks thronghout India- 
napolis after such a fashion that a 
patron of the Fletcher Savings and 
Trust Company anywhere in the city 
will instantly feel that he is “at home” 
when he sees a branch. This idea of 
uniformity in fixtures and_ building 
fronts was developed strongly in the 
advertising campaigns carried on by the 
trust company, prior to the opening of 
the branches. 
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ment and trust departments 
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Established 1810 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Reducing Amount of Check 
Renders it Void 


Keller v. State Bank of Rock Island, Su- 
preme Court of Illinois. 127 N. E. Rep. 94. 


DEPOSITOR in the defend- 

ant bank, a Mrs. Hawley, 

had the account changed so 
as to be payable to herself or 
her mother. The change was made 
because she feared that her husband 
might interfere with the account. Sub- 
sequently the husband went to a local 
bank with a check signed by Mrs. Haw- 
ley, in which the amount and name of 
the payee were left blank. He had 
the cashier fill in the name of the local 
bank as payee and the amount, which 
according to his computation was 
$1,079.48. The local bank sent the 
check to a correspondent bank but, on 
presentment, payment was refused be- 
cause of insufficient funds, there being 
only $1,059.74 on deposit. On being 
informed of this the local bank author- 
ized the correspondent bank to change 
the amount to correspond with the 
amount on deposit, which the latter did 
and then collected the check. At the 
time of this change the drawer, who 
had been ill for some time, was in a 
state of unconsciousness and she died 
two days after the payment of the 
check. In an action against the drawee 
bank by the depositor’s mother, it was 
held that the check was rendered void 
by the act of reducing it in amount. 
A judgment in favor of the bank was 
reversed. 


OPINION 


Error to Appellate Court, Second 
District, on Appeal from Circuit Court, 
Rock Island County; Frank D. Ram- 
say, Judge. 

\ction by Anna R. Keller against the 


State Bank of Rock Island. From 
jJucement for plaintiff, defendant ap- 


pealed to the Appellate Court, which 
reversed and remanded. 

DUNN, C. J. The Appellate Court 
for the Second District reversed a judg- 
ment of the circuit court of Rock Island 
county ‘against the State Bank of Rock 
Island in favor of Anna R. Keller, and 
the case has been certified to us for 
review in response to a writ of cer- 
tiorari. 

On June 4, 1914, Mrs. Pearl I. Haw- 
ley, who had a savings account in the 
State Bank of Rock Island, went with 
her mother, Anna R. Keller, to the bank 
and had the account changed and a new 
book issued in the name of “Anna R. 
Keller or Pearl I. Hawley.” The 
change was made because Mrs. Hawley 
feared that her husband might interfere 
with the account. The amount was 
$1,874.75, which was reduced by checks 
of Mrs. Hawley paid from time to time, 
and interest was credited semiannually. 
Mrs. Keller never drew any checks 
against the account. Mrs. Hawley died 
January 18, 1917, and soon after Mrs. 
Keller, claiming there was a _ balance 
due on the account, demanded payment, 
which was refused, and thereupon she 
sued the bank in assumpsit. The bank 
defended on the ground that it had paid 
the whole amount on checks signed by 
Mrs. Hawley. The trial resulted in a 
verdict for the plaintiff and a judgment 
for $1,059.74. The bank claimed to 
have paid this amount on a check of 
Mrs. Hawley which the plaintiff in er- 
ror claims was not signed by her, or, 
if it was signed by her, was materially 
changed without her authority before 
payment. 

Mrs. Hawley lived with her husband, 
William C. Hawley, on a farm near 
Ainsworth, Iowa. The contested check 
was written on a blank of the Com- 
mercial Savings Bank of Washington, 
Iowa, with a line drawn through those 
names and the words “Rock Island 
State Bank” and “Rock Island, IIl.,” 
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written above them. It was dated Jan- 
uary 2. 1917, the payee was the Ains- 
worth Savings Bank, and its amount 
was $1,079.48. It was presented for 
payment by the People’s National Bank 
of Rock Island on January 13, 1917. 
It bore the rubber stamp indorsements 
of the Ainsworth Savings Bank, the 
Iowa National Bank of Davenport, 
Iowa, and the People’s National Bank. 
Payment was refused, the check was 
stamped on its face “insufficient funds,” 
and was returned to the People’s Na- 
tional Bank. This bank returned it to 
the Iowa National Bank, which in- 
formed the Ainsworth Savings Bank by 
telephone that payment had been re- 
fused because of insufficient funds and 
the check was coming back. Stephens, 
the cashier of the Ainsworth Savings 
Bank, then authorized the Iowa Na- 
tional Bank to change the amount, which 
was done by L. G. Bein, assistant 
cashier of the Iowa National Bank, 
drawing a line through the amounts 
written in the body of the check and 
in figures in the margin and writing 
above them in red ink the amount 
$1,059.74. Bein also wrote on the back 
of the check the statement that the 
amount had been changed by that bank 
and was guaranteed to be $1,059.74, 
January 15,1917. The check so altered 
was then deposited again with the Peo- 
ple’s National Bank, and on January 
16, 1917, was presented to the de- 
fendant in error and paid. 

On the day the check for $1,079.48 
was presented and dishonored, the bank 
wrote a letter to Mrs. Hawley inform- 
ing her that payment of her check had 
been refused because of insufficient 
funds; that her balance was $1,059.74; 
and that a check for that amount would 
be honored. Her husband testified that 
he showed her this letter, but not that 
she read it or could have read it or was 
conscious, and that the next morning 
he went to the Ainsworth Savings Bank. 
There was no evidence of any state- 
ment made by Mrs. Hawley either at 
that time or when the check was signed. 
The plaintiff in error testified that Mrs. 
Hawley was unconscious from January 
9 until her death, on January 18, and 
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there is no evidence that she was not. 
Stephens, the cashier of the Ainsworth 
Savings Bank, testified that the check 
was first brought to him by Hawley 
with the name of the payee and the 
amount blank. Stephens wrote in the 
name of the payee and the amount, 
which he got from Hawley, who had 
him figure the interest on the account. 
Stephens then sent the check to the 
Iowa National Bank for collection, and 
when afterward informed by that bank 
that the amount was not correct he con- 
ferred with Hawley, and then told the 
bank that Hawley was willing for them 
to change the amount. 

The Appellate Court did not remand 
the cause but made a finding of fact: 


“That the check of January 2, 1917, 
drawn in favor of Ainsworth Savings 
Bank, was the genuine check of Pearl I. 
Hawley, duly signed and delivered by 
her.” 


The plaintiff in error insists that the 
finding did not include all the ultimate 
facts in the case and was not sufficient 
to justify a judgment against her. Her 
counsel argue that there were two ques- 
tions of fact in the case, viz.: First, 
did the check bear the genuine signature 
of Pearl I. Hawley? Second, was it 
materially altered after delivery with- 
out her authoritv? Assuming that these 
two questions are in the record, it is 
manifest that the Appellate Court’s find- 
ing does not touch the second. It may 
be, and we must assume, as the Appel- 
late Court has found, that the check of 
January 2, 1917, was Mrs. Hawley’s 
genuine check ; but that check was never 
paid. That was a check for $1,079.48 
and was dishonored because of insuffi- 
cient funds. The material alteration of 
a negotiable instrument by a party to 
it without the consent of the maker ren- 
ders the instrument void, and it cannot 
be enforced, even by a subsequent pur- 
chaser in good faith without notice. 
Pankey v. Mitchell, Breese, 383; Bur- 
well v. Orr, 84 Ill. 465. It is imma- 
terial whether the alteration is injurious 
or beneficial to the party who is liable 
on the instrument. Reducing the 
amount without the maker’s knowledge 

















The Producing 407 
and the Banker 


Government statistics show that 60Z 
of the country’s population live in large 
cities and incorporated towns. Less than 
40% are producers of food for the entire 
nation—and for a large part of Europe. 


Such a condition 
never before existed in 
our history. Yet the 
rural population is 
steadily decreasing. 


The inevitable ques- 
tion is, can the Ameri- 
can farmer supply the 
demand? The answer 
is Yes —if he turns to 
power farming. 


The farmer must buy 
tractors and power 
farming implements. 
He must install labor- 
saving machinery. 


To do this the farmer 
needs financial assist- 
ance from the banker. 
He needs also wise 
counsel in the proper 


selection of farm ma- 
chinery. He naturally 
expects his banker to 
be familiar with power 
machinery and to beable 
to guide his selections. 


We, therefore, invite 
bankers to become ac- 
quainted with the J. I. 
Case Plow Works Com- 
pany and its products. 
We wish them to judge 
the record of our serv- 
ice to generations of 
American farmers. We 
know that they will 
endorse the wisdom of 
the farmer who selects 
a Wallis Tractor or 
any of the genuine J. I. 
Case farm implements. 


J. I. Case Plow Works Company 
Dept. A869, Racine, Wisconsin 
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NOTICE: We want the public to know that the 
WALLIS TRACTOR é 
is made by the J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS 
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4PANY of Racine, Wisconsin, and 1 


NOT the product of any other company with 
“J. I. CASE” as part of its corporate name 
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will void the instrument. Moore v. 
Hutchinson, 69 Mo. 429; State Savings 
Bank v. Shaffer, 9 Neb. 1, 1 N. W. 980, 
31 Am. Rep. 394; New York Life Ins. 
Co. v. Martindale, 75 Kan. 142, 88 Pac. 
559, 21 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1045, 121 
Am. St. Rep. 362, 12 Ann. Cas. 677; 
Johnston v. May, 76 Ind. 293; Hewins 
v. Cargill, 67 Me. 554; Chism v. Toom- 
er, 27 Ark. 108; Keene v. Weeks, 19 
R. I. 309, 33 Atl. 446; Fillmore County 
v. Greenleaf, 80 Minn. 242, 83 N. W. 
157. The question is, not whether the 
change is injurious or beneficial to the 
maker of the instrument, but does it 
materially affect his rights? Is the 
changed instrument the contract which 
he made? 

“In the one case no less than in the 
other the altered paper is not the con- 
tract which the party has made, and in 
neither case can the courts declare it 
to be his contract or enforce it as such. 
The law proceeds on the idea that the 
identity of the contract has been de- 
stroved—that the contract made is not 
the contract before the court—that the 
party did not make the contract which 
is before the court; and, so adjudging, 
it cannot go further and hold him bound 
by it, on speculations, however prob- 
able and plausible, that he would or 
ought to have entered it in [into] the 
altered agreement, because it involved 
less liability than the original and only 
paper executed by him.” Montgomery 
v. Crossthwait, 90 Ala. 553, 8 South. 
498, 12 L. R. A. 140, 24 Am. St. Rep. 
832. 

Where a person signs a negotiable in- 
strument which is incomplete because 
the amount is left blank and delivers 
it for use, the custodian of the paper has 
implied authority to fill in the amount. 
Merritt v. Boyden & Son, 191 Ill. 136, 
60 N. E. 907, 85 Am. St. Rep. 246. 
Accordingly, when the cashier of the 
Ainsworth State Bank, at the direction 
of William C. Hawley, wrote into the 
paper bearing Mrs. Hawley’s name the 
amount of $1,079.48, the paper became 
her genuine check for that amount, as 
was found by the Appellate Court. It 
was not paid, but after its dishonor the 
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payee caused the amount to be changed 
to $1,059.74. This made another and 
different check. There is no finding 
that this change was authorized by Mrs. 
Hawley or that this check was her 
genuine check. When she gave her 
check in blank, she gave the custodian 
implied authority to perfect the check 
by filling the blank. There is no evi- 
dence of any other authority than that 
implied by law. Hawley perfected the 
check by causing the blank to be filled. 
This was in accordance with his im- 
plied authority and Mrs. Hawley be- 
came bound by the check. He was not, 
however, authorized to bind her by an- 
other check. He had made the check 
which he was authorized to make, and 
he could not make another without fur- 
ther authority. 

Counsel for the defendant in error 
refer to cases holding that the holder 
of a negotiable instrument indorsed in 
blank may correct the contract which 
he has written above a blank indorse- 
ment, even as late as the trial. It is 
true that a blank indorsement on a 
promissory note which has been filled 
up to state the contract incorrectly may 
be corrected so as to state the contract 
correctly; but in the present case the 
blank was filled in accordance with the 
authority of the agent and became by 
that act binding on his principal, as the 
Appellate Court has found. He could 
not without other authority bind her by 
another check. 

The defendant in error contends that 
the plaintiff in error did not argue, 
either in the trial court or the Appellate 
Court, that the check was void by rea- 
son of the alterations. The record of 
the trial court presents this question, 
the evidence was all introduced, and the 
bill of exceptions does not show any 
waiver by the plaintiff in error. We 
cannot presume it was waived. The 
defendant in error has obtained leave 
of the court to file, and has filed, a copy 
of the plaintiff in error’s Appellate 
Court brief in support of its contention 
as to the claim of the plantiff in error 
in that court. From this brief it ap- 
pears that the plaintiff in error here, 
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who was the appellee there, insisted 
that the only question before either the 
trial court or the Appellate Court was: 


“Whether or not this check was a 
forgery, or whether or not the bank 
had any right to pay the same even if 
it was not a forgery, when it had knowl- 
edge that the alterations on the face of 
the check were not made by the pur- 
ported drawer of the check and with- 
out any inquiry as to whether or not 
the alterations on the face of the check 
were authorized by the drawer.” 


Again she says: 


“Tf the check purporting to have been 
drawn by Pearl I. Hawley was, in fact, 
drawn by her and the signature thereto 
was her genuine signature, then when 
that check was paid by appellant it con- 
stituted full payment and was a full 
and complete defense to this case.” 


That check, however, was not paid. 
There is no finding and no evidence that 
it was. It is evident that the legal 
effect of the alterations in the check 
upon the liability of the defendant in 
error was urged in both courts. 

Errors occurring in the progress of 
the trial were assigned by the defendant 
in error upon the record of the trial 
court but were not considered by the 
Appellate Court. Since the latter court 
reverse the judgment without remand- 
ing the cause and without a finding of 
the ultimate material facts upon which 
its judgment was based, the judgment 
must be reversed and the cause remand- 
ed to the Appellate Court. When the 
cause comes before that court again, it 
will either affirm the judgment or re- 
verse it and remand the cause, or if it 
finds the facts differently from the trial 
court it may reverse the judgment with- 
out remanding the cause, reciting the 
‘acts so found in its judgment. 


Reversed and remanded. 


THOMPSON, J., took no part in 
his decision. 


+ 
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Payment of Individual Debt 
With Corporation Check 


McDowell v. Bauman, Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky, 224 S. W. Rep. 641 


Where the secretary of a corporation, 
authorized to draw checks against ehe 
corporation’s bank account in payment 
of the obligations of the corporation, 
draws a check and delivers it to the 
payee, in settlement of the debt of an- 
other person, the payee cannot be re- 
garded as a purchaser in good faith 
and is not entitled to retain the pro- 
ceeds-as against the corporation. He 
is put upon notice by the form of the 
check that money belonging to the 
corporation is being used to pay an- 
other’s debt. 


OPINION 


Appeals from Circuit Court, Jeffer- 
son County, Chancery Branch, First 
Division. 

Suit between John A. McDowell, the 
German Savings Fund Company Build- 
ing Association’s trustee in bankruptcy, 
George FE. Bauman, and Mueller & 
Martin, Incorporated. From the judg- 
ment, all the parties appeal. Affirmed 
on appeals of all parties except the last 
named, and on appeal of last-named 
party reversed. 

CLAY, C. These four appeals are 
from the same judgment, and, having 
been heard together, will be considered 
in one opinion. 

George L. Martin was the secretary 
of the German Savings Fund Com- 
pany Building Association, and also of 
Mueller & Martin, Incorporated, a real 
estate brokerage corporation. The 
offices of these corporations were in the 
same room. George E. Bauman had 
purchased from John A. McDowell a 
lot, and owed thereon the sum of 
$2,100. He also owed McDowell the 
sum of $31 for unexpired insurance. 
Bauman subscribed for $1,800 of stock 
in the building association for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a loan of $1,800, to 
be used in discharging his indebted- 
ness to McDowell. On November 6, 
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1915, Martin issued a warrant on the 
treasurer for $1,800, payable to Bau- 
man. Bauman indorsed on the warrant 
that he had received the full amount 
thereof. As a matter of fact, Bauman 
did not keep the money, but left it in 
the hands of Martin as secretary, to- 
gether with the additional sum of $321 
to be used by Martin to discharge the 
McDowell lien, and to pay for the 
unexpired insurance. The entire sum 
was embezzled by Martin. On the 
same day the warrant to Bauman was 
issued, Bauman executed to the build- 
ing association a mortgage on the prop- 
erty. On the day prior thereto, Mc- 
Dowell executed a deed to Bauman, 
but the deed was not acknowledged un- 
til December 31, 1915. On January 
6, 1916, McDowell’s attorney delivered 
the deed to Martin, who delivered to 
the attorney a check for two thousand 
one hundred dollars, payable to the at- 
torney, and signed, “Mueller & Mar- 
tin, Inc., per George L. Martin.” 

In a suit involving the rights of the 
parties Mueller & Martin, Incorporat- 
ed, were given judgment against John 
A. McDowell for the sum of $2,131, 
with interest from January 6, 1916, 
while McDowell was given judgment 
against Bauman for the same sum, and 
awarded a lien on the lot which he had 
sold to Bauman. By the same judg- 
ment, the note and mortgage executed 
by Bauman to the building association 
were canceled, and Bauman was given 
judgment against the building associa- 
tion for the sum of $511, with interest 
from January 26, 1918, which sum 
was composed of the $331 indorsed to 
Martin as secretary of the association, 
together with certain dues which he 
had paid to Martin as secretary. All 
the parties to the judgment question its 
correctness. 

The case is simply one where Bau- 
man’s money, which was indorsed to 
Martin as secretary for use in discharg- 
ing the liens on the property, was em- 
bezzled by Martin, and Martin used 
the funds for Mueller & Martin, In- 
corporated, to pay the debt. Though 
authorized by the corporation to draw 
checks on its funds, clearly his authori- 
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ty was limited to the drawing of checks 
for the purpose of discharging the 
corporation’s obligations, and did not 
include the right to draw checks to 
discharge the obligations of others. 
McDowell cannot be regarded as a 
purchaser in good faith, for when his 
attorney delivered the deed and re- 
ceived the check, the check itself was 
notice of the fact that it was drawn on 
the funds of the corporation to dis- 
charge the obligation of a third party, 
and this circumstance was sufficient to 
put the attorney on inquiry as to the 
authority of Martin to draw the check, 
which inquiry, if pursued, would have 
elicited the information that Martin 
had no authority to apply the funds of 
the corporation to the purpose for 
which the check was issued. Nor can 
we see any reasonable ground upon 
which to base the plea of estoppel and 
laches. Martin’s actual authority was 
confined to the giving of checks to pay 
the corporation’s obligations. There 
was no showing that he was ever held 
out by the corporation as having any 
authority in addition to this. There 
must be some officer in every corpora- 
tion authorized to draw checks and the 
mere fact that such officer has such 
authority will not stop the corporation 
from questioning the validity of his 
act, when he issues a check not to pay 
the corporation’s debt, but the obliga- 
tion of a third party to one charged 
with notice of such fact. But it is 
argued that Mueller & Martin delayed 
the assertion of its claim for nearly 
three years, and such laches should de- 
feat its claim. Laches in legal signifi- 
cance is not mere delay, but delay that 
work a disadvantage to another. Cul- 
ton v. Asher, 149 Ky. 668, 149 S. W. 
946. Here it does not appear that 
any of the parties affected have been 
prejudiced by the delay. Their posi- 
tions are the same as they were when 
the improper payment was first made. 
Hence the defense of laches is not avail- 
able either by McDowell or by Bauman. 

The propriety of that portion of the 
judgment canceling the note and 
mortgage to the building association is 
questioned by the latter’s trustee in 
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bankruptcy. It is argued that when 
Bauman delivered the money to Martin, 
the association’s secretary, Martin be- 
came his agent, and the association 
therefore should not be held liable for 
Martin’s acts. In nearly every case 
where money is borrowed from a build- 
ing association to pay an outstanding 
lien, the secretary, in order that the 
association may acquire a first lien on 
the property, sees that the loan is used 
to discharge the first lien. Hence, 
when Martin took the money borrowed, 
together with that furnished by Bau- 
man, he acted as the agent of the asso- 
ciation, and the association is bound by 
his acts. As the case stands, there- 
fore, Bauman did not receive any of 
the association’s money. Hence there 
was no consideration for the note and 
mortgage, and the judgment canceling 
them is proper. 

Mueller & Martin complains of the 
judgment because that corporation was 
not awarded a lien. Of course, if Mc- 
Dowell does not pay the judgment in 
favor of Mueller & Martin, he is not 
out anything, and is not entitled to a 
lien on the property. With the judg- 
ment in its present shape he may en- 
force his lien without paying the per- 
sonal judgment. As the lien, which 
was discharged by the improper use ot 
Mueller & Martin’s money, has been 
reinstated by the judgment on the 
ground that if McDowell is compelled 
to refund the money to Mueller & Mar- 
tin, no payment in fact has been made, 
we conclude that the only proper way 
to protect the rights of Mueller & Mar- 
tin is to adjudge Mueller & Martin 
the benefit of McDowell’s lien, which 
will be done on the return of the case. 

On the appeals of John A. Mc- 
Dowell, the German Savings Fund 
Company Building Association’s trustee 
in bankruptcy, and George E. Bauman, 
the judgment is affirmed. On the ap- 
peal of Mueller & Martin, the judg- 
ment is reversed, and the cause 
remanded, with directions to enter 
judgment in conformity with this 
opinion. 
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Holder of Check Cannot En- 
force it Against Drawee Bank 


Edwards v. Guaranty Trust Co., California 
District Court of Appeals, 192 
Pac. Rep. 324 


A bank check gives the holder of it 
no rights against the bank on which 
it is drawn unless the bank certifies the 
check. The reason is that there is no 
contractual relation between the holder 
and the bank. Ordinarily this does not 
materially affect the rights of the 
holder. If the check is refused the 
holder may bring an action against the 
drawer and collect it, unless the drawer 
has a valid defense. There are in- 
stances, however, in which the rule be- 
comes important. In the present case 
the drawer of a $4,000 check delivered 
it as a gift to the payee. When the 
payee presented it, the bank, for some 
reason which does not appear, refused 
to honor it. On the following day the 
drawer died. The holder could not en- 
force the check against the drawer’s 
estate because the fact that he gave no 
value for it would be a good defense. 
And in an action against the bank it 
was held that the bank was not liable. 


OPINION 


Appeal from Superior Court, Los 
Angeles County; Fred H. Taft, Judge. 

Action by W. S. Edwards against 
the Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank. 
From a judgment for defendant, plain- 
tiff appeals. Affirmed. 

See, also, 190 Pac. 87. 

WELLER, J. This appeal from a 
judgment in favor of the defendant is 
taken on the judgment roll. The basis 
of the action was a check for $4,000, 
drawn on the defendant bank by one 
B. L. Liveson on February 28, 1917 
payable to the plaintiff, and intended 
as a gift to him of the amount men- 
tioned. On March 2, 1917, plaintiff 
deposited this check in his bank at 
Long Beach, and on the following day 
it was presented to the defendant bank 
for pavment, which was refused. Live- 
son died on March 4, 1917, and the 
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check was never honored by the bank. 

The complaint, as originally framed, 
contained three counts: (1) Based 
upon the alleged refusal of defendant 
to pay the check without any cause or 
reason; (2) alleging that the defend- 
ant, for the purpose of defeating the 
gift and maliciously preventing the said 
B. L. Liveson from accomplishing his 
desire to give the money to plaintiff, 
and for the purpose of keeping the 
amount in the estate of Liveson in or- 
der that the defendant, as executor of 
his will, might receive larger fees for 
administering the estate, refused to pav 
the check, to the damage of plaintiff 
in the sum of $4,000; and (3) for 
money had and received from B. L. 
Liveson for the use and benefit of the 
plaintiff. The complaint also contains 
an allegation that the three causes of 
action arise out of the same transaction, 
and are connected with the same sub- 
ject-matter. A demurrer was _inter- 
posed to each cause of action set forth, 
and sustained as to the first two counts 
without leave to amend. Issue was 
joined on the. third count, and, after 
trial, the facts were found in favor of 
the defendant, and judgment entered 
accordingly. 

The sole contention of appellant is 
that the court erred in sustaining the 
demurrer to the second cause of action 
on the theory that, because the defend- 
ant maliciously prevented him from 
receiving the gift, plaintiff is entitled 
to recover the amount of the attempted 
donation from the defendant as dam- 
ages. In the case of Edwards v. 
Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank, 190 
Pac. 57, we held that, as the check in- 
volved in this controversy was not 
cashed prior to the death of Liveson, 
the attempted gift was not completed 
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by delivery, and that therefore the 
payee could not recover the amount 
from the estate of the donor. 

A bank occupies the position of debt- 
or to its depositors, and a check drawn 
against an account is only a direction 
to pay the amount thereof to the payee. 
No contractual relation with the payee, 
or legal obligation to him, is created 
by the signing of the check, and re- 
fusal to cash the check does not give 
rise to a cause of action in favor of the 
person to whom it is made payable. 
Pullen v. Placer County Bank, 138 
Cal. 169, 66 Pac. 740, 71 Pac. 83, 94 
Am. St. Rep. 19. 

A gift is a voluntary transfer, with- 
out consideration, of personal property, 
and becomes effective only on delivery. 
Section 1147, Civ. Code. Until the 
purpose of the donor is carried into 
execution by a delivery of the subject 
of the gift, no interest vests in the 
donee. Knight v. Tripp, 121 Cal. 674, 
54 Pac. 267. The mere privilege to be 
the recipient of a gift is common to all. 
and cannot be possessed or used to the 
exclusion of others; hence, it does not 
constitute property capable of owner- 
ship. 

Before the plaintiff can recover dam- 
ages herein, he must allege and prove 
that the defendant has committed some 
unlawful act which has resulted in in- 
jury to the person or property of the 
plaintiff. The only allegation in the 
count under consideration is to the ef- 
fect that defendant prevented plaintiff 
from becoming the beneficiary of Live- 
son’s bounty; and it is thus made to 
appear that plaintiff suffered no loss 
of property by defendant’s action in re- 
fusing to cash the check. The demtr- 
rer was therefore properly ‘sustained. 
Judgment affirmed. 




















Over the Manager’s Desk 


A Little Story Regarding Commercial Letters of Credit 
By Nathan G. Chatterton 


Manager Foreign Department, Great Lakes Trust Company, Chicago 


AY, Chatterton,I’ve bought some 
goods in China, and I have to 
put up the cash in advance or 
furnish a letter of credit. What'll I 
do?” 

My friend leaned over the counter, 
and wrinkled his brow as if he had a 
tremendous problem to solve. Needless 
to say, he, like a great many others who 
went into the import-export business 
during the war, was new at the game. 
I had told him to come around and see 
me if I could be of help at any time. 

“Come in and sit down,” I said. 

Soon we were puffing cigars together 
and. looking over his papers. 

“Is this the first order you have 
placed abroad?” I asked. 

“Yes, directly. Of course, I have 
bought goods through import houses, 
but now I intend to do the importing 
myself if I can handle it.” 

I looked over his papers and found 
that he had bought some bamboo shoots 
from Chung Hing Trading Company, 
the terms being cash with order or an 
irrevocable letter of credit available in 
sight draft or drafts on a bank in New 
York or Chicago, goods to be shipped 
C.I.F. San Francisco. That, of course, 
meant that the seller would pay the 
insurance and freight to San Francisco 
and that my friend would have to pay 
the transportation charges from San 
Francisco to Chicago. 

I explained that it would be better 
to put up the commercial letter of credit, 
because no cash would be required in 
advance except a deposit of 20 per cent. 
which we usually exact, and further- 
more because we ourselves would not 
make payment for the goods except 
against a draft with proper shipping 
documents attached. The 20 per cent. 
referred to is to protect the bank against 
depreciation in the value of the goods 
covered by its letter of credit. 
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My friend decided to take the letter 
of credit, and I had an “Application 
and Guaranty” filled out for him to 
sign. This “Application and Guaranty™ 
is in the form of a letter addressed to 
our bank requesting the issuance of a 
letter of credit, giving particulars re- 
garding the goods to be covered, the 
documents to be required, the date on 
or before which the goods must be 
shipped, and the date when credit will 
expire; moreover, the applicant guaran- 
tees unconditionally the payment of all 
drafts drawn under the credit, and 
waives responsibility on the part of the 
bank for the genuineness of the relative 
shipping documents to be received, and 
the quantity, quality and/or arrival of 
the goods. 

After the “Application and Guaran- 
ty” has been signed and the deposit of 
20 per cent. received, I sent our Shang- 
hai correspondents a cable which, when 
recorded, read something like this: 

“Account James Smith Co. we au- 
thorize Chung Hing Trading Company 
value on us at sight up to $10,000 gold 
plain and consular invoices, policy in- 
surance, and full set bills of lading or 
parcel post receipts to our order cover- 
ing full invoice value of bamboo shoots 
C.I.P. San Francisco shipped Chicago 
irrevocable credit expires Dec. 31, 1920. 
test” 

The test referred to was a combina- 
tion of numerals standing, say, for 
the amount, the month, the date, and a 
private numeral, all ta':en from our pri- 
vate code sheet, of which our corre- 
spondents have a duplicate. 

Now, let’s follow this cable and see 
what happened to it when it got to 
China. The cable is decoded; and then 
a letter is written to Chung Hing Trad- 
ing Company something like this: 

“We haye received a cablegram from 
out friends, the Great Lakes Trust 
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Company, Chicago, informing us that 
they have opened an irrevocable letter 
of credit in your favor for account of 
James Smith & Company, Chicago, up 
to $10,000 (Ten thousand Dollars gold) 
to cover the full invoice value of bam- 
boo shoots C.I.F. San Francisco. 

“Your drafts must be drawn in dupli- 
cate on the Great Lakes Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, at sight, and must be 
accompanied by plain invoice, consular 
invoice, policy of insurance and full set 
of bills of lading or parcel post receipt, 
all to the order of the Great Lakes 
Trust Company covering shipment of 
the relative goods to Chicago. 

“This credit will remain in force until 
Dec. 31, 1920, and all shipments must 
be effected and drafts negotiated on or 
before that date. 

“We shall be very glad to negotiate 
your drafts at the very best current 
rates when drawn in compliance with 
the terms of this credit, provided this 
notice accompany the drafts.” 

So far so good. Chung Hing Trading 
Company are now satisfied that James 
Smith & Company, Chicago, mean busi- 
ness, and accordingly proceed to fill 
their order and ship the goods. But 
pending the shipment of the goods and 
the receipt of relative shipping papers 
there is something else of importance 
to do. The Chinese exporter must shop. 
He knows that he will have at a certain 
time a draft for about $10,000 in gold 
to sell. If he is a manufacturer he 
buys his material and pays his labor 
and other expenses in silver, so that the 
question of how much silver he can get 
for his gold draft is highly important 
in order to determine his profit. This 
question is equally important to an ex- 
port merchant, who undoubtedly would 
have to pay silver for the goods which 
he intends to ship to America. 

The exporter, whoever he is, there- 
fore offers his draft to various banks in 
Shanghai for future delivery, accepts 
the highest rate bid, and makes a con- 
tract to deliver the gold draft on or 
before a certain date. 

In case the exporter is of the opinion 
that the price of gold is apt to advance 
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by the time’ his draft is ready to nego- 
tiate, he may take a chance and wait 
until the last minute before offering his 
draft for sale. 

But I hear the query—what right has 
this exporter to peddle his draft around 
when the credit was opened through the 
correspondent of the Great Lakes Trust 
Company? Won't the Great Lakes 
Trust Company refuse to honor the 
draft unless it is drawn through its own 
correspondents? Not at all. Provided 
the terms of the credit have been com- 
plied with, no bank will refuse to honor 
a draft, no matter what bank nego- 
tiates it. 

To digress for a moment, the writer 
recently opened several letters of credit 
in favor of a Calcutta merchant through 
the branch of an American bank. One 
draft presented to us about three weeks 
ago, I observed, had been negotiated by 
the branch of an English bank; another 
draft, presented a few days ago, had 
been negotiated by the branch of a 
Japanese bank. I don’t know whether 
the branch of the American bank may 
negotiate the next draft or not. Compe- 
tition is very keen for American ex- 
“hange at the present time, and a 
merchant who has a New York or 
Chicago draft to sell rightly takes ad- 
vantage of that condition. 

To go back to the Chinese transac- 
tion, when offering his draft for sale 
the exporter exhibits the letter written 
by our correspondents, from which it is 
seen that the draft is payable not at 
Shanghai but at Chicago; so that know- 
ing the responsibility of the Great 
Lakes Trust Company, any bank is glad 
of an opportunity to bid on a bill drawn 
under one of its letters of credit. 

Well, in this particular case the draft 
is bought for future delivery by, let us 
say, a branch of an important British 
bank, and in due course the draft, with 
documents attached, is presented to 
them for negotiation. The letter of our 
correspondents referred to is presented 
with the draft, and a clerk of the nego- 
tiating bank goes over all the documents 
and checks them with the letter of credit 
to make sure that they fully comply 
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with the terms of the credit. He notes 
from the date of the bill of lading that 
the shipment has been effected on or 
before December 31, 1920; that the 
description of the goods shipped agrees 
with the description of the goods called 
for in the credit; that the amount of the 
draft and the amount of the plain in- 
voice agree; that there is a consular 
invoice, without which the goods cannot 
be cleared through the Custom House 
at an American port; that the insurance 
policy is drawn for at least the invoice 
value (insurance is usually taken out 
for ten per cent. more than the invoice 
value) ; and that the credit has not ex- 
pired. He thereupon pays for the 
draft at the rate of exchange agreed 
upon, and remits the original draft, 
with original documents, to the Chicago 
correspondents of his bank for collec- 
tion, stating at the same time in his 
letter that the duplicate draft and docu- 
ments will go forward by next mail. 

So that some little time after the 
eredit has been cabled to Shanghai, the 
draft described is presented to us for 
payment. A clerk in our bank gets 
out the folder containing a record of 
the terms of the credit, checks the doc- 
uments precisely as the Shanghai clerk 
had checked them, and if all is in order 
he pays the amount to the presenting 
bank. 

The buyer of the goods is then noti- 
fied by telephone that the documents 
have arrived; he calls, pays the bal- 
ance due the bank (he had already 
made a deposit of twenty per cent., you 
will remember), receives his documents, 
and the transaction is finished so far 
as the bank is concerned. 

The terms of the credit opened might 
have provided for drafts at thirty days’ 
sight. The same procedure described 
would have been carried out by the 
Chinese exporter and the Shanghai 
negotiating bank, except that the latter 
would have made a rate which would 
have allowed for interest for the thirty 
days’ the draft would have to run af- 
ter presentation. Instead of paying 
the draft, however, we should have ac- 
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cepted it by placing a stamp across 
its face something like this: 


No. 34675 
ACCEPTED 
At Chicago, Sept. 1, 1920 
Payable October 1, 1920 
GREAT LAKES TRUST COMPANY 


Howard S. Moy, Asst. Mgr. For Dept. 
W. A. Nicol, Cashier. 


The acceptance would be delivered to 
the presenter, who would dispose of it 
in accordance with instructions received 
from China; that is, they would either 
discount the bill or sell it in the open 
market, or they would hold it for pay- 
ment at maturity. 

The principal reason why a thirty 
days’ acceptance credit would be 
opened would be because the importer 
would want to have time to redeliver 
the goods to his customer, if he is 
simply an important merchant, or to 
turn the material into a finished prod- 
uct if he is a manufacturer. In the 
latter event the credit might be opened 
to cover drafts of longer terms, say 
sixty, ninety, or even one hundred and 
twenty days sight. 

In this particular instance, we will 
assume that the importer has resold the 
goods for cash against ocean docu- 
ments. He will draw his sight draft 
on his customer and attach to it his 
own invoice, requesting the bank to pre- 
sent the draft with the ocean documents 
they have received (except the plain in- 
voice of the Chinese exporter) to his 
customer and collect the amount. The 
draft and invoice naturally will be for 
a larger amount than the original draft. 
After payment of the second draft has 
been received the proceeds are applied 
by the bank in payment of their ac- 
ceptance. If the proceeds are received, 
say, Sept. 10th, the bank will allow 
their customer interest from Sept. 10th 
until Oct. 1, when they have to pay 
their acceptance. 

If the importer is a manufacturer 
and requires the imported material for 
use in his own product, he may request 
the bank to deliver the ocean documents 
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to him on Trust Receipt, with the idea 
of selling his fabricated product before 
the maturity of the bank’s acceptance, 
and thus being able to discharge his 
indebtedness in ample time. Now, a 
Trust Receipt is a document, in which 
the signer acknowledges receipt of 
certain specified goods on consignment, 
which he agrees is the property of the 
bank, and which (or the _ relative 
finished materials or proceeds) he 
agrees to hold at the disposal of the 
bank, ete., etc. It is designed so that 
criminal action may be taken against 
the violator of the trust. The question 
whether it is proper or safe to deliver 
documents against a trust receipt is one 
for each bank to decide for itself. The 
apparent practice at the present time 
is not to deliver any documents on 
trust receipt to any customer to whom 
the bank would not care to make a di- 
rect loan for equal value. After all, 
it is a question of how much faith a 
bank has a right to put in the honesty, 
ability and good business judgment of 
its customer. 

I have confined this paper thus far 
to an example of an import letter of 
credit. Of course there are also export 
letters of credit and what are called 
domestic letters of credit. I have not 
the space to go into details regarding 
these two classes of credits. But if 
we put ourselves in the place of the 
Chinese merchants mentioned previous- 
ly we shall see that our import credit 
was to him an export credit, and is 
precisely the kind of a credit which 
might be opened in our favor by some 
English house buying goods here, with 
this exception, that the credit would 
probably be opened in dollars and there 
would be no necessity of our shopping 
around to sell exchange for future de- 
livery. It is true that the credit might 
be opened in pounds sterling. In that 
event the wise exporter would emulate 
his Chinese brother, and offer his ster- 
ling exchange for future delivery, and 
for the same reason. Before the war 
this question of exchange was not so 
important, because the fluctuations were 
comparatively moderate. Today ster- 
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ling is apt to fluctuate one full cent per 
pound and even more in a single day. 

But I hear some one say: If Eng- 
land opens credit in our money, why 
don’t we open credits in China in their 
money—silver? Why, indeed? One 
reason why this has not been done is 
because, owing to the complexity of 
the exchange situation in China, no 
bank having experience with the Far 
East is willing to open a credit in silver, 
and then have a dispute with its cus- 
tomer over the rate of exchange applied 
to payments under the credit. If the 
credits are opened in gold, the drafts 
are drawn in American money and the 
rate of exchange does not enter into the 
transaction except insofar as_ the 
Chinese exporter is concerned, as 
previously described. 

Now, regarding domestic credits, I 
think the term explains itself. It 
simply is an instrument under which 
goods shipped from one point to an- 
other in this country may be financed. 

Drafts under export, import, and 
domestic credits may be drawn at sight 
or on time, that is, at thirty days sight, 
sixty days sight, ninety days sight, etc., 
subject to certain rules of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Now for a few definitions. It will 
be seen from the above illustrations that 
a Commercial Letter of Credit is an 
instrument designed, under certain con- 
ditions, to cover the payment of mer- 
chandise exported, imported or shipped 
from one part of this country or an- 
other. 

A credit may be confirmed, or irre- 
vocable ; unconfirmed or revocable. 

Briefly stated, an irrevocable credit 
is an instrument in which a bank as- 
sumes liability towards third parties for 
payment during a limited period against 
documents specified in the credit. 

A revocable credit is a notification 
that a bank is prepared to make pay- 
ment to a certain concern against cer- 
tain documents covering certain goods; 
but such a credit is subject to cancella- 
tion at any time with or without notice 
to the beneficiary, and contains a clause 
to that effect. 














Then there is what is called an “Au- 
thority to Purchase,’ which is much 
used by Chinese and Japanese banks. 
This “Authority” is either cabled or 
mailed by the Chinese or Japanese bank 
to its correspondents in Chicago or New 
York, and simply authorizes the corre- 
spondent to negotiate drafts on a certain 
concern in China or Japan, at sight or 
a longer term (usually sixty or ninety 
days sight) with certain specified docu- 
ments attached, such draft to contain 
a clause that interest at six per cent. 
(or a higher rate) is to be added from 
the date of the bill to approximate ar- 
rival of remittance in Chicago or New 
York. Such “Authorities to Purchase” 
may be irrevocable or revocable, just as 
in the case of letters of credit, and 
usually contain an expiry date. 

If you are a seller of goods, either 
export or domestic shipment, read care- 
fully the next letter of credit you re- 
ceive from a bank in order to ascertain 
whether it is irrevocable or revocable. 
If there is any doubt in your mind call 
up the bank and ask them to explain. 

The question whether or not you 
should accept a revocable credit depends 
altogether on your opinion of your cus- 
tomer and his ‘standing. Some high- 
grade concerns, both here and abroad, 
having given an order for certain goods, 
are willing to provide an unconfirmed 
credit in order to assist the shipper to 
obtain his money without delay, but will 
not provide a confirmed credit. The 
reason is obvious. In the first place, 
he is proud of his reputation and does 
not feel the necessity of providing a 
confirmed credit. In the second place, 
a commission is charged by a bank for 
opening a confirmed credit, in view of 
the liability the bank assumes under the 
credit, and the customer wishes to avoid 
this commission if possible. So that it 
appears that an unconfirmed credit may 
be accepted without uneasiness, provid- 
ed the customer be high-grade in every 
respect, and provided he has sent you 

formal order. Personally I have 
handled thousands of credits during 
twenty years experience, and seventy- 
five per cent. have been unconfirmed. I 
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think I may safely say that not more 
than one per cent. of the credits have 
been cancelled without the consent of 
the beneficiary. Of course if a cus- 
tomer is not well-known, it is much 
better and safer to insist on an irre- 
vocable letter of credit. 

I have been astonished to observe 
how many business men in this country 
do not take the trouble to read their 
credits when received, or, having read 
them, do not think it necessary to com- 
ply with the terms of the credits. The 
instructions usually are very complete, 
setting forth what documents are re- 
quired, when the credit expires, etc., ete. 
The terms of the credit should be im- 
mediately compared with the order re- 
ceived from the customer. If there are 
any discrepancies between the custom- 
ers instructions and the terms of the 
bank’s letter of credit, the bank should 
be notified immediately and the custom- 
er as well, in order that the terms of the 
credit may be rectified without delay. 
It is not a good plan to wait until the 
last minute, and then present documents 
to the bank that are not in accordance 
with the terms of their credit. Natur- 
ally, having based such terms on in- 
structions from their principals, they 
are helpless until they receive amended 
instructions. 

I remember well an incident which 
took place several years ago while I 
was in New York. A certain concern 
(which surely should have known bet- 
ter) presented some documents under 
a credit covering shipment of certain 
steel plates to Japan by way of San 
Francisco. The credit we opened 
called for railroad bills of lading, to 
order of shippers and blank endorsed. 
The bills of lading presented were 
simply straight, non-negotiable bills of 
lading covering shipment direct to the 
customer, and conveyed no title to the 
relative goods to the holder of the docu- 
ments. Obviously, as our credit was 
opened under instructions from one of 
our San Francisco correspondents, who 
would want title to the relative goods 
until paid for in San Francisco, we re- 
fused to pay against the straight bills 
of lading. 
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A clerk referred the matter to me for 
decision, and I had to meet the irate 
presenter. He would listen to no ex- 
planation, declared that he had carried 
out his customer’s instructions, and 
threatened suit unless we immediately 
paid him for his draft. And he was a 
vice-president of his concern! Natur- 
ally we wired San Francisco of the facts 
and requested instructions. This an- 
swer came back: 

“We confirm your action in refusing 
straight ladings. Insist on order lad- 
ings.” 

In a couple of days, order bills of 
lading were presented to us and we 
made payment against them. But the 
vice-president did not come to the bank; 
he sent his office boy! 

But I hear this question—supposing 
a commercial customer, himself the buy- 
er of the goods, had instructed you to 
open the credit, would you have ac- 
cepted straight bills of lading covering 
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shipment direct to him? No; unless, of 
course, he had given us specific instruc- 
tions to do so, and for this reason: 
Goods shipped under a straight bill of 
lading can be diverted from their or- 
iginal destination without production of 
the bill of lading, and the consignee 
might find himself without his goods af- 
ter having paid for them. Goods ship- 
ped under an order bill of lading can- 
not be diverted unless the bill of lading 
is produced, properly endorsed. 

There are so many interesting side- 
lights in connection with letters of 
credit that it seems impossible to find 
a place to stop. In this brief paper I 
have sought only to give a few illustra- 
tions in the hope that the reader with- 
out experience may be helped. 

Let me close with this advice: If 
you receive a letter of credit and its 
terms are not clear, take it to your bank, 
and request assistance. I am sure you 
will get it. 


Ww 


The Commodity Standard or the Gold 
Standard 


By Oscar Newfang 


HETHER a general rise in the 
price level of commodities is 
due to a decrease in the value 

of gold or to an increase in the value 
of other commodities, I do not intend 
to discuss at length. As far as I can 
see, the shock to business would be just 
the same in either case. 

In a comparison of the relative merits 
of the gold standard for money and the 
commodity standard, it is well clearly 
to understand at the outset what is 
meant by these standards. The gold 
standard, which has been adopted by 
the leading commercial nations of the 
earth, is based upon the view that gold 
is best adapted to fulfill the functions 
of money. 


The maintenance of the gold standard 
requires that all currency in circulation 
in a country must be freely convertible 
into gold at the unrestricted option of 
any holder. 

The proposed commodity standard is 
based upon the view that the average 
value of a large number of staple com- 
modities would not vary to so great a 
degree as that of any single commodity, 
like gold, and that, therefore, such an 
average price of a large number of 
staples should be regarded as the unit 
of value in the monetary system of the 
country. This average price at a given 
time is to be expressed as 100 per cent.; 
or, in other words, when the system is 
adopted, an average assortment of com- 
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modities worth $1 is to be taken as the 
standard of value. Should the prices 
of these commodities rise five per cent., 
it is to be assumed that the value of 
gold has decreased by that percentage, 
and the Government is to proclaim that 
the amount of gold in the dollar shall 
be increased five per cent. If the index 
number of prices should rise ten or fif- 
teen per cent., the Government is to 
proclaim an addition of ten or fifteen 
per cent. to the amount of gold consti- 
tuting a dollar. 

In this way it is claimed that prices 
will be kept from fluctuating, since the 
dollar (larger or smaller, as the Gov- 
ernment shall proclaim) will always 
buy a fixed amount of commodities. 

This process has been called “stabil- 
izing the dollar.” 


RELATIVE MERITS OF THE TWO 
STANDARDS 


In order properly to understand the 
relative merits of these two standards 
we must recall the elementary fact that 
money has two functions. First, it is a 
reservoir of value; and, second, it is a 
measure of value for other commodities. 

Regarding the first function of money 
it is too plain for argument that the 
commodity or commodities which are to 
serve as a reservoir of value must be 
those: 

1. Which contain the largest amount 
of value in the least bulk. 

2. Which are readily divisible with- 
out loss of value. 

8. Which are imperishable through 
fire, time, or other cause. 

4. Which lose the least value through 
handling and transportation. 


In all of these respects gold is in- 
comparably superior to any multiple 
standard of bulky and perishable com- 
modities. 

This is so evident that the more in- 
telligent advocates of the commodity 
standard (omitting those who advocate 
a purely fiat currency without reserve 
of any kind to sustain its value) still 
wish to retain gold to fulfill this first 
function of money. They are in favor 
of gold reserves against the commodity 


currency, but they advocate keeping the 
gold reserve uncoined, in the form of 
bullion, never paying it out to the hold- 
ers of the commodity paper money, and 
continually changing by government de- 
cree the number of grams of gold con- 
stituting the dollar. We shall see what 
would be the result of such a procedure 
a little later. 


MONEY AS A MEASURE OF VALUE 


Let us first consider the other func- 
tion of money, that of a measure of the 
value of other commodities. The great 
advantage claimed for the commodity 
standard is that its value is constant, 
being made up of the average values of 
a large number of staple commodities, 
while the value of gold, being a single 
commodity, is subject to great fluctua- 
tions of value. 

While I do not intend to discuss the 
subject at length, I believe that it is 
fair to assume that the nearest approach 
to a standard of absolute value is a 
years hard work. Is it so certain, then, 
that the amount of corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, live stock, or any other agricul- 
tural product resulting from a year’s 
hard work at agriculture is more con- 
stant than the amount of gold resulting 
from a year’s hard work at gold mining? 
If the farmer works a year, but due to 
a drouth reaps only half a crop, is there 
not twice the amount of absolute value 
in each bushel? And is a half crop an 
unheard-of thing in agriculture? Where, 
then, is the absolute stability of values 
in commodities any more than in gold? 

The amount of commodities resulting 
from a year’s hard work in the indus- 
tries, while not varying so much as in 
agriculture, still varies approximately as 
much as the resulting gold from a year’s 
hard work in gold mining. While it is 
not contended that gold does not vary 
in absolute value, it is my contention 


‘that it varies as little, if not less, than 


most other commodities. 


THE RESULT OF ADOPTING A COMMODITY 
STANDARD 


And now what would be the actual 
result of the adoption of a commodity 
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standard? Whenever the general price 
level (or the index number) should rise 
ten per cent., the gold dollar would be 
declared to contain ten per cent. more 
gold to replace the shrinkage which 
this theory contends would have oc- 
curred in the value of gold. With a 
given amount of bullion this of course 
would reduce the percentage of cover 
for the outstanding currency by ten per 
cent. Should the price level rise 100 
per cent. (as it did during the recent 
war), the gold cover would thus be re- 
duced to fifty per cent. The result 
would be 100 per cent. inflation of the 
currency. The fluctuation in the amount 
of gold constituting a dollar would 
cause a speculation in gold, similar to 
the recent speculation in commodities; 
gold would be sold short on a rising 
market and hoarded on a falling market. 
If the Government freely redeemed its 
currency in gold, the result would be 
that the whole gold supply would be 
hoarded or cornered whenever the gen- 
eral price level was falling. No one 
will deny that it would be a very much 
easier matter to corner the supply of 
gold than to corner the supply of all 
other commodities in the country. 

It will be seen that the evils of cur- 
rency inflation suffered by most coun- 
tries during the war would be precisely 
the same, if not worse, with a com- 
modity standard, and we would have 
the added evil of a speculation in gold, 
which would be far more fatal to the 
economic security of society than the 
corresponding speculation in commodi- 
ties, which, due to their vast quantities, 
cannot be cornered as gold could be. 

In international trade a commodity 
currency would produce chaos, because 
of the constantly varying quotations of 
gold in the various countries. Com- 
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modity prices (or the index number) 
would not be identical in any two coun- 
tries. Such a chaotic condition would 
quickly force international trade to ig- 
nore the commodity currency, as it does 
some of the worthless paper currencies 
of Europe, and settle balances in gold 
by weight. As the commodity money 
advocates admit, and sometimes even 
boast, commodity money would be non- 
exportable. 

The evils mentioned would flow from 
a half-and-half commodity currency; 
that is, a commodity currency based 
upon a gold reserve. Some of the shal- 
lower advocates of this theory, how- 
ever, would dispense with any gold re- 
serve whatever. This, of course, would 
make the commodity currency purely a 
wildcat fiat currency and nothing more. 
If the suggestion is made that a reserve 
of the actual commodities represented 
by the commodity currency should be 
carried against it, this would require 
banks or treasuries that would make 
our biggest warehouses look like pyg- 
mies. The commodities would, of course, 
deteriorate with time and weather con- 
ditions, and the currency based upon 
them would be worth no more than the 
deteriorating commodities held to re- 
deem it. 

Let us hold fast to the common-sense 
proposition that real money must have 
real value back of it, and that the best 
form of real value for a monetary re- 
serve is gold. The commodity currency 
theory is simply a variation of the 
theory of a fiat currency ; and one would 
think that the present experience of 
Russia, Austria Hungary and Germany 
with that kind of a currency would be 
sufficient to show its evil effects upon 
the economic life of a country. 
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Can Savings Banks be Forced to Invest: 
Their Surplus Funds in Real Estate 


Bonds and Mortgages ? 


By Thomas 


HERE has been introduced and 

is now pending at Albany leg- 

islation that is designed to 
prevent savings banks of New York 
state from investing their surplus funds 
in bank acceptances and bills of ex- 
change. The bill would repeal the 
State law enacted several years ago 
under which savings banks were author- 
ized to make loans on bank acceptances 
and bills of exchange. 

This legislation apparently is not in- 
tended to be constructive; in reality 
it is simply coercive—a sort of collater- 
al legislation that has been wrapped 
up with measures designed to relieve 
the acute housing situation which has 
developed within the State of New 
York, and especially in the Greater 
Citv. 

The statesmen who proposed the 
measure apparently hoped to force 
savings banks to invest their surplus 
funds in real estate mortgages. This 
is certainly a vain hope. Besides 
narrowing the market for bank accept- 
ances and thus defeating the efforts 
of the Federal Reserve Board and other 
agencies to popularize and broaden the 
market for these acceptances, the meas- 
ure could not possibly accomplish the 
end of forcing savings banks to put 
their money in real estate bonds and 
mortgages. These institutions would 
either place their funds on deposit with 
their correspondents or invest them in 
some kind of securities permitted by 
state laws. The bank acceptance has 
furnished them with an ideal invest- 
ment for the surplus funds because it 
possesses the three fundamental requi- 
sites of security, yield and availability 
of funds. 

The proposed legislation if enacted 
would place New York savings institu- 
tions at a decided disadvantage com- 
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pared with other similar institutions 
elsewhere, especially in such near-by 
localities as Jersey City, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Boston and those in 
states further removed which do a large 
savings bank business by mail. 

When the legislation went into effect 
amending New York State Banking 
Law so as to permit savings banks to 
invest their funds in bank acceptances, 
the action was gratifying to New York 
savings institutions generally. Such 
act was certain not only to enlarge the 
field of usefulness of such institutions 
but also to broaden the market for ac- 
ceptances. Trustees of many savings 
banks have learned from the great de- 
clines that have taken place in what 
they had previously regarded as gilt- 
edge securities that the superlative de- 
gree of caution which kept prime bills 
of exchange under a sort of suspicious 
contempt was unwarranted. We have 
had opportunity to observe that even 
preferred stocks and first mortgage 
bonds can decline in price. 


ADVANTAGES OF BANK ACCEPTANCES 


Bank acceptances are liquid, they 
vield a satisfactory return, they are 
available for rediscount at the Federal 
Reserve Bank and can be readily nego- 
tiated in the open market. 

Many states have found desirable a 
broader view of these bills of exchange 
as suitable investments for savings 
banks funds. 

In Massachusetts the legislation was 
desired to establish a broad market for 
bank acceptances and to aid in the per- 
manent establishment of dollar credits. 
Both ends were admirably attained, 


LAWS OF THE DIFFERENT STATES 


Various states hold different attitudes 
towards this question of the investment 
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of savings bank funds in bank accept- 
ances, but the difference is chiefly one 
of degree and not of type. For in- 
stance, the present laws of California 
provide that a savings bank may dis- 
count or purchase bankers’ acceptances 
of which the acceptor is a bank or trust 
company having a paid-in capital of 
$1,000,000. Such bankers’ acceptances 
shall be bills of exchange of the kind 
and character defined and made eligible 
under the Federal Reserve Act and the 
then current regulation of the Federal 
Reserve Board for rediscount or for 
purchase in the open market by the 
Federal Reserve Bank; provided, how- 
ever, that no savings bank shall at any 
time acquire by discount or purchase 
an amount of such bankers’ acceptances 
greater than fifty-five per cent. of its 
deposits nor shall any savings bank be 
permitted to acquire any such bankers’ 
acceptances from any one acceptor in 
an amount which shall exceed five per 
cent. of the capital and surplus of such 
bank. The law further provides that: 

No bill shall be eligible for discount 
or purchase by a savings bank, the pro- 
ceeds of which have been used or are 
to be used: 


1. For a permanent or fixed invest- 
ment of any kind such as lands, build- 
ing, machinery, including additions, al- 
terations or other permanent improve- 
ments, except such as are properly to 
be regarded as costs of operation. 

2. For investments of a merely 
speculative character, in goods or other- 
wise. 

3. For carrying or trading in stocks, 
bonds or other investment securities. 

4. And must not be a bill of any 
individual firm or corporation which 
has under pledge or hypothecation any 
of its personal assets or which has 
any contingent liability arising from 
the rediscount of bills receivable or 
from accommodation endorsements of 
such individual, firm or corporation. 


The laws of California also provide 
that no savings bank shall at any time 
acquire by discount or purchase an 
amount of such commercial paper great- 
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er than five per cent. of its deposits nor 
shall any savings bank acquire, directly 
or indirectly by discount or purchase, 
any such commercial paper of any one 
person, firm or co-partnership or cor- 
poration, in an amount which shall ex- 
ceed five per cent. of the capital and 
surplus of such bank. 

The laws of Connecticut provide 
that savings banks may invest up to 
three per cent. of their deposits and 
surplus in acceptances authorized by 
the Federal Reserve Act of the United 
States, or any national bank, or mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Bank, in 
that state, or in Boston, Massachusetts, 
Providence, Rhode Island, or New 
York city, or Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania or of any state bank or trust 
company in that state, which may be 
authorized: to issue such acceptances; 
but the amount invested in the accept- 
ances of any one bank by any savings 
bank must not exceed thirty per cent. 
of the capital stock, surplus and un- 
divided profits of such bank, and the 
amount invested in the acceptances of 
any one bank by a savings bank, when 
added to the sum of any funds deposited 
by the savings bank in such bank, must 
not exceed thirty per cent. of the capital 
stock, surplus and undivided profits, of 
such depository bank. 

In Indiana enactments permit sav- 
ings bank to deal in exchange by pur- 
chasing and selling sight or time drafts 
and acceptances payable out of that 
state up to ten thousand dollars and 
for a period not exceeding 120 days to 
run from the time of the purchase 
thereof. 

In New Hampshire savings banks 
may invest in acceptances of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System, 
of the kinds of maturities made eligible 
for rediscount or purchase by Federal 
Reserve Banks or in notes of makers 
whose net assets are not less than 
$250,000 and whose indebtedness does 
not exceed fifty per cent. of their quick 
assets, but not exceeding five per cent. 
of the deposits can be loaned to any 
one borrower on this class of security; 
and not exceeding thirty per cent. of 
the deposits shall be invested under the 
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provisions of this law, which provides 
that except in notes with two or more 
signers or one or more endorsers, or 
in acceptances, no savings bank shall 
invest hereunder unless its guaranty 
fund is full and unimpaired and the 
total value of its assets as determined 
by the Board of Bank Commissioners 
shall exceed the amount of its deposits 
by at least ten per cent. 

In New Jersey all banks are author- 
ized to accept for payment at a future 
date drafts drawn upon them by their 
customers and to issue letters of credit 
authorizing holders thereof to draw 
drafts upon them or their correspond- 
ents at sight or on time for a period 
not exceeding one year; provided that 
the total amount of such drafts so ac- 
cepted or letters of credit so issued for 
any one person, firm or corporation must 
not at any time exceed ten per centum 
of the capital and surplus of the ac- 
cepting or issuing bank. 

In Vermont the assets of savings 
banks may be invested in acceptances 
based on exports, imports, or domestic 
commercial transactions, when the ac- 
cepting bank is one that the law per- 
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mits an account with, and when such 
acceptances are drawn for not longer 
than ninety days. 

The laws of Ohio and Iowa permit 
savings banks to invest their funds in 
“bills of exchange” and drafts without 
specifying the particular kind of “bill 
of exchange” under which acceptances 
come. 

Colorado, Idaho and New Mexico 
savings banks invest their funds in 
commercial paper and North Dakota in 
promissory notes. 

Many of the states have not as yet 
undertaken to regulate by legislative 
enactment the investment of the funds 
of savings banks, but more of them each 
day are giving the matter of the invest- 
ment of funds in bank acceptances the 
serious consideration to which its im- 
portance entitles it. 

None of them save New York has 
suggested reactionary measures; as 
stated, the tendency has been almost 
universally in the opposite direction. If 
the effect of the pending measure is 
understood and it depends upon its 
merit for passage, it is certain to be 
defeated. 


Plans For Financing America’s Foreign 


Trade 


Prospectus of the A. B. A. Hundred Million Dollar 
Corporation Authorized by the Edge Act 


new corporation to finance 

America’s foreign trade has 
been issued by the committee of ar- 
rangements which includes: John Mc- 
Hugh, chairman, John S. Drum, Lewis 
E. Pierson, George E. Smith, Charles 
H. Sabin, Fred I. Kent, Hon. Walter 
KK. Edge, John H. Fayey, John W. 
Staley, O. K. Davis, and E. P. Thomas. 
William F. Collins, 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, is secretary. 


' 2 following prospectus for a 


It is proposed to organize a corporation 
under the provisions of the Edge Act, with 
an authorized capital of one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, for the financing of Ameri- 
can foreign trade, operations to begin on 
or about January 1, 1921. 

The Commerce and Marine Committee of 
the American Bankers Association, com- 
prising fifteen bankers, representative of 
the entire United States, after two years’ 
study of the importance of American for- 
eign trade to our domestic situation, recom- 
mended the organization of such corpora- 
tion. The committee made four different 
reports to the association, all of which have 
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been ‘unanimously approved. The last re- 
port was made to the convention of the 
association held at Washington in October 
of this year, and thereafter the president 
of the association was authorized to request 
bankers and business men to meet to take 
appropriate steps in connection with the 
organization of such corporation for the 
purposes stated. 
. MEETING 

Such meeting will be held in Chicago at 

the Congress Hotel on December 10th and 


llth of this year. 
IMMEDIATE ACTION—OUR 
EXPORT TRADE 


REASONS FOR 


An immediate inauguration of this corpo- 
ration is believed vital to the interests of 
the United States, in order that our foreign 
trade may be properly financed, and in 
order that our industries may be protected, 
so far as is possible, from an anxious future 
with attendant elements of unemployment 
and unrest. Stagnation has developed in 
the United States for commodities such as 
wool, sugar, rubber, coffee, leather, certain 
metals, and various other staples, and, to 
a lesser extent, for wheat and _ cotton, 
whereas practically all such commodities 
are urgently required in many other coun- 
tries of the world. The American dollar 
is at a premium in practically every country 
of the world to such an extent that 

(1) Exports from the United States to 
many countries during a considerable period 
have not been paid for by those countries. 

(2) Future exports from the United 
States for an indefinite time cannot be paid 
for in large part except over an extended 
period. 

(3) In the case of countries where, it is 
believed, exchange may turn within a few 
months, buying in the United States has 
practically stopped, except where arrange- 
ments could be made for postponing pay- 
ment until exchange turns. 

(4) European countries in general are 
being obliged to confine their purchases 
here rigorously to necessities of the moment 
and are unable to obtain sufficient raw ma- 
terial to restore their industries. 


EFFECT ON INDUSTRY 


Our export trade outside of Europe, 
which has been built up during the last sev- 
eral years, covering South America, South 
Africa, Australasia and the Far East, is 
beginning to back up and throw goods man- 
ufactured for export into competition with 
goods manufactured for domestic consump- 
tion in the markets of the United States. 


LOANS OF BANKS 


The banks of the country up to this time 
have taken part in foreign loans directly, 
7nd also indirectly through the advance of 
funds to manufacturers who in turn have 
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in effect loaned their production abroad. 
While such loans have been helpful in con- 
tinuing our foreign trade, they have been 
carried about as far as conservatism war- 
rants. Further credits, in order to meet 
the situation and allow the distribution of 
the over-supply of commodities in the 
United States and prevent the accumula- 
tion of manufactures, must be of longer 
time than banks and industrial institutions 
can legitimately undertake to carry. 


SCOPE OF CORPORATION 


Formed under the Edge Act, which is an 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Law, 
with sufficient capital to enable it to operate 
in many parts of the world simultaneously, 
it is believed that the proposed corporation 
would offer the best available means of 
meeting the situation effectively. This 
corporation would carry sufficient weight to 
enable it to operate with interests of the 
highest standing wherever it undertook 
business, exerting a certain and commanding 
influence abroad. With one hundred million 
dollars capital, it would command the high- 
est degree of public confidence, attract the 
best expert talent and give the utmost pro- 
tection to the investor. It would be in 
nosition to formulate a widespread educa- 
tional campaign for production and thrift, 
and thus create a market for its debentures 
among the private investors of America 
without in any way militating against the 
existing investment market. At the same 
time it would be in position to encourage, 
with permanent results, the export trade 
not only of individual parts of the country 
but also of the country as a whole. It 
would be able to carry the expense in- 
volved in the establishment of agencies in 
foreign countries. wherever necessary to 
keep in close touch with developing condi- 
tions. 

SUBSCRIBERS 


It is proposed that all banks and _busi- 
ness corporations, and the public generally 
throughout the country, shall be invited to 
subscribe for stock, subject to allotment in 
the event of over-subscription. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM BANKS 


The law provides that a National Bank 
may invest in the stock of a corporation 
as proposed, on condition that the aggre- 
gate amount of stock held in all such 
corporations shall not exceed ten per centum 
of the subscribing bank’s capital and sur- 
plus. Under the provisions of the McIean- 
Platt Act, a National Bank may file appli- 
cation with the Federal Reserve Board un- 
til January 1, 1921, for permission to sub- 
scribe for stock of such corporation. 


PRICE OF STOCK 


In the event of organization, it is pro- 
posed that subscriptions be received at the 
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rate of $105 per share of $100, thus pro- 
viding $100 of capital and $5 of survlus 
for each share subscribed. There would be 
no underwriting or promotion stock. 


PAYMENTS 


The law provides for the payment of 
twenty-five per cent. of the capital at the 
commencement of business, and the balance 
in installments of at least ten per cent. of 
the whole amount every sixty days there- 
after. Payments by subscribing ~banks 
would thus be extended through the year 
1921 and well into 1922, and the corpora- 
tion would still be able to do business on 
as large a scale as it. could safely under- 
take, in view of the necessity of a careful 
checking up of all conditions which might 
surround its every operation. 


DEBE NTURES 


The corporation would be permitted by 
law to issue its debentures against existing 
securities owned by it to an amount equal 
to ten times its capital. One reason for 
its capital being placed at one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, is to give it the maximum 
financial ability of one billion one hundred 
million dollars. Debentures could undoubt- 
edly be distributed, secured by high-class 
foreign obligations of sufficiently long time 
to enable the restoration of industries in 
importing countries, and allow of payment 
being made at maturity. Such operations 
would naturally be of a class that would 
not compete with investment bankers 
handling foreign securities; indeed, they 
should go far toward increasing the merit 
of such securities through helping in the 
reorganization of foreign industries. 


SUPERVISION 


The corporation’s business and activity 
would be subject, as provided by law, to 
supervision by the Federal Reserve Board, 
the same body that supervises the Federal 
Reserve Bank System. 


MANAGEMENT 


It is proposed that the management of 
the corporation shall be as prudent and 
capable as the management of our best 
banking institutions. 
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DIRECTORS 


It is proposed that the directors shall be 
elected by the stockholders in a way that 
will provide for representation of the entire 
country on the Board. 


SAFETY 


It is proposed -that no business shall be 
handled by the corporation except that 
which shall be in the interest of American 
foreign trade, and then only if it be entire- 
ly safe from the standpoint of the stock- 
holders’ investment. 


PROFIT 


It is confidently believed that an invest- 
ment in the stock of this corporation will 
not only be of great benefit and help to 
American foreign trade, but that such in- 
vestment will prove to be an entirely safe 
and in due time profitable one. ’ 


DISTRIBUTION OF DEBENTURES 


It is proposed that the stockholding banks 
of the corporation shall be its agents in 
distributing its debentures and for such 
service proper compensation shall be paid. 


EFFECT ON BANKS 


The functioning of such a corporation 
will unquestionably prove helpful to the 
banks of the country. It will relieve them 
of many transactions which they are now 
carrying on in short time form, but which 
are in fact long time credits. It will not 
he competitive with the banks, but will 
reinforce them. Under successful opera- 
tion it will prevent the tying up of further 
funds by bankers in advances for foreign 
account at the expense of American indus- 
tries, without any resultant detrimental 
competition to the banks. 


EFFECT ON TRADE 


It is believed that the effect of the or- 
ganization of such a corporation at this 
time will be most beneficial, and it is also 
believed that the functioning of the corpora- 
tion will, as heretofore set forth by the 
Commerce and Marine Committee’s report, 
promote, thrift, efficiency and greater pro- 
duction, the result of which will find re- 
flection in our foreign trade, which in turn 
will prove profitable and be productive of 
greater wealth. 
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Book Reviews 


How to Make Money IN Foreign Ex- 
CHANGE AND Foreign Bonps. By 
W. J. Greenwood, C. P. A. New 
York: Financial Books Company. 


The author gives details of the best 
bonds of each of the foreign countries, 
with their present market values and 
indications of the probable profits to be 
made. 

The investor is shown how he can 
manage these investments, is directed as 
to investment of large or small sums, 
and how to buy and when to sell. A 
report of the wealth and resources of 
the European countries is given as proof 
of the security for repayment of their 
bonds. 

Mr. Greenwood’s knowledge and ex- 
perience of his subject may be judged 
by the fact that he is a certified ac- 
countant in the United States, London 
and Paris, and was formerly special 
lecturer on foreign exchange and inter- 
national trade methods for the Univer- 
sity of London Commercial Courses. 
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Tue Czecus aND SLovAks IN AMERI- 
can Bankine. By Thomas Capek 
and Thomas Capek, Jr. New York: 
F. H. Revell Company. 


As no tabulation has been made here- 
tofore of banks in which the majority 
of stockholders are of Czech and Slovak 
origin, the authors of this little book 
have published it to show this phase of 
the activities of the people of that coun- 
try who are now citizens of the United 
States. 

ay 


Tue SieuTtuH oF St. James Square. By 
Melville D. Post. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. 

A series of remarkable episodes in 
the career of Sir Henry Marquis, chief 
of the investigation department of Scot- 
land Yard, are interestingly unfolded. 
The story is written from an unusual 
angle and according to a new method, 
different from the ordinary detective 
story. 


Corporation Finance. By Edward S. 
Mead. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 

The present revision of this book is 
more extensive than any so far and in- 
cludes all recent developments in cor- 
porate financing and in legislation, both 
federal and state. It describes the pro- 
cedure of financing a corporation, in- 
cluding the raising of money for con- 
struction, etc., the distribution of cor- 
porate earnings, the different types of 
the securities issued to obtain new funds 
and the considerations influencing the 
selection of different types, the method 
of consolidating corporations, the pro- 
cedure in receivership and the methods 
of reorganization of the capital ac- 
counts of solvent and insolvent corpora- 
tions. The book contains a large amount 
of concrete material, in addition to the 
theoretical considerations. 
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Some Aspects or BaNnkinc THEORY. 
By Wm. H. Steiner, B. S., A. M. 
New York: W. D. Gray. 

Certain aspects of banking have been 
selected for detailed analysis by the 
author, who is assistant director, divi- 
sion of analysis and research, Federal 
Reserve Board. Attention is given to 
the evolutionary character of banking, 
followed by discussion of commercial 
banking, banking in the present eco- 
nomic order, investment banking and, 
finally, analysis of the operation of the 
banking system in general. 


ay 
RELIGION AND Business. By Roger W. 

Babson. New York: The MacMillan 

Company. 

The author tells in this book the 
things that the business men think about 
the church and what the church thinks 
about the business men. He talks re- 
ligion in business men’s forms of 
thought and language. Since the church 
survives its apparently slack and un- 
businesslike methods of work, and con- 
ditions that would kill any other insti- 
tution, he believes that it is well worth 
the study of the business men. 
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Catching the Holiday Spirit 


Dvreinc THE season of Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, people are 
in a particularly receptive mood 
for sentimental suggestions. The 
bank advertiser should not fail 
to take advantage of this con- 
dition, and by putting a touch 
of Christmas sentiment in his 
advertising he can do much to 
promote the bank’s good-will 
and to win for it many staunch 
friends for the coming year. 

Christmas decorations in the 
bank’s lobby are by no means 
out of place, and help to make 
the bank attractive at this sea- 
son and to give customers the 
feeling that after all the- bank 
is human. The bank’s windows 
should also not be neglected and 
should contain some sort of dis- 
play suggestive of the season. 
For example, an appropriate 
display would be a number of 
bank books surrounded by 
Christmas trimmings and ac- 
companied by a poster reading: 
“An Appropriate Holiday Gift 
—A Christmas Bank Account.” 

Last year a_ northwestern 
bank sent out an _ attractive 
pamphlet which was _ entitled 
“Our Holiday Deputy” and 
read as follows: 


If we were endowed with 
magical powers we might be able 
to make a personal New Year’s 
call on each member of our 
family of depositors. 

the early 70’s, during the 

years of this bank’s exist- 

this pleasurable courtesy 

have been a New Year’s 
possibility. 

In the present early 20’s, this 
Possibility has passed to the 
realms of magic. Our depositors 
are now numerous enough to form 
a good sized city. 

We appoint this letter there- 
fore, to be our holiday deputy 
to wish you_much prosperity and 
Progress in 1920, and, personally, 
& very great measure of health 
and happiness. 

We believe in sentiment in 
business—not insipid sentimental- 


ity, be it understood, but sturdy, 
friendly sentiment. 

In this year of grace, 1920, 
we hope to make this friendly 
feeling work for you to your bet- 
ter advantage. 

These good wishes are not en- 
tirely unselfish, for your success 
means our success. 

It is your business and your 
co-operation that have contrib- 
uted greatly to the progress of 
this bank. It has been upon the 
recommendation of depositors 
that many of our new accounts 
have originated, and from their 
thoughtful suggestions that many 
improvements in our service have 
been made. 

It is for such co-operation that 
we wish to thank you. We shall 
always endeavor to merit it. 


With an appropriate Christ- 
mas illustration the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh 


They had a smail business 
— that is —~ ed wanted 
a big bank. 


WO young men whe had been succes 
ful execunves boing _iae awed 
of their 


“It gill be © small busines st the begin 
ond 


THE semen 
TRUST COMPANY 


37 Wall Street 
i Ree. o ab Se 222 Breet 
th pe 
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Successfully refuting the fallacy that 
large banks are not interested 
in small business 


last year used a two-column ad- 
vertisement which read as fol- 
lows: 


TINY TIM’S TOAST 

Thousands of good people who 
have read Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol” will recall Tiny Tim’s all- 
comprehensive prayer-toast, “God 
bless us, every one!” 

At this time of good-cheer and 
good-will, we know of no more 
suitable or seasonable expression 
3 sentiment than that of Tiny 

im’s. 


The National City Company 
put the Christmas touch in one 
of their investment advertise- 
ments which read: 


THE CHRISTMAS MAGIC OF 
HIGH-GRADE SECURITIES 
The wise men of to-day give 

Christmas -presents that do not 

fade from memory. A good se- 

curity is the most substantial of 

Christmas tokens. Its value is 

perennial. It is like the magic 

purse of the fairy tale, in which 

a new coin appeared to take the 

place of every coin withdrawn. 

The maturing interest of a prime 

security serves as a continuing 

reminder of the generosity of the 
giver. 

The National City 
ean provide you with attractive 
securities ideal for Christmas 
gifts, gathered carefully by ex- 
perts from among the world’s best 
government, municipal, public 
utility, railroad, industrial, and 
realty issues. 


In 1919 the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of New York, now 
the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, sent out a Christmas 
card on which was reproduced 
an old wood cut of Wall Street 
in 1803, the year that the bank 
was organized. 

A western bank that was of- 
fering to give a home safe with 
every new savings account used 
the following Christmas adver- 
tisement: 


Company 


TRUE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
PROMPTS THE GIFT THAT 
ENCOURAGES THE RECIP- 
IENT TO HELP HIM- 
SHELF 
Give a Savings Account and 
you lay a firm foundation for 
thrifty habits. 
The practical help comes with 
(Continued on page 967) 
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Banking Publicity 
Monthly Publicity Section 


Tue Banxers MaGazine 


253 Broadway, New York 


~ DECEMBER 1920 _ 


THE NEW BUSINESS DEPART- 
MENT is considered import- 
ant enough in several of the 
larger and trust 
companies in New York, 
Chicago and Cleveland to 
place a vice-president of the 
institution in charge of it. 


& 


BANKS GENERALLY feel that 
there is a vast amount of 
business to be obtained from 
their own customers. Per- 
sonal solicitation is being 
used for new business of 
almost every nature, includ- 
ing custody accounts, trusts, 
foreign exchange, bonds, 
country bank accounts and 
Trust 
rapidly 
na- 


banks 


commercial accounts. 
departments are 
being developed by 
tional banks and they are 
intensively cultivating their 
present to get 
business de- 
partment. 


depositors 
for this 


& 


Tuere ts A feeling that in- 
creased efforts should be 
made to humanize trust ad- 
vertising. That is, that it 
should be simplified so that 
more people will understand 
what a trust company does 
in its trust department. 
The campaign soon to be 
launched nationally by the 
trust company section of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion ought to help material- 
ly in this direction, especial- 


new 


ly if trust companies locally 
will co-operate in their own 
advertising. 


Tue tive bank advertising 
man is always looking for 
new angles to bring out in 
advertising his institution. 
For instance, a bank man 
noticed that in a policy of 
insurance against the forg- 
ing and raising of checks, 
the insurance company in- 
serted a clause to the effect 
that in order to enjoy the 
benefits of the policy it was 
necessary for the assured 
to see to it that his bank 
account was balanced every 
month. This fact made the 
basis of a good advertise- 
ment calling attention to the 
bank’s monthly statement 
system of handling 
tomers’ accounts. 


& 


A pank should be on friend- 
ly enough terms with deposi- 
tors employing large num- 
bers of persons so that a 
list of employees could be 
obtained for the purpose 
of following up, especially 
in behalf of the savings de- 
partment. There are many 
other ways in which good, 
live mailing lists can be ob- 
tained and it is one of the 
first duties of the publicity 
or new business manager to 
lists and see 
kept up to 


cus- 


secure such 
that they are 


date. 

& 
EVERY ADVERTISING BANK 
should choose a distinctive 
style of type and always 
use it in its advertising. 
That will create a sort of 
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trademark value. Some 
banks have bought their own 
special fonts of type and 
placed them in the local 
newspaper composing 
rooms. The big advertising 
banks, through their adver- 
tising agencies, get a satis- 
factory layout, have electro- 
types made and sent to one 
newspaper office where 
stereotypes are made for 
printing in that paper, and 
stereotyped matrices 
(“mats”) are made for use 
in other papers. This usual- 
ly eliminates typographical 
errors and insures a uniform 
and satisfactory appearance 
for the advertisement. As 
to type faces best suited to 
the bank advertisement, 
Caslon is used almost too 
frequently. While it is a 
most satisfactory type face 
to suggest dignity and 
stability, other faces are 
quite as appropriate. Bodoni 
is pre-eminently _ suitable, 
yet it is very little used. 
Goudy Old Style is another, 
and although quite different 
from any of these, Bookman 
is another. Scotch Roman. 
while beautiful and appro- 
priate in general, has the 
fault of over-heavy capitals, 
which stand out too strong- 
ly. As to methods of use, 
simplicity, an avoidance of 
undue display, richness, ‘f 
you like, but nothing or 
nate, and legibility seem to 
cover the requirements. 


& 


“You only, O books, are lib- 
eral and independent, You give 
to all who ask, and enfranchise 
all who serve you assiduously.” 

Richard de Bury. 
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Catching the Holiday Spirit 
(Continued from page 965) 


the littke Home Safe that you 
can secure with Christmas 
Accounts opened at this bank. 

With this safe the proud owner 

a new Savings pass-book finds 

easy to save spare dimes, 
nickels and quarters, and the to- 
tal amount saved grows with sur- 
prising rapidity. 


Some banks on New Year's 
Day publish a statement of the 
bank’s condition, together with 
asummary of the progress made 
during the past year. Inciden- 
tally they take the opportunity 
of thanking their customers for 
their co-operation, which made 
such progress possible. 

The Northern Savings Bank 
of St. Paul put the children’s 
appeal in the following Santa 
Claus advertisement: 


“HELLO SANTA!” 


“Since I wrote you, I have 
changed my wishes about the 
many playthings. I believe that 
I would rather have a savings 
bank book from the Northern 
Savings Bank. I hear that they 
inclose them in a_ beautiful 
Christmas envelope. That would 
be dandy.” 


Even trust business can be 
given a Christmas twist, as, for 
example, the following adver- 
tisement of the Bankers Trust 
Company: 


A WISE MAN’S CHRISTMAS 
THOUGHT 


Instead of giving large sums 
of money outright, many prudent 
men are putting such funds in 
trust with this company, making 
the income payable to the bene 
fciary. The principal amount 
can be paid over on a_ specified 
date. 

Might it not be wise as well 
as kind to establish, as a Christ- 
mas gift. a trust for each of the 
persons dependent on you, or for 
some other person or object you 
wish to support? Thus they 
would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their maintenance 
will be assured, no matter what 
your own circumstances might 
be, because under the law their 
incomes would be entirely sepa- 
rate from your own. 


The examples just given are 
only a few of the possibilities 
of Christmas and New Year’s 
bank advertising. Every bank 
will have its own particular idea 
of what should be done, but no 
bank can very well afford to 
ignore the season entirely. 
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One of the most interesting exhibits of advertising at the recent 
Washington Convention of the American Bankers Association was the 
striking rewspaper campaign of The Equitable Trust Company 

The illustrations have been unusually successful in creating an 
accurate impression of the size, scope, stability and quality of the 
institution. 

The copy is short, concise, to the point, and. distinctly human 
in its apneal to the seeker after banking, trust and investment service. 

The Equitable Trust Company has carried its thorough handling 
of advertising matter beyond its newspaper and magazine copy. The 
booklets of the company are really masterpieces of the printing art 
and are so readable in arrangement and subject matter that they are 
almost certain to be read by each recipient. 

A picture of the Equitable Trust Company's exhibit, which was 
secured from the advertising manager, Arthur DeBebian, who has 
been responsible for the development of the company’s advertising, is 
reproduced above. 
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Advertising at the Bankers Convention 


AT THE RECENT convention at 
Washington of the American 
Bankers Association unusual 
emphasis was placed on bank 
advertising, probably owing 
largely to the fact that Richard 
S. Hawes, the retiring presi- 
dent, is a firm believer in the 
value of advertising. This em- 
phasis was shown in three ways: 

First, by arranging to have 
advertising given a place on the 
general program. This commis- 
sion was assigned Fred W. 
Ellsworth, vice-president of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and a former president of 
the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation. 

Secondly, by arranging a con- 
ference on bank advertising and 
publicity for the second evening 
of the convention. This confer- 
ence was conducted under the 
auspices of the public relations 


ro 
a 


ju} 


J 


ferevere 


committee, and was presided 
over by M. E. Holderness, vice- 
president, First National Bank 
of St. Louis, the founder and 
former president of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association. 
The chief speakers of this con- 
ference were Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, editor of World’: Work, 
and former president of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, and Wm. Ganson 
Rose, of Cleveland, a pioneer 
bank advertising authority. This 
conference attracted a standing- 
room audience, and was easily 
rated the live-wire meeting of 
the convention. 

Thirdly, by bringing to Wash- 
ington the complete exhibit of 
the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation, just as it was shown 
in June at the convention of 
the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. This ex- 
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Featuring the accessibility of its officers. Such copy helps to overcome the 


A 


Not so very long ago it was 
customary for bank officials to 
have their private offices away 
from the general banking room. 


The First National Bank 
changed from this order about 


ten years ago, realizing that the customers’ 
accessibility to the managing heads was a 
form of modern service that was rightfully 
due its customers. 


We invite you to notice, the next time you 
are in the First National, how easy it is to 
speak to any of the officials of the bank 
with whom you desire conversation. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF PORTLAND OREGON 


* THE FIRST -NATIONAL - BANK WEST- 
OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


the public feeling that bank officers are cold and aloof 
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hibit was under the supervision 
of Carroll Ragan, of the United 
States Mortgage and _ Trust 
Company, New York. It was 
set up in the Red Room of the 
New Willard Hotel, consisted 
of 5,200 feet of select bank and 
trust company advertising 
specimens, embracing media 
and methods of every charac- 
ter used by 500 leading finan- 
cial institutions, and was the 
center of attraction from the 
opening of the convention week 
until its close. 

Herbert Morgan, assistant 
vice-president of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company and sec- 
retary of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association; F. D. Con- 
ner, of the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago, and 
E. H. Kittredge, of the Old 
Colony Trust Company, Bos- 
ton, both vice-presidents of the 
F. A. A., represented the F. A. 
A. at the convention and took 
prominent parts in the adver- 
tising conference. A large nun- 
ber of other members of the F. 
A. A. attended the convention 
unofiicially. 

A notable incident of the con- 
ference was a resolution unani- 
mously adopted memorializing 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion to make the conference, the 
exhibit and a place on the gen- 
eral program permanent fea- 
tures of American Bankers As- 
sociation conventions. 

The following high-lights are 
indices to the constructive force 
of the efforts that were made 
in the convention for the pro- 
motion of advertising and pub- 
licity: 


Extract from report of Com- 
mittee on Public Relations: 


Public opinion, that elusive 
mistress of fortune, is court 
assiduously these days with vari- 
ous forms of public relations, by 
people in all walks of life, and 
is reckoned in the constructive 
efforts of most all organizations. 
Too long the American Bankers 
Association has sedately refused 
to pay homage to the power of 
properly disseminated public in- 
formation, although the list © 
those national associations de 
veloping such departments & 
major activities has grown apace. 

We do not seek to mold opinion 
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by the overworked propaganda 
methods, but to enlighten and aid 
the proper public opinion as con- 
cerns the importance of banking, 
its place in the community and 
the nation, and the work of this 
association. 


Extract from Fred _ Ells- 
worth’s address before the gen- 
eral session: 


Probably the most significant 
concrete action of the American 
Bankers Association in recent 
years along the lines of intelli- 
gent, continuous, educational 
publicity, was the authorization 
of a committee on Public Rela- 
tions. This committee has a big 
purpose and with proper support 
and the undivided co-operation 
of the members of the American 
Bankers Association, it can pro- 
duce tremendous results by way 
of popularizing the profession of 
banking, making known to the 
average man just how necessary 
are the banker and his activities 
to the business world, and how 
genuinely helpful and advantage- 
ous are the functions of a bank 
to the individual. the firm, the 
corporation, the community, and 
the nation. 

That the banks of the country 
are awakening to the importance 
of keeping in touch with the pub- 
lie is well evidenced by the re- 
markable growth in recent years 
of the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation. This association start- 
ed only four years ago, and now 
has a membership in excess of 
500, and every member is_ inti- 
mately in touch with the pub- 
licity or public relations of his 
institution. The work that this 
association is doing, both by 
individual effort. and as an 
association. in practically every 
important community in_ this 
country, is producing definite re- 
sults in acauainting Mr. Average 
Man with the essential part that 
the banker plays in the commer- 
cial. industrial. and agricultural 
Program of our community. 


Extracts from M. E. Holder- 
ness’ address before the gen- 
eral session: 


It is a mistake in my opinion, 
for the several sections of the 
American Bankers Association to 
work along independent lines of 
publicity and advertising. Such 
4 course is bound to result in 
duplication of effort, decreased 
efficiency, and that kind of dis- 
appointment that always comes 
When a fundamental law of 
economics is violated. Such a 
Policy creates competition that is 
hever procressive. 

A very few years ago bankers 
thought “only the savings end of 
the business could be profitably 
exploited through paid advertis- 
ng. Later it was decided that it 
= ethical and even profitable 
0 advertise for trust business, 
a within very recent years, it 
as been found that commercial 
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Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 








FREDERICK W. GEHLE 


In 1916, at the invitation of Gates W. McGarrah, 
president of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank of 
New York, Mr. Gehle left the position of Wall Street editor 
of the New York Evening Post to organize an advertising 
department for this bank. 


A feature of Mr. Gehle’s work has been in the building 
up of good will for the bank by a program of educational 
advertising, consisting of informative pamphlets on mat- 
ters of public interest. In this connection Mr. Gehle in- 
augurated the bank’s monthly letter which now circulates 
all over the world and is widely quoted as an authority 
on current economic questions. 


With nine branches in New York City recently added 
to the bank, with a trust department recently organized 
and with rapidly growing foreign and investment depart- 
ments, the scope of Mr. Gehle’s department has been 
greatly enlarged. 


Just at present Mr. Gehle is giving a great deal of 
thought and time to the inauguration of the new Foreign 
Trade Finance Corporation which is being organized under 
A. B. A. auspices. 
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This 
Is No Time 


For Idle Money 


7 


VERY DOLLAR 
ought to be at work 
these times. Even if your 
business expects to have 
use for part of its reserve 
fund in the near future it 
will pay you to let it earn 
interest while always 
available. 


HAT is what it will do 

if deposited with this 
Company. Confer or 
correspond with us rela- 
tive to our plan for keep- 
ing a certain amount of 
your resources liquid, and 
yet on a satisfactory earn- 
ing basis. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
Charles and Lexington Streets 


Sound advice in view of the recent credit stringency 


A campaign by any one sec- 
tion of this association, exclusive- 
ly conducted, for the purpose of 
bringing business directly and im- 
mediately to the banks of that 
section, will be disappointing. A 
general campaign, conducted by 
the association at large, under 
the joint supervision of the sev- 
eral sections, will succeed and 
get results, provided—(1) That 
its purpose be to sell the asso- 
ciation to its members and to 
the American public at large. It 
is not going wide on facts to say 
that in many cases, membership 
in the A. B. A. is either lightly 
held, or held under a misappre- 
hension, and I think you will 
agree with me that the American 
Banker is the most misunderstood 
of all business men. (2) That 
its further purpose be to advise 
the public regarding the use of 
their investment funds and not 
to stand guardian over the moral 
or social habits of the public, 
and (3) that a working arrange- 
ment be made with the Vigilance 
Department of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
who are best qualified in this 
field, to protect the public from 
the get-rich-quick pirates and 
fraudulent promoters and dealers. 

My plea is to have this giant 
organization employ a long un- 
used but valuable function, by 
applying the irresistable power 
of advertising to the two-fold 


purpose, first of increasing fixed 
wealth and multiplying the num- 
ber of citizens participating in 
fixed wealth, and secondly, for the 
protection of this wealth which 
in turn becomes our capital for 
industrial progress through, for 
example, our railroad and public 
service corporations. 

An annual fund of $100,000 
each year for three years should 
be provided by assessing mem- 
ber banks on the basis of de- 
posits. Thirty-three and _ one- 
third per cent. of this sum should 
be set aside for Vigilance work, 
and the balance expended in a 
carefully arranged and perfectly 
correlated nation-wide campaign 
of publicity and advertising. Such 
a plan is ealled for by national 
‘needs. The sponsorship for such 
a plan belongs undoubtedly to the 
American Bankers Association. 


& 


THEATRE PROGRAM AD- 
VERTISING 


SoME ADVERTISING men believe 
that theatre program advertis- 
ing has more to recommend it 
to banks and trust companies 
than some other kinds of ad- 
vertising. Here are some of the 


arguments for that kind of pub- 
licity as put out by the New 
York Theatre Program Cor. 
poration: 


In apportioning your appropri- 
ation for advertising just hear ip 
mind these facts: 

1st. That in magazine 
tising you do _ not 
cover any city. 

2d. That, moreover, you do less 
in New York than in any other 
city in the country, because may. 
azine circulation is smaller per 
capita there. 

3d. That because different 
habits and living conditions ob- 
tain in New York City is no rea- 
son at all why the retail distriby- 
tor should be thus discriminated 
against. 

4th. That the 
discrimination is a_ preconceived 
erroneous notion that an _ enor- 
mous sum must be spent in ad- 
vertising in order to cover the 
market. 

5th. That 


adver- 
intensively 


reason for this 


this erroneous con- 
ception is a result of a failure 
to make a comparatively simple 
analysis of the tremendous exist- 
ing differences between New York 
City and other metropolitan cen- 
ters. 

6th. That fundamentally this 
difference is based on the habits 
and living conditions of the New 
York resident. His leisure time 
is spent in a different manner. 

7th. That this different method 
of spendine his leisure prevents 
his being a careful reader and 
operates against effectiveness of 
newspaper advertising as com- 
pared with other communities. 

8th. That he is an _ inveterate 
theatregoer and therefore theatre 
program advertising is the logical 
and natural form of advertising 
through which he can be effec 
tively reached. 

9th. That when the New Yorker 
is advertised to he is more fe 
sponsive probablv than any other 
consumer elsewhere. He is & 
trained “spender” and__ looking 
alwavs for what is novel or best. 

10th. That through theatre pre- 
grams you do advertise to him, 
that this form of advertising com- 
bines the advantages of volume 
and class circulation with inten- 
sive concentration in the market 

11th. That because it is based 
and built around the habits and 
livine conditions of New York 
specifically, this form of adver 
tising is economical and effective 
out-of all proportion to its col 
parative cost. 

12th. That there are fifty-tw° 
different theatre nrograms pub- 
lished and the range of expendi 
ture varies from $1.500, a mini 
mum of quarter page in te 
theatres, to a maximum © 
$22.000 annually, which provides 
full page snace in all the theatres 
for an entire year. 

13th. That even the smaller of 
these exnenditures tends to equa! 
ize, in New York, the advertit 
ing done by the manufacturer 
nationally. and _ the distributor 
there is given in consequence Pr 
portionate assistance in disposing 
of his stock to the eonsumer. 
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THE INCOMPLETE 
GUARANTEE 


“We want all our friends to 
invest in this venture,” read a 
circular recently sent broadcast. 
“We are bound to make money. 
Those who buy our stock can- 
not lose. As an evidence of 
good faith the money invested 
in our shares will be returned 
to those who ask for it a year 
hence.” A bank in the Middle 
West was named as the inst!- 
tution which would return the 
money. 

“This looks good to me,” said 
acustomer in a brokerage house 
to the head of the firm. He had 
received one of the circulars. 

“Well, suppose we look for 
the nigger in the woodpile,” re- 
joined the broker, analyzing the 
offer. Then, after a pause, “Did 
it ever occur to you that noth- 
ing is said in this circular about 
returning the interest on your 


money ?” 


We Can Help You 
to Establish Credit 


It might be well to mention 
in passing’ that the wonderful 
offer speedily found its way 
into the nearest waste basket. 

—The Wall Street Journal. 


& 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVER- 
TISING 


THE VALUE or the concrete ex- 
ample in advertising, rather 
than the statement of abstract 
generalities, is shown in the fol- 
lowing two advertisements of 
the Citizens Commercial Trust 
Company of Buffalo. The open- 
ing paragraph seizes the atten- 
tion and holds it to the end. 


A THOUSAND LITTLE 
SERVICES 

“Of course it is fine to get 
interest, but I hate to spend the 
time necessary to clip the cou- 
pons.” 

That is what one of our 
patrons told a_ receiving teller 
the other day. 

And he was rather astonished 
when he learned that for a very 


Capital, 
$300,000 


A small capital often supports a surprising- 
ly large volume of business. Confidence in char- 
acter, and faith m future returns are converted 
into working capital. Credit is.the foundation 
upon which the business of the world is built. 


The establishment of credit requires a chain 
of connection between the parties concerned.Our 
bank has for years been related to financial in- 
stitutions, business houses and capitalists all 
over the state and country. 


We are in a position to, extend vou benefits, 
advantages and protection of imestimable value. 
The business experience of our officers, the fa- 
cilties of our banking institution, so conserva- 
tively built and splendidly organized, are yours 
ty command. We want to serve vou and help 
your business to expand, 


National Bank of the Republic 


MAIN AND SECOND SOUTH $2hi5, 


& A CULBERTSON, W F EARLS, 
President i 


DAVID SMITH. bNOS HOGE, 
Vice President. » Assistant Cabhier 


Cashier 


Offering a definite service to the prospective advertiser 











170 MILLION DOLLARS RESOURCES 











A well arranged display of the con- 
densed statement. It is not always 
easy to give proper typographical bal- 
ance to a statement ad. 


small fee we would not only clip 
the coupons for him, but that we 
would credit them to his account 
without his ever coming near the 
bank. 

Perhaps this coupon clipping 
service would not appeal to you, 
but there are a thousand and 
one other little services which 
this bank has to offer that are 
at the disposal of every patron 
at any of our offices. 


MAKE THIS BANK YOUR 
FINANCIAL ADVISOR 


A few days ago a woman in- 
structed one of our branch man- 
agers to buy for her $2,000 worth 
of a certain stock. 

Our investigation of this stock 
showed that the business behind 
it did not have any real assets 
and that the yield from her in- 
vestment would have been ex- 
ceedingly small if it had brought 
any return at all. 

This information was of course 
passed on to our patron and our 
advice was asked as to what was 
the best way to invest her funds. 

The advice which we gave 
was founded upon investigation 
and the result is that now this 
woman is the possessor of securi- 
ties of true value and a. 
yield. 


“What Haprenep To JIMMY 
Brake,” is the title of a little 
thrift pamphlet issued by the 
Atlanta Trust Company, At- 
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lanta, Ga. By putting the mes- 
sage in the form of a little 
story, the reader’s interest is 
aroused as it never would have 
been by a dry-as-dust sermon 
on the virtues of thrift. 


“Tue EsTaBLISHMENT OF A 
Bank,” is the title of a well- 
written article about the his- 
tory of the Traders National 
Bank of Birmingham, Ala. 
written by the president, John 
H. Frye. 


“Tue Grrarp Lerrer,” pub- 
lished by the Girard Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, con- 
tinues to attract favorable com- 
ment. Each number contains 
an article on some Philadelphia 
industry. 


Tue First Wisconsin’ Na- 
TIONAL Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., 
uses a Swede story to drive 
home the location idea to the 
business men in the _ bank’s 
neighborhood. Here’s the story, 
which was printed on a blotter: 


“IN TWO YUMPS” 


You've probably heard of the 
Swede whose brother had boarded 
a boat to bid a friend good-bye 
and found the boat had left the 
pier with him on board. As his 
brother stood frantic on the edge 
of the boat, the Swede had an 
inspiration and shouted, “Yump, 
Ole, you can make it in two 
yumps.” 

You can almost make it in two 
“vumps” from your office to the 
First Wisconsin. But you doubt- 
less pass our door frequently so 
that you wouldn’t need to make 
even the two “vumps” to open 
an account here. 

Savings deposited within the 
first five business days of the 
month draw interest for the 
whole month. Ask for one of 
our home savings banks when you 
come in. 


On tHe very next morning 
after the arrival of a newcomer 
*-to Los Angeles, he or she gets 
an invitation from the Los An- 
geles Trust & Savings Bank of 
that city—an invitation to come 
in and let that bank be of ser- 
vice to the newcomer. Coming 
so quickly after arrival, the in- 
vitation surprises the newcomer, 
and of course that has weight 
in the selection of a_ bank. 
Neatly lithographed, this invita- 
tion reads: 


Mr. Motley H. Flint, vice- 
president of the Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank, begs to 
welcome you and to suggest that 
this bank will render you any 
courtesy within its power, so long 
as you remain in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Upon presentation of this 
notice we will be glad to give you 
complete road maps of Southern 
California and data concerning 
automobile tours, as well as 
guides and maps of the city. 

If you will fill out the enclosed 
identification card and present it 
at Window 52 when you come in 
for your maps, this bank will be 
able to serve you without delay 
in case you should wish to trans- 
fer funds from other cities, or 
to cash the drafts or checks 
which you may have brought with 
you. 

If you desire, you will be given 
a card of introduction to those 
who can best aid you in obtain- 
ing an apartment or a_ house, 
either furnished or unfurnished— 
this because the housing problem 
in Los Angeles is a difficult one 
at the present time. 

Should you decide at any time 
to build or purchase e home 
here, we will be very glad to pro- 
tect you during the entire trans- 
action by investigating the title 
to the property and by holding 
the purchase price in escrow un- 
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til the deeds are properly mad 
out and signed. , 

Come in and get acquainted 
anyway. 


Every name on baggage de- 
livered by a local transfer con- 
cern that delivers a majority of 
the local baggage is used in 
this way, even the names on 
baggage delivered Sunday be- 
ing reached by mail early the 
following Monday morning. 


On tHe twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, the following an- 
nouncement was made: 


“Representative Cleveland men 
have written estimates of the 
bank’s outstanding policies and 
activities which,” the president 
said, ‘‘will be given to the public 
as follows: 

** *Pioneering,’ A. R. Horr, vice 
president, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States; 
‘Directors Who Direct,’ Ambrose 
Swasey, president, Warner & 
Swasey Company; ‘Branch Bank- 
ing,’ E. G. Tillotson, Tillotson & 
Wolcott Company; ‘Trust Funds 
and Location of Branches,’ Leon- 





More than 
100,000 Patrons 
Bank Here 


departments are: 


— oe 


practical banking concern 





iT. LOUIS people know the Mercantile as the most democratic, 

friendly, efficiently arranged and conveniently situated banking institu- 

tion in our city—with a wide, roomy central arcade extending all the 
way from Locust to St. Charles Street, an entire city block 

There are ten departments, each in charge of an experienced manager, 

who is always ready to confer with anyone needing his advice. These 


Foreign 
Savings Safe Deposit 


You will like the spirit here, the atmosphere of cordiality, the muicrn 
methods, the quick and accurate service. Thousands of depositors, small 
and large, have learned to consider the Mercantile their ideal of a personal 


Conferences are invited and correspondence solicited 
from banks, corporations, firms and individuals 


Mercantile a Company 
Member Federal USGovernment 
Reserve System Supervision 


ST.LOUIS 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


Real Estate: 00 
surance 


Real Estate 


MISSOURI 








Featuring the department store idea in banking. This one bank offers 
every kind of banking and financial service 
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ard P. Ayres, the Russell Sage 
Foundation: ‘No Loans to Direc- 
tors, W. H. Prescott, Saginaw 
Bay Company; ‘Daily Audit,’ Fred 
W. Ramsey, president, Cleveland 
Metal Products Company: ‘Com- 
mercial Banking,’ M. J. Mandel- 
baum. Mandelbaum, Wolf & Lang; 
‘Relation to Industries,’ Charles 
EB. Adams, president, Cleveland 
Hardware Company ; ‘Living 
Trusts.’ John L. Severance, presi- 
dent, the Colonial Salt Company : 
‘The Employees and the Bank,’ 
J. R. Wyllie, twenty-five years a 
member of the Cleveland Trust 
Company staff: ‘Pay Roll Sav- 
ings.” A. W. Henn, president, Na- 
tional Acme Manufacturing Com- 
pany: ‘War Service,’ D. C. Wills, 
chairman of the hoard of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland; 
‘Service to the Community.’ Sam- 
uel Mather: ‘The Cleveland Foun- 
dation,” Leonard P. Avres; ‘The 
Spirit of the Oreanization,’ A. G. 
Tame. vice-nresident, the Cleve- 
land Trust Comnany: ‘Growth of 
the Cleveland Trust Co.,” Leonard 
P. Avres: ‘The Future.” F. H. 
Goff.” 

These statements are to be 
published in newspaper adver- 
tisements and later printed in 


pamphlet form. 


A NUMBER OF BANKS are install- 
ing an adding machine in the 
lobby for the free use of cus- 
tomers. This is really more a 
service and good-will idea than 
an advertising proposition. 


Once IN A wHttE a bank has 
a name which is an advertise- 
ment in itself. That is the case 
with the Payday National Bank 
which was established in Min- 
neapolis on November 4, 1920. 
The name at least will be sug- 
gestive of savings depositors 
and serve as a reminder to 
them that they should make, pay 
day bank day. 


Two very attractive 1921 wall 
calendars have been issued by 
the Bank of Nova Scotia and 
will be distributed to customers 
of the bank. 


The ambitious man reads and 
finds knowledge. The wise 
man reads and lays the founda- 
tion of his wisdom. The very 
wise man buys and makes 
friends among the immortals. 

—Guy P. Eglington, John 
Lane Company, 782-786 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. 


FROM CURRENT ADVER- 
TISING 


MERCANTILE Trust AND Deposit 
Co., Battimore: 


“Stop! 

Look! 

Listen!” 

Do you know that a lawyer 
was paid a fabulous sum for orig- 
inating that danger signal now 
used at every railroad crossing? 

Do you realize that sometimes 
the greatest sources of danger are 
often unsuspected and unmarked 
by signals? 

One of the greatest unmarked 
dangers to families, to wives and 
children are the crossings of life 
left unprotected by the husband’s 
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and father’s neglect to make a 
proper will. 

Stop! Look! Listen! 

—as you provide for your fam- 
ily’s welfare now, you can pro- 
vide for them after you are gone, 
IF you have your lawyer make 
your will now and name a com- 
petent executor. 

Not one man, subject to all 
human ills and shortcomings, but 
a strong trust company, experi- 
enced in all matters administra- 
tive and financial, for whose ef- 
ficient service you pay no more 
than to an individual. 

That kind of executor is the 
Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Company. Its entire capital and 
surplus is the bond it gives for 
faithful discharge of duty. 

The officers of the company will 
be glad to explain fully the scope 
of Mercantile service. 


CANNED LABOR 


During the growing season, we do 
not eat all that we produce- Part of 
it we conserve for use during the days 
when the earth cannot produce. The 
knowledge that we have canned food 
on the shelf enables us to approach 
the winter with confidence. 

We who labor should, in our pro- 
ducing season, conserve some part 
of the fruit of our labor by definite 
and regular depasits in a savings ac- 
count for use during our non-produc- 
tive days. The knowledge that we 
have “canned” labor on the shelf, 
as it were, enables us to approach the 
winter of age with confidence. 


Start canning your labor now. 


The Savings Bank 


of Utica 


The Bank With the Gold Dome 


A homely and forceful description of what saving really is 
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AMERICAN NationaL Bank, 


RicHMonpD, Va.: 


If a towering giant should step 
up to the people of America and 
thunder: “Turn out your pockets 
and your purses, your wrist bags, 
your stockings and your Dill 
folders!” do you know how much 
money would fall out? 

One and one-half billions of 
dollars! 

It is computed that the average 
amount carried about on the per- 
sons of our American people is 
fourteen dollars per person. In 
other words, we walking banks 
are carrying about with us a sum 
of money which equals about one- 
fourth of the total currency in 
circulation in the United States. 

“Well, why not?’ you ask. “It 
is my money, why shouldn’t T do 
what I please with it? Why 
shouldn’t IT carry a roll with me 
and pay as I go and have enough 
left over to stand by me in case 
of emergency?” 

One answer to this question is 
that anyone who carries about 
with him an unnecessary amount 
of money is adding to the cost of 
living. His roll of bills which 
he likes to keep in his pockets 
and peel off as he needs the 
monev may not be a very large 
sum to put to his credit in a 
savings account with his bank: 
but multiply his roll of bills with 
the next man’s, and the next and 
the next. and so on throuchout 
the whole eonntry, and vou have 
the staecering amount, iust quot- 
ed. of one and a half billion dol 
Jars vine idle in their owners’ 
pockets instead of working for 
their keep in savings banks. 


CHatTranooca Savtincs Bank, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.: 


No matter how capably and 
faithfully a kinsman mav carry 
out the terms of your will, there 
is not one chanee in a hundred 
that relatives will fail to charge 
him with nartiality. unfairness 
and favoritism. 

Do not delay naminre_ this 
strone trust eamnanv as veur 
executor. Tt will relieve the rela- 
tive of a burden and mean the 
handling of vour estate in a fair 
and impartial manner—pnleasing 
to the beneficiaries. 


NATIONAT. 
Wis.: 


giving 


Fmsr Wisconstn 
BanK, MItwavkerer, 


What chance are you 
your youngster? 

Frnerts in statistics sav that— 

With a college education he has 
one chance in 17% of obtaining 
distinetion in his business or pro- 
fessinn. 

With a hich eehool education, 
one ehanece in 1.606. 

With elementary schooline. 
chance in 40 841, 

Start q savines peconrt now to 
give vour child a chance. 


one 


Unrrep States MortGack anpD 
Trust Company, New Yorx: 


Your statement on vour desk 
the first of every month. 
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It is little things like that, lit- 
tle courtesies which reflect the 
spirit of service you will find at 
the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company. 

Statements covering deposits, 
amount of interest credited to the 
account, and balance, together 
with checks separately listed, are 
mailed to depositors on the last 
business day of every. month. 

At each of our four offices you 
will find a friendly, courteous 
spirit of wanting to understand 
your financial problems as you see 
them, and to aid you to the far- 
thermost limits that sound con- 
servative banking will permit. 

We shall be glad to have you 
eall, or call on you to discuss your 
banking arrangements. 


Eauiraste Trust Company oF 
New York: 


There is a young man in this 
city who is looking for a friendly 
bank. 

A bank where the officers will 
know him by name, even though 
his account is small at the start. 

A bank where they will really 
be glad to see him when he calls: 
and to take time to talk with 
him about his success. 

We hope the young man who 
is searchine for this sort of bank 
will read this advertisement. For 
the Equitable Trust Company is 
first of all a friendly bank. It is 
interested in helping young men 
to grow. 

Will you come in and let us 
tell yon what a very human busi- 
ness this is—the business of 
financing New York? 


THE SMALL DEPOSITOR 


ReceNTLyY THE New York 
Tribune published an edi- 
torial on “The Small De- 
positor,” suggested by the 
opening of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Co-operative Bank in Cleve- 
land. It intimated that in 
large cities the small deposi- 
tor is largely lost in the 
shuffle, and that much of the 
‘areless spending and ex- 
travagance in cities is due 
to the impediments to de- 
positing on a small scale. 

Somebody wrote in to the 
newspaper commending the 
editorial and complaining of 
the impossibility of a wage- 
earner in a large city hav- 
ing a checking account. 

There seems to be food 
for advertising thought in 
these things. 





fire, theft and forgetfulness. 


“One of the Northwest's 
Great Banks” 


And yet all of them do not give the same consideration for their 
valuable papers, leaving Deeds, Notes, Bonds, Mortgages and 
Insurance Pelicies where they are subject to the dangers of 


There is only one answer, and that is a Sate 
Deposit Box at the United States National Bank. 


M ANY per- 
sons are 
most careful in 
safeguarding 
their money, car- 
rying little and 
keeping none 


about the home 
or place of busi- 
ness. 


United States 
National Bank. 


Sixth and Stark, 











A good safe deposit advertisement 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes 


A 


Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
American Nat’l Bank, Pendleton, Oregon. 
American Svgs. Bank, Springfield, Mo. 
Anderson, alph P., adv. mgr., Sacramento 
Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
B 


Bader, A, F., assistant cashier, Old State Nat'l 
a Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, W., cashier, First Nat'l Bank of 
Clarksville” Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantil Americano Del Peru, Lima, 


eru, 
Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 
Bauder-Baker, Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 
Baugher, E. M., pres., The Home Buflding 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio, 
Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, Capital Nat'l 
Bank, Lansing, Mich, 
Billings, K., asst, adv. mgr., Scandinavian Ameri- 
: Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 
_ _ Citizens Bank and Tr. Co., 


Blethen. = O., "Cech. Security Tr. & Svgs. Bk., 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Branham, D, R., director pub. Hellman Commercial 
Tr. and Svgs. Bank, Angeles, 

Secs, T. J., vice-pres., The Guaranty Tr. 
and Svgs. Bank, Jacksonville, Fila. 

Brown, G, W. C., assistant secretary, Tidewater 
Bank & Tr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Nat’! 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. . cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

Burton, EB. C., vice-pres., Penn Nat’! Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

Buzbee, Minnie A., mgr. adv. BAY American Bank 
of Commerce Tr. Co., Li Rock, Ark. 

Cc 

Caplan, H. B., secy. to pres., Canal-Commercial 
Tr. & ——- Bk., New Orleans, La. 

Clabaugh, S. F., asst. to the pres., The City 
Nat'l Bank, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Conhaim, Herbert J., publicity mgr., Fort Dear- 
born Nat’! Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Coon, 7 J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada, 

Corrigan, J . V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 


Quaas Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Cox, Ray, cashier, American Svgs. Bank, Spring- 
fleld, Mo, 

Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. C. 

Culbreth, Eugene E., Commercial Nat'l Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Davis, Clark B., asst. secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 
166 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dayton, T. 8., pub. mgr. Guargaty Tr. Co., N. Y. 
Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat'l Bank, Phila., Pa. 
Louis E., publicity mer., ‘Central Tr. 
Co. of Tilinois, Chicago, Il. 

Distelhorst, Walter, advertising dep’t, First 
Wisconsin Nat’l Bank, Milwa ukee, Wis. 
Downes, Carroll, mgr,, commercial service dep’t, 

The Phila, Nat’l Bank, 421 Chestnut S&t., 


a., Pa. 
Dysart, W. R., cash. First Nat'l Bank, Ripon, Wis. 
E 


5 nk, N. Y¥. 
hoe Bank & 


Merch. ™"— Planters Bk., Pine 


¥F 
rmiers & Mechanics Svgs. Bank, 115 Fourth 
*t., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Tr. and Svgs. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Frost, Lloyd A., treasurer, Guaranty Tr. Co., 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Garner, poray. publicity mgr., Wachovia Bank 
nston-Salem, N. C. 

Gehle, Frederick W., mer. , og dep’t, 
Mechanics & Metals Nat'l Bank, New York. 

Gehrken, George A., mgr., New Business Dep't, 
Seaboard Nat'l Bank, New York. 

Germo, Eleanor, mgr. publicity dep’t, Los 
Angeles Tr, & Svgs. Bank, Los Angel Cal. 

Grimm, H, B., Gresser, Dep’t of New Business, 
st. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 

Groves, J. W., advertising mer., Minnesote 
Loan and Tr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hall, J. opi. Farmers and Mechanics Tr. Co., 
‘West Chester. r, Pa. 
Meashe?, Cc. F., pres. First Nat'l Bank, Loe 


Gatos, Cal 
G., Barnett Nat'l Bank, Jackson- 


Haskell, 
cash, First Nat'l Bank, Del Rio, Tex. 
Earle, Adv. Service, 2929 Broadway, 


J. N., advertising Me First Nat'l 
Bank, Youngstown, 
Hillyer, E. L., secretary, Union Tr. Co. of D. C, 
Washington, D. 

Hirt, Eduardo C., Banco Hispano Luizo Em- 
presas Electricas, Plaza de Canalejas, 
Madrid, Spain. 

3" Jessamine G., * amend mer., Nat'l 

Bank, Chicago, 

~~ 4 J. H., Btatiotioal” ‘t, Union Bank 
of Canada, "Toronto, Can Re 4 

Hoffman, A. C., mer. publicity dep’t, Security 
Tr. & Svegs. Bank, Los Angeles, 

Hokanson, N. M., advertising mer., State Bank 
of Chicaro, Chicago, Ill. 

Holdam, J. V., advertising megr., Chattanooga 
Svges. Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Holderness, M, E., vice-pres. and adv. mer., 
First Nat'l Bank in St. Louts, Mo. 

Home Bank of Canada, editor. Home Bank Mon thly 
Toronto, Canada. 

Hotze, R. E., Jr., New Bus. Mer., Seaboard Natl. 
Bk., Norfolk, Va. 

Hudson, Paul L., assistant cashier, First Nat'l 
Bank, Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, Harold G., bo. S: and treas. Mangas Oity 
Terminal % ansas City, 

Hutchins, E. “uo pub. mer., Seaboard Nat'l 

Bank, N. Y. C. 


Imhoff, Charles H., vice-pres., Union Nat'l 
Bank, Newark, N. J. 


J 
Jarvis, Charles D., pub. megr., Svgs. Bank of 
Utica, Utica, N. 
Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Tr. and Svgs. Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat'l Bank, Warren. Pa. 
Johnston, J. M., Mer. Trans. Dept., Girard Tr. 
Co., Broad & Chestnut Sts., Phila.. Pa. 
Jones, Marshall H., assistant cashier First and 
Citizens Nat'l Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Kahn, A. T., vice-pres., Commercial Nat’! Bank, 
Shreve 7~* 

Keller, C. , assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
Nat'l | FT. "Stroudsburg, 

Keeton, Monroe, mgr. Svgs. Dep’t, Merchants 

rmers Bank, Meridian 

Kittredge, E. H., pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J., pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 
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L 


Langstroth, Earl, Liberty National Bank, 130 
Broadway, New York. 

Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., United States Tr. 

Co., Jacksonville, Fila. 

Leitch, William B., mgr., Foreign Dept., Mer- 
chunts Bank of Canada, Montreal. 

Le Beuf, Mae, pub. dep’t, Hibernia Bank and 
Tr. Co., New Orleans, 

Logan, John, cashier, Cotembus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 
d, Andre, American For. Bkg. Corp., 63 
Broadway, New York. 

Lovett, W. R., Atlantic Nat'l Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Jacksonville, Fila, 

Lyons, Chas. 8., Puget Sound Bank and Tr. 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


Josephine C., pub. mgr., The City 
Evansville, Ind. 
+ American Tr. and Banking 
‘o., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

sane, Ralph H., treas., Park Tr. Co., Worcester, 
ass. 


The gue Genens 


McCorkle, 


marvei, Charles §,, cater, 
gs. and Tr. veg! wa * Ohio. 
Matthews, Dave &., Farmers and 
Merchants Ban Stockton, “Cal. 
Matthews, 501 B., v. mer., 8S. W. Strauss & 
‘0. Broadway, N. 
Mead, arid O., asst. cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Hele Mont. 
Merrill, Frank, adv. m i: Northwestern Nat’! 
Bank, — en inn 
wat © A 2 ue y=. dep’t, Union Tr. Co., Roch- 
este 
Mills, w a: New ’t, Metropolitan 
Tr. bo. 60 Wall il Btreet,) Now York. 
a mar. f Public lations, 
e Nat’! Sank "peat Ww ~ he 
Moniteur "een Interets iase a 27 Pl. de 
Louvain, Brussels, 
Morgan, L. J., adv. mar., ‘First Nat'l Bank, 
‘oseph, Mo. 
——— 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich, Swit- 
ser’ 
Murait, Henry secretary, Swiss Bunking 
Agzoctation, Zertoe Switzerland. 
N 
Morters. P. G., pub. mgr., Aktlebolaget Svenska 
andelsbanken, Stockholm, Sweden. 
= ik T., cashier, First Nat'l Bank. 
*‘Northboro, Iowa. 
Overton, J. A., cashier, Nat’l Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 


Pr 
Painter, W, H., asst. to the pres., Security Nat’! 

Bank, ‘Dailas, Texas. 
.» Harris Tr. and 

Bank, Chicago, Ml. 
Poole, John, pres., Federal Nat'l Bank, Wash. 
W-~af sec’y and evens, The tp Peseral 
and Co. Bea r Falls, 

i. Home We Bar’ 


1 : A 
Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
60 Wall Street, N. ¥. C. 


Rankin, A. Erwin, pub, mer., the Fidelity Tr. 
Co., Ps a A 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
pegatien, Shanghai, na. 

Reid, Carol S., pub. mgr., Peoples Bank, Ltd. 
Hilo, T. H. 


Reynolds, D. M., pub. megr., First Nat'l Bank and 
Tr. and Sves. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rittenhouse, Cc. M., Farmers Loan and Tr. Co.. 


Rouff, Melvin, assistant cashier, Houston Nat’! 
Exchange Bank, Houston, x. 

Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Nat’! 
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Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wal! 
ew York. 


Soot, cWaiker, _ vice-pres., Virginia Tr. Co., 

Sellew, =n Ww. Albert Frank and Co., 14 
Stone 8t., New York City. 

Shepherd, George W., Internat’l Tr. Co., Boston, 


ass. 

Shoven, A. M., cashier, Konkakes County Tr. 
and Svgs. Bank, Kankake: 

me. A. Sve vice-pres., City Natt Bank, Clin- 


owa. 

Smith. ’ Allen pe, m Special Service Dep’ 

Industrial Sv ink, Flint, Mich. wii 

Staker, F. M., ar. pub. dept: Commerce Tr. 
ansas City, 


Co., Ka Mo. 

Starkweather, C. H., treas., Danielson Trust Co., 
Danielson, Conn. 

Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
8 Bank, 


tate 
—— > T. H., cashier, The Peoples Nat'l Ban! 


esboro, 
Stover, 3. C., sec’y-treas. Indiana Svgs. and 
Loan 5 South ae Ind. 
a John H., New Bus. Dep’t Commercial 
Bank and Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Sutton, " vrede rick T., pub. mgr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York. 


T 

Taylor, & ., pres., Wilmington Svgs. and 
Tr. Co., ritshe ten: N. C. 

Tait, A. Gordon, pub, mgr., Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal. 

Thurston, W. B., Jr.. Mgr. For. Dept., Merch.- 
Mechanics First Natl. Bk., Baltimore, Md. 

Tidewater Bank and Tr. Co., Norfolk, V 


Vv 

Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
~ > Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Name, Miss M. L., 616 Stephen Girard 

Building, Phila., Pa, 


Van 


w 


Wadden, 7. 


ant | preegone Denver Nat’) 
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stitution, Al 
Williams, J. sibeaz, 3. F cashier, Third Nat’! 
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Zz 
Zambrano, Adolfo, Jr., c/o A. Zambrano e hijos, 
do No. Mon 
er tg —— 4 A., treas., Chambersburg Tr. 
raburg, 
Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier., Oak Tr. and 
Svgs. Bank, Oak Park, Ill. 


NEW NAMES 
Marathon Co. Bk., 
Fletcher 


Berger, H. C., cashier, 
Wausau, Wis. 

Buennagel, L. A., mgr. service dept., 
Sves. & Tr. Co., Indianapolis, In ‘d. 

Butzloff, H. M., asst. cash., Iowa State Bank, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

De Bebian, Arthur, adv. 
Cc N 4 


™M. S.. Buck 


mer., Equitable Tr. 


& Glenn, Inc., Winston- 


, mgr. adv. dept., Marine 
. KR. Y¥. 
Lersner, V. A., Comptroller, Williamsburgh 
Svgs. Bk., Broadway & Driggs Ave., Bklyn. 
Megan, T. F., asst. secy., Internat’! Tr. Co, 
Boston, Mass. 
ist Nat’l Bk., 


Morrish, W. F., V. P., Berkeley. 
Cal. 

















In any Export Emergency 


Whether the grounds for refusal are justified or 
not, your customer’s export shipment needs special 
safeguards when a documentary draft on a foreign 
buyer is dishonored. It is in just such emergencies 
that the service departments of the Irving’s Foreign 
Division demonstrate their capacity and initiative. 


Not only is the refusal reported to you at once, but 
immediate provision for clearing, warehousing and 
insuring the merchandise is made through the 
Irving’s local correspondent. Then the Foreign 
Division, acting under your customer’s instructions, 
arranges for the sale of the goods or for their 
disposal in some other approved way. 


A collection anywhere over-seas is expedited by 
direct transmission of the draft and its accompany- 
ing documents to a carefully selected correspondent 
bank on the spot, familiar with local conditions 
and able to protect your interests at every stage 
of the transaction. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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The International Financial Conference 
at Brussels 
By Nicholas Petrescu, Ph.D. 


HE International Financial Con- 
ference at Brussels has discussed 
various aspects of the economic 

and financial problems with which the 
world is grappling since the cessation 
of hostilities. The assembly, which 
consisted of thirty-five states, has been 
more deliberative than executive, for its 
discussions have led to no practical re- 
sults whatever. It is true that advice 
has been suggested from all sides, and 
a spirit of common understanding has 
prevailed throughout the conference, 
but none of the assembled representa- 
tives has been able to formulate an in- 
ternational co-operation in the strictest 
sense of the term. In spite of its 
academic character, the conference has, 
however, brought out the important 
points of the present economic and 
financial difficulties of the world. For 
the chief aim of the conference was to 
define the financial situation of every 
state, to throw light upon the resources 
of every nation, and to show the 
methods by which normal conditions 
could be reestablished. 


THE PROBLEMS AND THE SOLUTIONS 


The world’s financial and ; economic 
erisis has been unanimously regarded by 
the conference as the effect of the fol- 
lowing factors: under-production, short- 
ness of the working hours, disorganiza- 
tion of transport facilities, budget 
deficits, inflation, and depreciation of 
currency values. In order to solve the 


actual economic and financial problems 
it is absolutely necessary to remove 
every one of these factors. In other 
words, the solution will be found in 
greater production, lengthening of 
working hours, organized transporta- 
tion, the reestablishment of normal 
budgets, and the levelling of currency 
values through deflation and consolida- 
tion of floating debts. The realization 
of such measures is, of course, con- 
tingent upon the obtaining of raw ma- 
terials and credits. 

The declarations of Mr. Brand, the 
vice-president of the conference, are 
especially interesting in this respect. 
After having shown the _ successive 
stages of financial evolution in general, 
Mr. Brand pointed out the means which 
should remedy the actual crisis. In the 
first place the reestablishment of ex- 
change is necessary. This is, however, 
possible if the countries whose exchange 
has depreciated, increase their produc- 
tion. Nevertheless, an increase of pro- 
duction demands new capital. Savings 
should, therefore, not be absorbed by 
the governments, which should merely 
reduce their.expenses to the minimum. 
Furthermore, the public finances of 
every country should be adjusted so 
that there would be no holes left in 
the budgets and that a fund be provided 
for the consolidation of floating debts 
and the amortization of other debts. 
Finally, the state should encourage and 
guarantee by every means the develop- 
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ment of its home industries, and it 
should prohibit the production of lux- 
ury articles. The intervention of the 
state should, however, be avoided as 
much as possible. 


LORD CHALMERS VIEWS 


In the same line of ideas, Lord 
Chalmers, Great Britain’s representa- 
tive and the commanding figure of the 
conference, has shown the necessity of 
restricting expenditures. There are two 
ways of equilibrating the budget; to 
reduce expenses or to increase taxation. 
The first is to be preferred for the 
good reason that it does not absorb 
liquid funds which are indispensable for 
the business life of a country. The 
time is at hand when every state should 
discard the policy of note circulation 
and loans, these means being always 
negative for the reestablishment of 
public finances. The restoration should 
be obtained only through more sound 
means, such as the elimination of un- 
necessary expenditures and the intro- 
duction of equitable and adequate taxa- 
tion. 

Great Britain's first preoccupation is 
to free herself from the external debt 
as soon as possible, Lord Chalmers de- 
clared, although her obligations abroad 
(practically all in the United States) 
are counterbalanced by the debts of the 
Allies (exclusive of Russia) toward 
the United Kingdom. The British bud- 
get for the current year amounts, thanks 
to the sound fiscal policy of the Gov- 
ernment, to 234 million pounds. The 
emission of bank notes not covered by 
gold will be reduced, and, in order to 
accelerate deflation, an important por- 
tion of the surplus receipts will be 
employed for the extinction of the float- 
ing debt. From the viewpoint of for- 
eign trade, Great Britain intends to 
reconstruct the value of her currency 
by normal means, namely, by the prac- 
tice of free trade. 


OTHER VIEWS 


Against the non-intervention policy, 
propounded by the British delegates, 
the French and Italian representatives 
at the conference have given the reasons 
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which had determined their Govern- 
ments to control production and con- 
sumption as well as the foreign trade. 
Thus Mr. Avenol showed why France 
has been obliged to depart from the 
ideal program described by Mr. Brand. 
The French Government had the duty 
to restore the capital destroyed by the 
war before waiting for the payment of 
indemnities. To reach this result, an 
appeal to new capital was necessary. 
France will improve her financial situa- 
tion by making a fiscal effort, by amor- 
tizing and consolidating the floating 
debt, and by reducing all unnecessary 
expenditures abroad as well as by pay- 
ing off the debts contracted abroad. The 
fact that the financial burden borne by 
the French people amounts to over 420 
francs per head against 108 francs be- 
fore the war, is ample proof of the 
serious effort that is being made by 
France in her work of financial recon- 
struction. 

Senator Ricci, the Italian delegate, 
also pointed out the efforts made by 
Italy to realize budget equilibrium. The 
Italian Government is ready to restore 
the administration of the public works 
taken by the State during the war, to 
private initiative. It also encourages 
and guarantees every enterprise direct- 
ed to the work of reconstruction. 

The address of Mr. Vissering, the 
eminent Dutch financier and Holland's 
delegate, deserves to be mentioned in 
this connection. After having shown 
the causes determining the break in the 
exchange of the majority of European 
currencies, Mr. Vissering declared that 
the main financial problems at present 
are the following: (1) The possibili- 
ty of avoiding the continuation of in- 
flation and the adoption of means to 
attain such a result; (2) The question 
of knowing whether a return to the gold 
standard is desirable and possible; (3) 
As regards an international banking 
policy, to know whether it would be 
possible to take general measures in 
every country for the fixation of a rate 
of interest and of a rate of discount 
for the banks of emission; (4) The 
question as to how far it would be pos- 
sible to take international measures in 
view of limiting exchange fluctuations, 
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and whether it would be useful to create 
an “international money” or an “inter- 
national unity of accounts.” 


INTERNATIONAL CREDITS 


The chief preoccupation of the ma- 
jority of European countries was to 
discuss the question of international 
credits. Mr. Celier, one of the vice- 
presidents of the conference, has point- 
ed out the causes which determine the 
intense demand for credits at present. 
They are, namely, the following: Con- 
solidation of floating debts, restoration 
of the devastated territories, and com- 
pensation of the deficits caused by five 
years of war and the suspension of 
normal conditions of life. The diffi- 
culty is that the more abnormal is the 
market the greater is the demand for 
credits. On the other hand, it is 
equally difficult to estimate the degree 
of credit for every solicitor, for the 
uncertainty of political conditions con- 
stitutes the greatest obstacle. More- 
over, there are other obstacles in the 
way which render the task of helping 
5 


the needy countries difficult and ineffec- 
tive. Thus the lack of sufficient sanction 
and control in international affairs is 
prejudicial to the granting of large 
credits. Nevertheless, Mr. Celier has 
proposed some remedies which would 
alleviate the actual financial crisis in 
the war stricken countries. The fol- 
lowing measures may be taken in this 
respect: The granting of credits se- 
cured by means of salable products, 
the unification of legislation with regard 
to letters of credit, an international 
entente between the banks which would 
facilitate the distribution of credits. 
Furthermore, the banks of issue should 
take into account, in establishing their 
rate of discount, the international 
financial situation. To facilitate the 
granting of credits at long terms it is 
necessary to give a complete account 
of the financial situation of the states. 
The publication of international loans 
and contracts, and eventually the crea- 
tion of a judicial power as the guardian 
and depositary of the securities affected 
by such transactions, are equally neces- 
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AGENTS! Would you like to visit 
EUROPE or the ORIENT as our guests? 


HE open roads that lead to Europe’s battlefields and to the 
mysterious Orient now lie before the present and future agents 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Company. 


You can be one of the fortunate! 


The Fidelity & Deposit Company is going to present a trip 
to Europe or to the Orient to its ten agents and their families, who 
make the best record in the getting of business in a single year. 


This is the plan. 


Read it carefully : 





The period of competition will be from 


April 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922. 


All F & D General Agents, Sub-agents 
and Branch Managers, appointed before 
April 1, 1921, will be eligible. 


The ten prizes will be a two months’ trip 
to Europe, or to the Orient, and will include 
the winners’ wives and their children, if 
enthusiasm for the doctrines of Colonel 
Roosevelt has not carried the individual 
winners beyond the parentage of two. All 
expenses will be paid by the Fidelity & 
Deposit Company. 








The towns and cities of the country will 
be classified, so that the Sub-agent who leads 
in the town of less than 10,000 population 
will have precisely the same chance of win- 
ning and will be awarded the same prize as 
the competitor located in New York, Chicago 
or Philadelphia. 


In determining the winners, a point sys- 
tem will be used which will be based on 
business actually produced during the period 
of the competition. This system will give 
every agent an equal chance. Last year’s 
business will not be considered. 








Rules and Regulations 


The rules and regulations governing the 
competition will be announced about Janu- 
ary 1,1921. They will be formulated by the 
committee named below, which will also 


select the successful competitors and award 
the prizes. 


The Awards and Judges 


The names of the successful competitors 
will be announced as soon after April 1, 
1922, as possible. 

The following committee will have entire 

charge of the competition: 
Vincent A. Cullen—Fidelity & Deposit 
Co., New York; M. F. Dobbins—Dobbins 
& Smith, General Agents, Memphis, Tenn.; 
William Hugh Harris—Vice-President, in 
charge of Agency Dept.; G. Arthur Howell 
—Haas & Howell, Gen. Agts., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Emmett Myers—Manager, St. Louis Branch 
Office ; F.B. Owen—Owen, Crowell, Lau- 
renson & Co., Gen. Agts., Cleveland, O.; 
F. A. Price—Conkling, Price & Webb, 
Gen. Agts., Chicago, Ill; V-L. P. Shriver— 
Gen. Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa; Guy Le R. 
Stevick, Resident Vice-President, Pacific 
Coast, San Francisco, Cal.; A. L. Tash, 
Boston Branch Office; Spencer Welton, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore, Md. 

This contest will be good for you, good 
for us, and good for the whole Surety busi- 
ness. There is a lot of good Surety business 
to be had in your territory. The surface has 
not been scratched. We will help you in 
every possible way to get it. Go after it 
and then go to Europe or the Orient as 
our guest. 

For further details of this unusual com- 
petition, write to the 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 


OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 
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sary measures. Finally the unification 
of the rules with regard to the titles 
lost or stolen, as well as the co-ordina- 
tion of fiscal legislation in view of avoid- 
ing overtaxation of the same income, 
are measures to be taken by all the 
states interested in the financial restora- 
tion of the world. 

Supplementing the views expressed 
by Mr. Celier is the proposal of an 
international bank of issue, made by 
Mr. Delacroix, the Belgian Finance 
Minister. This proposal is based upon 
the following reasoning: ‘There is no 
state, however deplorable may be its 
actual financial situation, which does 
not possess natural resources, such as 
land, mineral deposits, industries, labor. 
All these resources represent real 
wealth, but to put them into value it is 
necessary to have capital and raw ma- 
terials. The réle of an international 
bank of issue would be to fill the gap 
between the moment when there is a 
demand for such necessary elements and 
the moment when the natural resources 
are to be exploited. The interdepend- 
ence between the two factors and the 
necessity of such a service are evident. 

The question whether gold bonds 
resulting from an international financial 
institution would not augment the in- 
ternal emissions, already exaggerated, 
is negatively answered by Mr. Dela- 
croix. For, even when the holder of 
such bonds would be obliged to discount 
them at his national bank of emission, 
the bank notes that this would give 
him in exchange would possess an ef- 
fective and real guaranty representing 
raw materials and labor. In other 
words, the international bonds would 
play the same réle as the commercial 
portfolio, and there is no inflation as 
long as the fiduciary circulation repre- 
sents actual commercial transactions. 

The conference unanimously ap- 
plauded the proposal of the Belgian 
Finance Minister, but at the same time 
it unanimously rejected it. Thus the 
International Financial Conference of 
Brussels put its characteristic imprint 
upon what is in my opinion the most 
practical and concrete proposal ever de- 
signed to erect an international body 
for the recovery of world finances. 


World-wide distributors ot 
high-grade securities: Bonds, Short 
Term Notes, also PreferredStocks and 
Acceptances. Correspondent Offices 
in more than 50 leading cities. 

Bankers of this section are invited 
to use National City Company ser- 
vice through one of our following 
conveniently located correspondent 
offices. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LONDON 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TOKYO 


TWO DISQUIETING RUMORS 


There have been two rumors afloat 
during the conference: The one that 
the United States will not help, and the 
other that Germany will not pay. Both 
came out indirectly and by way of de- 
duction from the declarations of the 
representatives of these two countries. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Boyden, the 
United States representative in the Rep- 
arations Commission, made a casual 
speech in which he showed how difficult 
it is to persuade the American people 
to invest their money abroad, especially 
at a time when the majority of the 
European countries are in a chaotic 
financial situation. When Europe will 
have succeeded in extricating herself 
from such a situation, Mr. Boyden 
added, then the American people will 
begin to buy foreign securities. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bergmann, 
the German Finance Minister, exhibited 
a gloomy picture of the actual finances 
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of Germany. The public debt, which 
before the war amounted to five billion 
marks only, amounts now to two hun- 
dred forty billion marks. The budget 
for the current year is full of holes, and 
there will be a deficit of fifty-six bil- 
lion marks. Germany will, no doubt, 
recover, but not unless other nations 
will help her, concluded Mr. Berg- 
mann. 

Whatever interpretation one may 
ascribe to the two declarations, the fact 
remains that neither the United States 
can grant credits at present, nor can 
Germany meet her financial obligations 
at present. 


WHERE THE EVIL RESIDES 


I have mentioned the two rumors be- 
cause they are characteristic of the 
actual state of affairs in international 
politics. The United States cannot help 
countries whose political and economic 
situation is abnormal, nor can Germany 
pay the war indemnities as long as the 
world refuses her the means of recov- 
ering from her actual crisis. The atti- 
tude of both countries is dictated by 
the conditions prevailing in foreign af- 
fairs. In fact, no state can afford to 
play an altruistic réle in international 
politics. | However prosperous and 
strong may be a state its policy toward 
other states must be determined by na- 
tional interests. For such is the disposi- 
tion of our political mind to regard 
everything from the viewpoint of na- 
tionalism that even the most inveterate 
partisan of international co-operation 
cannot free himself from the actual doc- 
trine in foreign politics. 

We understand thus that the evil re- 
sides not in the attitude of the two 
countries, but merely in our political 
conceptions. To blame one state for 
selfishness and the other for willfulness 
is to judge the facts from a one-sided 
point of view, that is to say, from a 
national point of view. And such a 
viewpoint is not different from that of 
.our adversaries in international politics. 


THE GOOD SIDE OF THE CONFERENCE 


As already seen, the conference con- 
cluded its labors without taking any 
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practical decision. That some of the 
countries represented at Brussels have 
been deeply disappointed, is undeniable. 
The needy countries expected relief 
from the conference, but instead of get- 
ting concrete means they obtained ab- 
stract theories on the restoration of 
their financial and economic life. The 
most practical proposal, made by Mr. 
Delacroix, fell on account of its inter- 
national weight. It was consistent with 
the character of an international assem- 
bly to advance such a proposal, but it 
was utterly out of harmony with the pres- 
ent character of foreign politics. With 
the best will in the world no state could 
engage its wealth upon an enterprise 
which did not promise even the prospect 
of good business. For what value can 
there be in the erection of an interna- 
tional bank of issue as long as the 
world has not yet succeeded in reaching 
a unity of views in foreign politics? The 
truth is that no international engage- 
ment could stand the vicissitudes of 
political events. 

It seems to me, however, that the 
International Financial Conference of 
Brussels, in spite of its academic char- 
acter, has been of some use to the 
world. Its deliberations, though futile 
at present, will not fail to bear their 
fruit in the future. The outstanding 
fact of every such international as- 
sembly is the clearness with which it 
brings out the diversity of national in- 
terests. The world will learn something 
from the exhibitions of its own lack of 
unity in international politics. 

The representatives of the thirty-five 
states assembled at Brussels have 
promised to meet again and to consider 
anew the problems which they have ex- 
amined at present. This is good news. 
The oftener the various states of the 
world will come together the easier will 
it be for them to understand the neces- 
sity of co-operation in international af- 
fairs. Maybe they will realize in the 
end that the difference between their 
national interests and conceptions, when 
viewed in the light of reason and com- 
mon sense, is not so great as it appeared 
to be. In this sense there will be peace 
and concord in international affairs. 















RESOLUTIONS OF THE COMMISSIONS 


As a matter of record we publish 
the resolutions proposed by the Com- 
mission on Currency and Exchange: 


PROPOSED BY THE COM- 
ON CURRENCY AND 
EXCHANGE 


RESOLUTIONS 
MISSION 


The currency of a country, in the sense of 
the immediate purchasing power of the com- 
munity, includes (a) the actual legal tender 
money in existence, and (b) any promises to 
pay legal tender, e.g., as bank balances—which 
are available for ordinary daily transactions. 

The currencies of all belligerent, and of 
many other countries, though in greatly vary- 
ing degrees, have since the beginning of the 
war been expanded artificially, regardless of 
the usual restraints upon such expansion (to 
which we refer later) and without any corre- 
sponding increase in the real wealth upon which 
their purchasing power was based ; indeed in 
most cases in spite of a serious reduction in 
such wealth. 

It should be clearly understood that this 
artificial and unrestrained expansion, or “infla- 
tion” as it is called, of the currency or of 
the titles to immediate purchasing power, does 
not and cannot add to the total real purchasing 
power in existence, so that its effect must be 
to reduce the purchasing power of each unit 
of the currency. It is, in fact, a form of 
debasing the currency. 

The effect of it has been to intensify, in 
terms of the inflated currencies, the general 
rise in prices, so that a greater amount of 
such currency is needed to procure the ac- 
customed supply of goods and services. Where 
this additional currency was procured by fur- 
ther “inflation” (i.e., by printing more paper 
money or creating fresh credit) there arose 
what has been called a “vicious spiral” of 
constantly rising prices and wages and con- 
stantly increasing inflation, with the resulting 
disorganization of all business, dislocation of 
the exchanges, a progressive increase in the 
cost of living, and consequent labor unrest. 


I 

Therefore : 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
growth of inflation should be stopped, and 
this, although no doubt very difficult to do 
immediately in some countries, could quickly 
be accomplished by (1) abstaining from increas- 
ing the currency (in its broadest sense as de- 
fined above), and (2) by increasing the real 
wealth upon which such currency is based. 

The cessation of increase in the currency 
should not be achieved merely by restricting 
the issue of legal tender. Such a step, if un- 
accompanied by other measures, would be apt 
to aggravate the situation by causing a mone- 
tary crisis. It is necessary to attack the causes 
which lead to the necessity for the additional 
currency. 

The chief cause in most countries is that the 
governments, finding themselves unable to meet 
their expenditures out of revenue, have been 
tempted to resort to the artificial creation of 
fresh purchasing power, either by the direct 
issue of additional legal tender money, or more 
frequently by obtaining especially from the 
banks of issue, which in some cases are unable 
and in others unwilling to refuse them—credits 
which must themselves be satisfied in legal 
tender money. We say, therefore, that— 


II 


Governments must limit their expenditure to 
their revenue. (We are not considering here 


the finance of reconstructing devastated areas.) 
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Louisiana 
Banking Laws 


The laws of Louisiana are 
based chiefly on the “Code 
Napoleon” or from the French 
Law. 


The laws of other states are 
based on the Common Law 
of England. 


For the convenience of 
banks and bankers of the 
country we have prepared a 
booklet on the new Louisiana 
Banking Laws passed by the 
General Assembly of 1920. 


We shall be pleased to send 
you a copy upon request. 


Hibernia 
Bank © Trust Co. 


New Orleans 
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Banks, and especially banks of issue, should 
be freed from political pressure and should be 
conducted solely on the lines of prudent finance. 

But the governments are not the only of- 
fenders in this respect; other parties, and 
especially in some countries the municipalities 
and other local authorities, have raised exces- 
sive credits which in the same way multiply 
the titles to purchasing power. 

Nor will it be sufficient, for the purpose of 
checking further inflation, that additional is- 
sues of legal tender or the granting of addi- 
tional credits should cease; since the floating 
debts of government and other authorities con- 
stitute in themselves a form of potential cur- 
rency, in that, except insofar as they are 
constantly renewed, their amount will come 
to swell the total currency in existence; con- 
sequently— 

IV 


The creation of additional credit should cease 
and governments and municipalities should not 
only not increase their floating debts, but 
should begin to repay or fund them by degrees. 

In normal times the natural and most effec- 
tive regulator of the volume and @istribution 
of credit is the rate of interest which the 
central banks of issue are compelled, in self- 
preservation and in duty to the community, to 
raise when credit is unduly expanding. It is 
true that high money rates would be expensive 
to governments which have large floating debts, 
but we see no reason why the community in 
its collective capacity (i.e., the government) 
should be less subject to the normal measure 
for restricting credit than the individual mem- 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Though dealing in all Foreign Ex- 
changes, we are specially equipped to 
transact business in Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania 
and Poland, as in these countries we 
have the following leading banks for 
whom we act as agents or corre- 
spondents: 

Austria 


Niederoesterreichische Escompte Gesellschaft 
Vienna 


Czecho-Slovakia 
Boehmische Escompte Bank & Credit Anstalt 
Prague 


Germany 
National Bank fur Deutschland 
Berlin 


Hungary 
Pester Ungarische Commercial Bank 
Budapest 
Poland 
Polnische I ndustriebank 
Cracow 


Roumania 
Banque de Credit Roumain 
Bucharest 


Descriptive Circular on Foreign 
Exchange Free on Request for B-4 
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community. In some countries, 
financial machinery has become 
that it may be difficult for such 
measure to be immediately applied. 
therefore, that— 


Vv 


credit can be controlled merely by 
influence of the rate of interest, 
granted for real economic 


bers of the 
thhowever, the 
so abnormal 
corrective 
We recommend, 


Until 
the normal 
it should only be 
needs. 

It is impossible to lay down any rule as to 
the “proper rates” of discount or interest for 
different countries. These rates will depend 
not only on the supply and demand at dif- 
ferent times but also on ether factors often 
of a psychological nature. It may, indeed, con- 
fidently be said that when once the arbitrary 
increase of inflation ceases and when the banks 
of issue are able successfully to perform their 
normal functions, rates will find their own 
proper leve!. 

The complemeutary steps for arresting the 
increase of inflaticn by increasing the wealth 
on which the currency is based, may be sum- 
med up in the words: increased production 
and decreased consumption. 

The most intensive production possible is re 
quired in order to make good the waste of 
war and arrest inflation, and thus to reduce 
the cost of living: yet we are witnessing in 
many countries production below the normal, 
together with those frequent strikes which 
aggravate instead of help to cure the present 
shortage and dearness of commodities. When 
diminution in the governments’ demands frees 
more credits for trade and for the recuperation 


of the world, when inflation has ceased and 
prices cease to rise, and when the general 
unsettlement caused by the war subsides, it is 
— that great improvement will be seen 

productive activity. Yet, in our opinion, the 
production of wealth is in many countries suf- 
fering from a cause which it is more directly 
in the power of governments to remove, viz., 
the control in various forms which was often 
imposed by them as a war measure and has 
not yet been completely relaxed. In some 
eases business tas even been taken by govern- 
ments out of the hands of the private trader, 
whose enterprise and experience are a far more 
potent instrument for the recuperation of the 
country. 

Another urgent need is the freest possible 
international exchange of commodities. With 
this another Commission will deal, but we feel 
that our recommendations here on inflation 
would not be complete without adding that— 


VI 


Commerce should as soon as possible be freed 
from control, and impediments to international 
trade removed. 

Equally urgent is the necessity for decreased 
consumption in an impoverished world where 
so much has been destroyed and where produc- 
tive power has been impaired. It is therefore, 
specially important at present that, both on 
publie and private account, and not only in 
impoverished countries, but in every part of 
the world— 

VII 

All superfluous expenditure should be avoided. 

To attain this end, the enlightenment of 
public opinion is the most powerful lever. If 
the wise control of credit brings dear money, 
this result will in itself help to promote 
economy. 

We pass now from inflation and its remedies 
to the other points submitted to us. 

Without entering into the question whether 
gold is or is not the ideal common standard 
of value, we consider it most important that 
the world should have some common standard, 
and that, as gold is to-day the nominal standard 
of the civilized world— 


VIII 


It is highly desirable that the countries which 
have lapsed frem an effective gold standard 
shenuld return thereto. 

It is impossible to say how or when all the 
older countries would be able to return to their 
former measure of effective gold standard, or 
how long it would take the newly formed coun- 
tries to establish such a_ standard. But in 
our opinion— 

Ix 


It is useless to attempt to fix the ratio of 
existing fiduciary currencies to their nominal 
gold value: as, unless the condition of the 
country concerned were sufficiently favorable to 
make the fixing of such ratio unnecessary, 
could not be maintained. 

The reversion to, or establishment of, an 
effective gold standard would in many cases 
demand enormous deflation and it is certain 
that such— 


= 


Deflation. if and when undertaken. must be 
earried out gradually and with great caution: 
otherwise the disturbance to trade and credit 
might prove disastrous. 


XI 


We cannot recommend any attempt to sta- 
bilize the value of gold and we gravely doubt 
whether such attempt could succeed: but this 
question might well be submitted to the com- 
mittee to which we refer later: if it should be 
appointed. 

XII 


We believe that neither an International Cur- 
rency nor an International Unit of Account 
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Rotterdam 
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would serve any useful purpose or remove any 
of the difficulties from which International Ex 
change suffers to-day. 


XIII 


We can find no justification for supporting 
the idea that foreign holders of bank notes 
or bank balances should be treated differently 
from native holders. 

XIV 

In countries where there is no central bank 
of issue, one should be established, and if the 
assistance of foreign capital were required for 
the promotion of such a bank, some form of 
international control might be required. 


xv 


fluctuations in 
control on 


Exchange 


Attempts to limit 
Exchange 


by imposing artficial 


Capital and Reserves 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers’ letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptness. 


SUUUUAUEAAUNAUANOAUEAN TAAL EAU TAU EAA EAE ATA 
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Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Amsterdam 


. £105,000,000 
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operations are futile and mischievous. Insofar 
as they are effective they falsify the market, 
tend to remove natural correctives to such 
fluctuations and interfere with free dealings in 
forward Exchange which are so necessary to 
enable traders to eliminate from their calcula- 
tions a margin to cover risk of exchange, which 
would otherwise contribute to the rise in prices. 
Moreover, all government interference with 
trade, including Exchange, tends to impede that 
improvement of the economic conditions of a 
country by which alone a healthy and stable 
exchange can be secured. 
We support the suggestion that— 


XVI 


A committee should be set up both for con- 
tinuing the collection of the valuable financial 
statistics that have been furnished for this 
conference and also the further investigation 
of currency policy. 


Organization of the New $100,000,000 Foreign Trade 
Corporation 


MEETING for the purpose of 
the organization of the new 
$100,000,000 foreign trade 
financing corporation will be held in 
Chicago on December, 10 and 11. With 
regard to the need and value of this 
corporation the Guaranty Trust Com- 


pany of New York stated in a recent 
bulletin: 

The foreign credit situation has 
reached a point where loans to foreign 
countries are no longer adequate to 
meet the needs of the growing foreign 
trade of the United States. The Edge 
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Increased Trade 


With France and Belgium 


[ URING the past year the trade of the 
United States with France was valued 
at $1,017,240,405, and with Belgium at 
$385,576,408, exports to the latter reaching 
double their value of 1918. 


Our close relations with Lloyds and 
National Provincial Foreign Bank, Ltd., 
enable us to offer complete banking facil- 
ities throughout France and Belgium. 
Branches in Cairo and Alexandria, Egypt, 
throughout Morocco and West Africa. 
Special equipment for handling transac- 
tions in Tunis and Algeria. 


The New York Agency invites inquiry 


Bank of 
British West Africa 


Head Office, London 


New York Office—100 Beaver Street. 
R. R. Appleby and Rowland Smith, Agents 


Authorized Capital, $20,000,000 Paid Up Capital, $6,000,000 
Subscribed Capital, 15,000,000 Reserve - - - 3,125,000 











|The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


The 
HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
Capital Subscribed . 


JAPAN 


($0.50=1 Yen) 


. . Yen 100,000,000 
Capital paid up . . . . - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund... . .- Yen 50,000,000 


Branches and Agencies 


Batavia Chi-Nan Harbin London Osaka 
Bombay Dairen Hongkong Lyons fl 
fbeonce’ Aires Fenatien Honelulu anila Itio de J Sin abaya 
Calcutta Hamburg Kaiyuen Nagasaki Rio -4 Janeiro Socra 
Changchun Hankow Kobe Newchwang Saig Syd 


Agencies in United States 
New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through its 
branches and agencies in connection with commerce between the 
countries of the Orient and the United States. 

Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far 
East, including the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of 
drafts and letters of credit negotiable in all parts of the world. 


NEW YORK OFFICE - - 120 BROADWAY 
R. ICHINOMIYA, Agent 


Shanghai Tientsin 
Semoncceks Tokyo 

Tsin u 
Viadivostek 























law corporation, as authorized by the 
American Bankers Association, will not 
make loans, but will provide a source of 
long-term credits through investment 
abroad. 

That foreign investment probably is 
a nation’s greatest asset in the mainte- 
nance of a strong position in world 
trade is evidenced by the position of 
Great Britain. Although her foreign 
investments were diminished by about 
five billion dollars as a result of the 
war, she still has approximately fifteen 
billions invested in foreign countries, 
and, through her powerful trade organi- 
zations, is striving fearlessly to regain 
the ground lost during the war. Her 
investments are so judiciously and 
widely scattered throughout the world 
that the slogan “The sun never sets on 
the British Empire” might be as appro- 
priately applied to her foreign invest- 
ments. 

The United States—second nation of 
the world in foreign investments—is a 
creditor by a total of about eleven bil- 
lion dollars invested abroad. This 


amount, as compared with that of Brit- 
ish capital invested abroad, is incon- 
sistent _with the potential volume of 
foreign trade of the United States, and 
must be augmented through an increase 
in the foreign trade financing power of 
the country if we are to compete suc- 
cessfully with other nations in disposing 
of our enormous surplus stocks. On 
the other hand, of course, we must ac- 
cept goods from our debtors, because 
that is the only means by which they 
can repay their obligations to us. And 
we must use these goods as a basis for 
granting loans to other countries so that 
new markets may be built up for our 
products. 

The surplus of the United States this 
year will include about 8,000,000 bales 
of cotton, 300,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
$750,000,000 worth of semi-manufac- 
tured raw materials and finished manu- 
factured products, and about $250,000,- 
000 worth of packing-house products. 
European countries are in the market 
for the major part of this surplus, but 
payment in gold before the goods are 
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shipped cannot be made in any signif- 
icant amount. The natural commercial 
course for the United States to follow 
under the circumstances is the course 
which Great Britain has so profitably 
taken through the years of her foreign 
trade development—the investment of 
capital in foreign countries through 
foreign trade financing corporations. 
The general export corporation or- 
ganized under the Edge law, authorized 
by the American Bankers Association, 
probably will be established early in 
1921, with an initial capitalization of 
$100,000,000. Its capital will be dis- 
tributed as widely as possible through- 
out the United States, so that all locali- 
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ties may receive the benefit of its 
operation. 

With a capital of $100,000,000, the 
power of this corporation for benefit- 
ing the foreign trade of the United 
States will be almost unlimited. Under 
the provisions of the Edge law, a corpo- 
ration organized in accordance with its 
specification may issue debenture bonds 
for sale in the United States and the 
extension of credits abroad up to ten 
times the amount of its capitalization. 
The maximum possible financing power 
of the corporation just authorized will 
therefore be $1,000,000,000, an amount 
equal to more than nine per cent. of 
this country’s total foreign investments 
to-day. 


The Development of the National Bank of Greece 


HE table shown on the opposite page 

shows the growth of the bank’s prin- 
cipal business and profits since 1900 in 
drachmas. 

The amount of deposits shown in the 
above table represents actual deposits 
of money, since the method of check 
payments has not yet been adopted in 
Greece, payments being always made 
in cash. 

Outside these deposits there are to 
be considered also the securities depos- 
ited for safe custody with the bank, 
which developed as follows: 


1900 
1919 


Dr. 117,512.595.— 
Dr. 391,617,560.— 


December 31, 
December 31, 
December 31, 
In regard to the circulation of bank 
notes, it is worth noticing that the be- 
ginning of the war is not the proper 
point of departure for a comparison, 
inasmuch as very few Greek notes 
circulated at that time in the territories 
acquired by the wars of 1912-1913. 
Under the treaty of Bucarest, 
Greece, as is well known, doubled in 
size. It is therefore more logical to 
compare the figures of the last few 
years with the items of December, 1915. 
It is to be remembered that Greece re- 
mained neutral even during 1916. 


The circulation underwent the follow- 
ing alterations: 


r.  379,000,000.— 
. 1,257,824,000.— 
: 1;375,247,000.— 


December 
December 
December 31, 
June 20, 1920 Dr. 1,394,549,000.— 

The difference between 1918 and 
1919-20 of Dr. 137 millions is partly 
due to the circulation of bank-notes in 
territories gained by the participation 
of Greece in the Great War (by the 
treaty of Sevres Greece trebled) es- 
pecially in the district of Smyrna, on 
account of the presence there of Greek 
troops. 

The National Bank of Greece has 
now the exclusive right of note issue 
in Greece. The Bank of Crete and 
the Ionian Bank, Ltd. were entitled to 
issue notes up to Dr. 10,405,000 and 
Dr. 7,000,000.— respectively. This 
right ceased to exist for the Bank of 
Crete since June 22, 1919, when it was 
amalgamated with the National Bank 
of Greece, and for the Ionian Bank, 
Ltd. since April 26, 1920. 

Taking as a basis of comparison the 
circulation in 1915 of 379 millions, 
we observe that the respective increase 
up to June, 1920, was between three 
and fourfold (264 per cent.). 

Besides the notes of the National 





Dividend Percentage 
on the Nominal 
Value of Share 


Stock Bxch. 
Quotation 
for one share 
Advances and Bills (Nominal Value 
Dr. 1,000.) 


Government Loans 
and Securities— 
Discounted 


Gold and 
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Notes in 
Circulation 


Deposits 


Year HBnding 
$1 December 


1544% for the whole year 


137,754.—(d) 
132,996.— 


138,163.—(d) 
187,025.— 
292,299, 


327,628.— 


¢c 
« 


329,688.— 
454,621.—(b) 


« 
“ 


121,115.— 


1912 (a) .. 


212,342.— 
1,257,824.— 
1,375,247, — 


1914 (a) .. 


973,573.— 
. 1,082,551.— 
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616,277.— 


1,720,357.— 


18% for the first half year 


1,346,176.—(c) 


1,525,906.— 


1,307,372.— 


1920 (a) .. 


(a) Half-year ending June 30th. 


235,854.— 


218,767.— 


Government loans and securities............. 
Advances and bills discounted............... 


(b) 


709,394,.— 
636,782,— 


Government loans and securities............ 
Advances and bills discounted............... 


(c) 


(d) 000 omitted. 


Bank of Greece, the only notes in cir- 
culation are the Government notes of a 
denomination of 2 and 1 drachmas and 
50 lepta, the total circulation of which 
on June 30, 1920, amounted to Dr. 
34,506,856 as compared with: 


Dr. 20,520,875 
Dr. 30,506,856 


December 31, 1918 
December 31, 1919 

This amount is fully covered by an 
equal sum of National bank notes de- 
posited with the National Bank of 
Greece. 

The authorized and fully paid-up 
capital of the bank remains unchanged 
at Dr. 20,000,000.— since 1884. 

The reserves of the bank, which on 
December 31, 1910 and on June 30, 
1914 amounted to Dr. 13,500,000.— 
reached on June 30, 1920, Dr. 40,000,- 
000. The net profits, after deduct- 
ing current expenses, interest paid, de- 
preciation, taxes (including excess 
profits tax for 1915-1918 at 50 per 
cent., paid in 1918, and for 1919 at 25 
per cent.) and State participation in 
the profits, showed a steady increase: 

. 8,825,056 
. 4,299,004 
. 4,401,864 
. 7,611,252 
. 7,899,669 
. 81444,791 

The increase of the net profits of the 
bank is nearly proportional to the in- 
crease of the current price of the bank’s 
shares as shown in the table. 





Great Britain 











BRITISH TRADE 


An analysis of the latest British 
trade returns by the English Informa- 
tion Service of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, indicates that dur- 
ing the four months to November the 
relation in money value of exports to 
imports was even more favorable to 
Great Britain than for the correspond- 
ing period just before the war. 

At the beginning of the present year 
British imports ranged from 82 to 57 
per cent. monthly in excess of exports. 
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| THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Capital Authorized and Subscribed $7,500,000 (£1,500,000) 
Capital Paid-up ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; 3,750,000 (£ 750,000) 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits . 3,928,970 (£ 785,794) 
BANKERS: Bank of England ; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
and Mauritius 


The Bank bnys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Banking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 
Fixed Deposit rates quoted on application. 





On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 Wall Street 




















For two months past the excess has 
been less than 17 per cent. The aver- 
age percentage of excess in 1913 was 
21 per cent. 

Great Britain’s improvement of her 
trade balance in the past 10 months is 
disclosed by the following table: 


Imports 


“3 
183,498,388 
170,514,272 
176,647,515 
167,154,309 
166,333,816 
170,491,230 
163,342 351 
eee Te Tere Tre 153,254,577 
September 152,692,339 
149,880,000 
768,734,739 


1920 


January 
February 


The figures indicate that British 
imports in October were less than those 
of any other month of the year, that 
exports were relatively high, and the 
excess of imports over exports was the 
lowest in amount of any month but 
one during the war. 


BRITAIN PAYING HER 
TO CANADIAN BANKS 


GREAT 
DEBT 


According to the ‘‘Financial Post’ of 
Toronto, Great Britain is rapidly wip- 
ing out her debt to Canadian banks. 
Early this year final payment was 
made of a loan of $50,000,000 that 
was made for the purchase of wheat 
in Canada. This left the following 
items still owing: 


$50,000,000 borrowed in October, 


1917, for the purchase of cheese and 
other food products. 

$75,000,000 and another amount of 
$25,000,000 provided to the Imperial 
Munitions Board in 1916. 

Of these amounts the first $50,000,- 
000 is due at the present time. while 


Total Exports Excess of Imports “% Excess 


£ £ 
131,344,386 52,154,002 
108,567,919 61,946,353 
130,730,738 45,916,777 
126,659,111 40,495,198 
139,579,500 26,754,316 
136,476,278 $4,014,952 
155,300,383 8,041,968 
128,271,682 24,982,895 
130,806,521 21,885,818 
128,420,000 21,460,000 
634,820,326 133,914,413 


40 
57.3 
35.3 
$2.1 
19.2 
25 
5.2 
19.4 
16.7 
16.7 
21.1 


the $75,000,000 is due in March, 1921, 
and the $25,000,000 is due in June of 
next year. 

Arrangements have been made for 
grouping these three debts and paying 
them off month by month, with the 


final payment some twenty months 


from now. 


SIR HENRY BABINGTON SMITH 
APPOINTED DIRECTOR OF 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


Sir Henry Babington Smith, C. B. 
E., a director of the Bank of British 
West Africa, Ltd., has been appointed 
a director of the Bank of England. 
This appointment brings the Bank of 
British West Africa, Ltd., in close re- 
lationship with another of the world’s 
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Banque Industrielle de Chine 


Capital Subscribed Francs 150,000,000 
Capital Paid Up . . “3 75,000,000 
Surplus and Reserves . 70,000,000 
Deposits 885,000,000 
The Chinese Government owns one-third of the Capital 
HEAD OFFICE: PARIS 
Central Office, Far East: Peking 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES : 
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EUROPE 
Paris 
Lyons 
Bordeaux 


Marseilles 
*Havre 
London 
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CHINA 
Peking 
Canton 
Foochow 
Hankow 


*In Formation 


Hongkong 
Swatow 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
Tsinanfu 
Yunnanofa 


New York Agency 








The New York Agency of this bank is equipped to extend every facility 
for banking service between the United States and foreign countries 


O. J. THOMEN, Agent. 
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Yokohama 
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Mukden 
New York 


27 Pine Street 




















greatest banks, for besides the Bank 
of England, this institution is already 
in alliance with Lloyds Bank, Ltd., the 
London County Westminster & Parr’s 
Bank, Ltd., the National Provincial 
and Union Bank of England and the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 

The New York agency of the Bank 
of British West Africa is at 100 Beaver 
Street. R. R. Appleby and Rowland 
Smith are the agents. 


NEW BRITISH TREASURY 
BONDS 


With regard to the new issue of 
Treasury bonds Lloyds Bank, Limited, 
says in its November financial report: 


In the House of Commons, on the 28th 
October, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that a new series of Treasury 
Bonds would be on sale from the Ist No- 
vember. The first series was started on 
the 3d May last, and in announcing the 
original issue the Chancellor stated that he 
believed it to be generally agreed that the 
time had not come for attempting any large 
funding operation. The situation to-day is 
‘ertainly not more favorable for such an 


operation, which, apart from other objec- 
tions, would inevitably destroy the present 
prospects of housing finance, and after care- 
ful consideration the Chancellor has decided 
not to attempt it. 

Subscriptions to the first issue of Treasury 
Bonds have undoubtedly been disappoint- 
ing, especially in the case of the large in- 
vestor. But, Mr. Chamberlain said, the 
bonds have met with an unexpectedly large 
and steady sale among small investors. And, 
he added, that this was satisfactory, as. it 
indicates a continuous demand for govern- 
ment securities by a class who before the 
war took little interest in them. Mr. Cham- 
berlain thinks it would be a mistake to close 
this avenue of investment to the class in 
question at a time when no other issue is 
contemplated, and he therefore decided to 
place on issue a second series of Treasury 
Bonds, beginning on Monday, Ist November. 
The conditions are the same as for the first 
series, except that the first dividend date 
will be Ist May, 1921, after which date the 
two series will be identical. The Chancellor 
further said: “I have been further influenced 
in reaching this decision by the fact that 
on Ist December I have to deal with the 
maturity of approximately £25,000,000 of 
Five Per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, repre- 
senting the outstanding balance of an orig- 
inal issue of approximately £238,000,000. 
In order to offer a special inducement to 
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holders of these bonds to reinvest in Treas- 
ury Bonds, and so assist in avoiding a fur- 
ther increase in the floating debt, holders 
of the maturing bonds will be given the 
privilege of using their bonds ex-dividend 
as the equivalent of cash at par, as on 18th 
November, for the purpose of subscription 
to Treasury Bonds, in addition to receiving 
a full six months’ dividend on Ist December 
on their maturing Exchequer Bonds.” 


BRITISH BANK 
TION 


CONSOLIDA- 


The amalgamation is reported of the 
British Bank of Northern Commerce 
and the old established firm of C. J. 
Hambro & Son, both of London. The 
new concern will be known as Hambro’s 
Bank of Northern Commerce and will 
specialize in trade with Scandinavian 
countries. It has a capital of £4,000,- 
000. 





France 











FRENCH COMMERCE 


Jean de Sieyes of the French Finan- 
cial Mission in the United States author- 
izes the following statement regard- 
ing French commerce to November Ist, 
on the basis of cabled information re- 
cently received: 

Official statistics of French foreign 
trade for ten months of 1920 continue 
to show increasing improvements in the 
trade balance, reflecting a bettered in- 
ternal economic situation and espe- 
cially industrial and agricultural recov- 
ery. The adverse trade balance is be- 
ing steadily reduced by increasing ex- 
ports and decreasing imports. 

Exports in October were 89 per cent. 
of imports, ten months exports are 63 
per cent. of imports against 60 per 
cent. for nine months, and 58 per cent. 
for the first eight months. 

Exports in the first ten months in- 
creased 11,157,000,000 francs over the 
corresponding period of 1919, the re- 
spective totals being 18,890,000,000 
and 7,733,000,000 francs. 

Imports in the same period increased 
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only 2,386,000,000 francs over the 
corresponding period of last year, the 
totals being 29,784,000,000 in 1919 and 
27,397,000,000 this year. The adverse 
balance is eleven billion as against 
twenty billion in the same period last 
year. 

This reduction of the unfavorable 
balance by approximately nine billion 
francs is due chiefly to the great in- 
crease in export of manufactures, 
amounting nearly to seven and a half 
billions or 150 per cent., an increase in 
the export of industrial materials of 
over two and half billions. 

Imports of food supplies decreased 
nearly a billion francs in ten months of 
this year compared to the same period 
of last year. 

Exports for October alone increased 
1,304,000,000 francs over October, 
1919, while imports decreased 225,000,- 
000, making the net monthly gain 1,- 
539,000,000 francs. 

Normally, French imports exceed 
exports by from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent., the difference being compen- 
sated by foreign expenditure in France 
and interest on French investments 
abroad. The recent improvement in 
the situation is shown by the follow- 
ing table: 

Percentage of Excess of French Im- 
ports Over Exports 
Per cent. 


FRENCH PLANS FOR EXTEND- 
ING FOREIGN TRADE 


On the subject of French foreign 
trade P. Harvey Middleton, assistant 
manager of the international trade serv- 
ice of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, recently made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The development of French foreign trade 
and of the resources of the vast colonial 
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empire of France—embracing more than 
three million square miles in Africa and 
three hundred thousand square miles in Asia 
—will do more than any other factors to 
make possible a quick recovery of French 
financial strength. In view of this fact, a 
special study of the French organizations 
for the promotion of foreign trade would 
seem to be of especial interest at this time. 

The most important of these organizations 
is the Association Nationale d’Expansion 
Economique, a national organization of 
French industries which includes all the im- 
portant manufacturers, trade associations, 
insurance, banking, shipping and railways. 
Its administrators and directors include 
the leading men of France, such as 
Eugene Schneider, president of the Commit- 
tee of French Forges; Charles Laurent, pres- 
ident of the Union of Metallurgical and 
Mining Industries; Senator Barbier, presi- 
dent of the National Committee of Coun- 
cillors of Foreign Commerce; Andre Lebon, 
president of the Federation of French 
Manufacturers and Traders, and a score of 
other leaders representing all the important 
industries and professions of France. 

The offices of the Association Nationale 
@’Expansion Economique are at 23 Avenue 
de Megsine, Paris. It publishes a yearly 
Index of French Production (in French, 
English, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese), 
which not only gives a survey of all the 


industries of France, but contains compre- 
hensive lists of its members in each indus- 
try and minute details of the lines of goods 
and other data, so that anyone possessing 
this volume can, almost at a glance, pick 
out the French firms most suitable to his 
particular requirements. There are regional 
committees of the National Association in 
Grenoble, Nantes and Bordeaux, and agen- 
cies in London and Zurich, while the various 
trade associations included in its member- 
ship have branches or agents not only in 
every important city of France, but also 
throughout the world. 


HOW FRANCE IS RECOVERING 


A British view on France’s economic 
situation is interesting at this time. 
Lovat Fraser recently writing in the 
London Daily Mail said in part: 


The secret of national finance is con- 
fidence, and there is confidence in France 
to-day. Big cuts have been made in the 
budget, and more may follow. The various 
Ministries are being rationed with money, 
and are not allowed to squander at will. 
When shall we adopt like measures here? 

* 7 * * o 


The French have been criticized, not with- 
out reason, because they did not impose 
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heavier taxation during the war; but I fancy 
they knew the temperament of their people, 
and probably did not wish to add to a strain 
which was almost unendurable while the 
enemy were within gunshot of Paris. They 
had never been accustomed, as we have been 
for many years, to an income tax which 
in our case was always stern and is now 
excessive. France is, moreover, a land of 
small fortunes, and there are very few 
sa'ly big incomes. 

She has now substantially increased her 
direct taxation. Her new tax of one per 
cer*., on turnover has produced a revenue 
greatly in excess of expectation, and, though 
I do not pin my faith to it without further 
inquiry, I have long thought that such a 
tax might be preferable to our present illogi- 
cal and mischievous excess profits duty, 
which is thwarting our industrial recovery. 


7. . aa + +. 


‘Ithough France suffered far more than 
we did in the war, I think her recovery may 
eventually be more rapid than our own. 
Her interests are primarily agricultural, 
ours are industrial. The agricultural coun- 
tries have the best chance of regaining sta- 
bility so long as they keep the Lenins out. 

The industrial nations have a tougher time 
before them. We may well take a lesson 
from the essential sanity and stability of 
sorely wounded France. 
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FRENCH SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
LIMITED 


According to a dispatch from Paris 
the legal rate of interest that may be 
paid by French savings banks has been 
limited to three and one-half per cent. 


FINANCING OF FRENCH 
COTTON IMPORTATIONS 


A meeting for the leading French 
banking institutions and representative 
cotton merchants of Havre which was 
called by the Bank of France recently 
discussed the following two methods of 
financing the importation of cotton: (1) 
the payment of francs at three days 
sight, 60 or 90 days by draft on the 
Havre importer or his banker; (2) the 
opening of credits in dollars, at sight 
or at 60 or 90 days by American banks. 

After a discussion the meeting reach- 
ed the following conclusions: 

1. That it is advisable to reduce to the 


greatest possible extent the drafts at three 
days’ sight, whether in francs or in dollars, 
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the abnormal increase of which would in the 
present circumstances impose on the money 
market an unjustified burden. 

2. That it is necessary to return, as fully 
as possible, to the practice of drafts in 
francs at 60 or 90 days, as before the war. 

3. That for special transactions requiring 
that the price of the merchandise should be 
carried in dollars for a certain time, a 
special study should be undertaken in order 
to ascertain the best means of providing for 
the importers and their bankers an increase 
in the necessary facilities in America, es- 
pecially by the opening of acceptance credits 
in dollars at three, four and six months. 


The following recommendations were 
made: 


1. That the cotton merchants should con- 
fine their purchases to such American sellers 
is would be disposed to return to the sys- 
tems of payment in use before the war. 

2. That the group of American banks will- 
ing to take cotton drafts on France should 
he increased, it being understood that the 
French banks are still buyers of good trade 
cceptances on France as extensively as be- 
fore the war. 

3. That the French banks should examine 


with the American bankers the best way 
of organizing dollar credits. 





Belgium 











ECONOMIC PRODUCTION IN 
BELGIUM 


The initial meeting of the Royal 
Commission for the study of economic 
conditions in Belgium, says the Ameri- 
ean Foreign Banking Corporation, 
brought out a number of interesting 
facts and discussions relative to the 
present situation. According to the 
Minister of Economic Affairs, the coal 
mines in Belgium are surpassing their 
1913 production (though the quality of 
the coal produced is inferior). 

The following statistics show the 
present production of various industries 
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as compared with their production dur- 
ing 1913, taking a 100 per cent. basis. 
INDUSTRIES : 
Per Cent. 

Pig Iron 

Finished Iron 

Finished Steel 

Raw Zinc 

Cotton Mills 

Linen Mills 

Artificial Silk Mills.............. 

Raw Leather Factories.......... 

Paper Mills 

In connection with the lower prices, 
the latest official index number shows 
a drop from 473 in April and May to 
162 on June 15, 1920, but the Brussels 
index at the same time rose to 493, the 


highest point ever reached. 





Spain 











SPAIN AS A MARKET FOR 
ELECTRICAL GOODS 


Spain is an important market for 
American electrical goods, but possi- 
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bilities for future development are of 
far greater interest to American elec- 
trical goods manufacturers than the 
present demand according to a special 
report entitled ‘Electrical Goods in 
Spain” just published by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce. The 
report was prepared by Trade Commis- 
sioner Philip S. Smith, an expert in 
the electrical goods trade, who visited 
Spain to study the market on the 
ground. 


BANK CREDIT COMPANY TO BE 
FORMED IN SPAIN 


A dispatch from Barcelona reports 
that all of the Spanish banks have 
agreed to form a bank credit company 
in order to avoid bank failures by com- 
ing to their assistance during a possible 
money crisis. The capital has been 
fixed at 25,000,000 pesetas. The in- 
stitution it is announced will be perma- 
nent. ‘ 
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ITALIAN TAXATION PLAN 


According to a report from the 
American Commercial Attache at Rome, 
at the opening of Parliament on No- 
vember 10, measures were presented, 
which it is expected will meet the pres- 
ent deficit of over 500,000,000 lires. 
The plans provide for an increase in 
the prices of bread which would result 
in a saving-to the government of 2,726,- 
000,000 lires. Higher taxes will also 
be imposed on incomes, wines, luxuries 
and tobacco, and the rate on private 
capital will double in 1921. It is ex- 
pected that Parliament will promptly 
approve these measures. The Food 
Administrator has already purchased 
more than half of the foreign wheat re- 
quired until the next harvest. The set- 
tlement of the Adriatic question has had 


a favorable effect and there is a general 
feeling that a gradual improvement in 
conditions may be expected. 





Germany 











GERMAN FISCAL DEFICIT 

According to reports from Berlin Dr. 
Karl Hefferich, former vice-chancellor, 
has declared in the Reichstag that in 
the face of expenditures of approxi- 
mately 100,000,000,000 marks the re- 
ceipts would total only 30,000,000,000, 
leaving a deficit of 70,000,000,000. 
Dr. Wirth, the minister of finance, 
stated in reply that the Cabinet had 
decided to introduce a bill providing 
for a “sacrifice tax,” adding that the 
government would ask a credit of 
1,000,000,000 marks to buy cereals 
abroad. 
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Peru sent U. S. in . 1919 
*33,000,000 of her products 


ERU, from the days of the Incas, has always been 

known to the world as a country of great mineral 
wealth. Although copper, silver, vanadium and gold 
are mined in large quantities, they represent only a 
small part of the latent resources of the country. 


A rich soil, combined with a diversity of climates, 
produces such varied products as sugar, wheat, coffee, 
cotton, rubber and tobacco. A great increase has taken 
place in the Peruvian live-stock industry as instanced 
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GERMANY DELIVERS BONDS 
TO REPARATIONS COM- 
MISSION 


Germany has delivered to the Repa- 


rations Commission bonds to the 
amount of 60,000,000,000 gold marks, 
the value of which is approximately 
$15,000,000,000. The delivery of these 
bonds is in accordance with the terms 
of the Peace Treaty. They will be 
held by the Commission as security for 
and in acknowledgment of Germany’s 
debt. 


PROPOSAL FOR EXTENDING A 
BILLION DOLLAR CREDIT 
TO GERMANY 


Commenting on the proposal of Wil- 
liam W. Brauer, of New York, that the 
United States Government extend a 
billion dollar credit to Germany to be 
pplied in the purchase of agricultural 
products in this country, the “Wall 
Street Journal” said editorially on No- 
ember 11: 


Halting business in the United States need 
hesitate no longer. Germany has a well 
thought-out plan to give us financial assis- 
tance. The plan is outlined in a letter from 
the German agent published in the Journal 
of Commerce of November 8. But before 
this it had already received the enthusiastic 
approval of a farm federation in session at 
Washington. The plan is for Germany to 
buy a billion dollars’ worth of farm products 
in the United States. Business, of course, 
would feel the stimulus of such an increase 
to the farmers’ purchasing power. 

There is only one slight matter to be ad- 
justed first: the United States must loan 
Germany a billion dollars to pay for the 
purchases. This, however, is a mere detail, 
and the farmers would feel they were not 
treated rightly if the deal were not con- 
summated. 

There is a classic precedent for this naive 
offer. It is to be found in Bulwer’s 
Richelieu. “You must pay your debts,” 
said the Lord Cardinal to a young spend- 
thrift. “With all my heart,” was the reply. 
“But where can I borrow the money?” 

The position of the farmer is a hard one 
during the deflation period; so is that of 
the manufacturer and the wholesaler. But 
liquidation must run to the end. The whole- 
saler must empty his warehouses at present 
prices and cancel debts, instead of making 
new ones for the purpose of carrying his 
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stores. Hard as it may be, the producer 
of food and textiles must do the same. 

The credit situation cannot be cleared up 
until the Federal Reserve System works off 
its huge supply of rediscounted paper. 
Farm paper, discounted at the local banks, 
makes up an important part of this stock 
of rediscounts. It is not in the industrial 
but in the agricultural states that the bor- 
rowings are the most disproportionate. 

Holding wheat and cotton in hope of cre- 
ating an artificial price will not save the 
situation. The farmers themselves would 
ultimately lose more than they hope to gain. 
Liquidation means paying debts and increas- 
ing capital for productive enterprises. 
Lower prices for all essentials will result 
in benefit to the farmer as well as to others. 
It is a sounder plan than loaning a bank- 
rupt money with which to buy from you 
something that you have to sell. 





Scandinavia 








NEW CO-OPERATIVE BANK FOR 
FINLAND 


The Svenska Findlands Andelsbank 
(Co-operative Bank of Swedish Fin- 


land) has been established in Helsing- 
fors. The new bank is founded on the 
co-operative plan and will promote ag- 
ricultural industries in the Swedish 
speaking parts of the country. The 
par value of a share will be 100 Fin- 
nish marks and the bank will commence 
its work as soon as subscriptions have 
been received for 20,000 shares. 


THIS YEAR’S CROPS IN 
SWEDEN 


Definite figures concerning the har- 
vests of principal crops in Sweden be- 
came available October 15, says the 
Liberty National Bank of New York. 
They show a considerable increase over 
1919. The total crop of wheat is esti- 
mated at 303,000 tons, an increase of 
nearly 50,000 tons; the rye yield was 
634,000 tons as compared with 586,000 
tons in 1919. The oat crop is estimated 
at 961,000 tons, barley 242,000 tons, 
potatoes 1,640,000 tons, cattle food 
282,000 tons, sugar beets 1,020,000 
tons. Grouping the bread grains shows 
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a total quantity of 937,000 tons as 
against 854,000 tons in the previous 
year, a fact which wil, of course, have 
influence on Swedish imports. 

Prior to the war the total consump- 
tion of bread grains in Sweden was 
estimated at 680,000 tons of rye and 
400,000 tons of wheat—a total of 
1,080,000 tons. During the last year, 
however, the consumption only reached 
1,031,000 tons. 


INCREASE IN SWEDISH CUS- 
TOMS DUTIES 


The Scandinavian representative of 
the Liberty National Bank advises that 
at a recent meeting of the Federation 
of Swedish Industries a memorandum 
was directed to the Government con- 
taining the request that import duties 
be increased to a point where they 
would correspond with those contained 
in the tariff bill passed by the Swedish 
Parliament in 1911. 

It is not generally believed that such 
import duties as may be imposed will 
materially affect the imports of Sweden 
from the United States. On the con- 
trary it might be expected that such 
measures would enable manufacturers 
in the United States to compete in the 
Swedish market with the manufactur- 
ers of European countries. 





Czecho-Slovakia 











LEGISLATION TO STABILIZE 
CZECHO-SLOVAK EXCHANGE 


According to dispatches received 
from Trade Commissioner Geringer at 
Prague, the Czecho-Slovak Finance 
Minister has submitted a bill for creat- 
ing a reserve consisting of foreign ex- 
change to be realized from sugar prof- 
its on sales exceeding 257,500 tons. 
All foreign money received from the 
sale of excess sugar is to be turned 
over to the banking department, which 
will use the same for the stabilization 
of the Czecho-Slovak crown in foreign 
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markets by purchasing crowns when 
they decline in value. According to 
statements of the Ministry, it is prob- 
able that the bill will be passed in view 
of the present low value of the crown, 
due to manipulation, which in future is 
to be counteracted by use of reserve 
sufficiently high to purchase 1,000,000,- 
000 crowns. 

Another bill is proposed reducing the 
coal tax from 30 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. and increasing the luxury and 
sales tax from 1 to 2 per cent. Thirty 
per cent. of the proceeds of these taxes 
are to be donated for the relief of 
State administrations of Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia and Slovakia counties, 
municipalities and public road districts. 
Municipalities are to collect the lux- 
ury and sales tax. 


ROYAL BANK OF BOHEMIA 
BONDS 


J. G. White & Co., New York, are 
offering a new issue of 10,000,000 
Czecho-Slovak crowns, Royal Bank of 
Bohemia (Zemska Banka) four and 
one-half per cent. Perpetual Fund 
Bonds. These bonds are issued in de- 
nominations of 1,000 and 10,000 crowns 
and are dated January 1, 1921. They 
are guaranteed as to principal and in- 
terest by the country of Bohemia. In- 
terest is payable semi-annually on the 
first days of January and July in 
Prague or in New York at current rate 
of exchange. The announcement con- 
tains the following information with 
regard to the bank: 


The Royal Bank of Bohemia was created 
by the Diet of Bohemia in 1889 and _ in- 
augurated the following year with a working 
capital of 20,000,000 crowns, provided by 
the sale of four per cent. Fund Bonds 
guaranteed by the Kingdom of Bohemia. 
The institution soon attained the position 
of leading issue bank within the limits of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire and has com- 
pleted its first thirty years of existence 
without ever suffering a loss. 

The principal function of the bank is the 
granting of loans to communities on the 
security of taxes imposed by them—all of 
the municipal and regional financing of 
Bohemia being handled in this way except 
for two or three of the principal cities. 
Against these loans the bank sells its own 
bonds to the public. The institution also 
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makes similar loans to public service com- 
panies and for real estate improvements, 
accepts savings deposits, and transacts a 
general banking business. Being a govern- 
ment institution, it makes no attempt to 
earn any profit beyond the amount neces- 
sary for expenses, interest on its capital 
and the maintenance of a reasonable reserve. 

The management of the bank is in the 
hands of a board of directors elected by 
the Bohemian Diet and under the supervi- 
sion of a permanent committee of that body. 

The latest balance sheet of the bank 
shows cash on hand in excess of the entire 
outstanding capitalization. This new issue 
of four and one-half per cent Fund Bonds 
will increase the total outstanding to 30,- 
000,000 crowns out of 40,000,000 crowns 
authorized. 





Cuba 











THE SITUATION IN CUBA 


On November 16 President Marimon 
of the Banco Espanol of Cuba is re- 
ported to have requested President 


Menocal to extend the moratorium 
which was due to expire on December 
1. Commenting on this the new York 
“Evening Post” stated on the same 
date: 


American exporters and bankers with 
Latin-American connections are greatly in- 
terested in a message which was received 
from Havana this afternoon concerning the 
recommendation which all the Cuban banks 
have joined in making to the Cuban gov- 
ernment with regard to an extension of the 
moratorium. It is generally believed in 
Havana that the Cuban government will 
adopt the recommendation. The banks 
recommend that drafts and promissory 
notes shall be extended in accordance with 
the following arrangement: 

Those due before October 11, no further 
moratorium. 

Those due between October 11 and De- 
cember 1 an extension of ninety days from 
the due date. 

Those due in December, sixty days’ ex- 
tension. 

Those due in January, thirty days’ ex- 
tension. 

The banks further recommend that the 
repayment of bank deposits be left to the 
control of the Government with the sugges- 
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Our Service to 
Banks and Bankers 


COLLECTIONS: A special division of our Foreign Department, 


modernly equipped, will effect collection of clean or docu 
mentary bills on any place in the country. Our terms cheer- 


fully furnished upon request. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT: Banks or Bankers desiring to issue Let- 
ters of Credit payable in Cuba are invited to correspond with 
us and we will arrange for cashing same at our Head Office or 


at any of our 90 branches, FREE OF COMMISSION. 


TRAVELERS AND REPRESENTATIVES: When recom- 
mended to us by any American Bank or Banker will be 
introduced to Cuban Importers and merchants dealing in their 
line. We have a COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
specially adapted for this service. 


CREDIT INFORMATION: Our INFORMATION DEPART- 
MENT will furnish reliable data regarding the financial stand- 
ing and character of Cuban firms. This service is FREE to 


Banks and Bankers doing business with us. 


We Cordially Invite Your Correspondence 


Bane faieemacional 


Foreign Department 


Head Office, Havana, Cuba 
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National Bank of Commerce | 


in New York 


EsTaBLISHED 1839 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
NOVEMBER 15, 1920 


Resources 
Loans and Discounts 


U.S. Victory Notes and Certi- 
ficates of Indebtedness 


Other Bonds and Securities...... 

U. S. Bonds Borrowed ........... 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 

Banking House... 

Cash, Recieten, aaa a hom 
Federal Reserve Bank 

Due from Banks and Bankers 

Interest Accrued 


Customers’ Liability under 
— of Credit and Accept- 


ances . FF 


$575,880,194.64 


$364,576,466.19 


9,004,519. 46 
6,000,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
4,000,000.00 


134,619,115.27 
6,626,065.88 
496,362.04 

















| Reserved for Taxes, etc... 


Liabilities 
Capital Paid up 
Surplus... sehen 
Undivided ‘Profits... 
Deposits 
U.S. Bonds Borrowed 


Bills Payable & Rediscounts 
with Federal Reserve Bank 


25,000,000.00 
8, 182,467.33 
349,804, 962.93 
6,000,000.00 


102,578,000.00 
4,137,130.41 
2,942,544.08 





Unearned Discount... 


Letters of Credit at he 
ceptances .. i 


Other Liabilities 


50,385,089.89 
1,850,000.00 
$575,880,194.64 

















tion that regular monthly payments be 
made up to and including April. 

On November 30 it was announced 
that President Menocal had proclaimed 
an extension of the moratorium to De- 
cember 31. Simultaneous with this an- 
nouncement a conference was held at 
the offices of J. P. Morgan & Co. in 
New York at which plans were dis- 
cussed for the extension of a loan to the 
Cuban government. “The New York 
Tribune” in reporting this conference 
said: 

After the meeting it became known that 
the bankers had resumed the loan nego- 
tiations where they were left off a fort- 
night ago, and while no definite proposi- 
tion had been made on behalf of Cuba, the 
bankers have been informed that the legis- 
lation necessary for such an operation will 
likely be put through at the session of 
the Cuban Congress convening at Ha- 
vana. Various amounts have been men- 
tioned, but it is believed that if the loan 
is made to the Cuban government it will be 
for not more than $50,000,000 and _ will 
likely consist of short-term notes, possibly 
a one-year maturity. 

The proceeds of the loan would be 
used to take care of the urgent needs of 
Cuban sugar mill interests and would re- 


lieve the situation on the island, which has 
been complicated by the suspension of pay- 
ments by the banks during the moratorium. 
WwW ashington advices yesterday were to the 
effect that the Cuban government had se- 
lected Albert Rathbone, former Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
as its official adviser in the United States, 
in connection with the proposed loan. At 
the conference at the Morgan offices yester- 
day R. C. Lefingwell, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, was present, 
and it was said that he was acting as counsel 
for the bankers. 

The banking houses which will likely 
underwrite the loan to Cuba in the event 
that a satisfactory agreement is reached 
have been associated in several other Cuban 
government flotations in the past. They 
are J. P. Morgan Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
the National City Bank and the First Na- 
tional Bank. Associated with them in the 
new undertaking would likely be the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, the Chase National 
Bank, W. & J. Seligman & Co. and other 
banking houses interested in Cuba. 

Another conference will be held today 
at the Morgan offices, at which it is expect- 
ed Mr. Rathbone, the Cuban government 
adviser, will be present. 


Those who have gone into this situ- 
ation think the state of affairs in Cuba 
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Remitting Money Abroad 

















Foreign Offices 
GREAT BRITAIN 


London 
Liverpool 
Southampton 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
FRANCE 
Paris 
Bordeaux 
Havre 
Marseilles 
ITALY 
Rome 
Naples 
Genoa 
BELGIUM 
Antwerp 
Brussels 
Ostend 
HOLLAND 
Rotterdam 
SCANDINAVIA 
Copenhagen 
Christiania 
Stockholm 
Gothenberg 
SWITZERLAND 
Lucerne 
GERMANY 
Berlin 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Coblenz 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Buenos Aires 
Montevideo 
Valparaiso 
THE ORIENT 
Yokohama 
Kobe 
Hong Kong 
Shanchai 
Manila, P. I, 
CANADA 
Montreal 
Toronto 


Correspondents Everywhere 
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The American Express Company service in Inter- 


national Banking, Shipping, Travel and Foreign 
Trade offers to banks the best methods of 
remitting money abroad. 


The Foreign Banking Service of the American 


Express Company was established thirty years 
ago. Today branch offices and correspondents 
are to be found in every business center and 
thousands of banks subscribe to its various 
services. 


Foreign Drafts for American Banks 


Foreign drafts which are printed in the name of 


the issuing bank can be drawn on all of the 
principal countries of the world, and are pay- 
able by the offices and correspondents of the 
American Express Company, by whom they are 
advised and protected. These drafts offer a 
simple and convenient method of transmitting 
funds abroad, and are payable without delay. 


Cable Transfers for American Banks 


By means of its excellent facilities, the American 


Express Company is equipped to cable money 
safely and expeditiously to all foreign countries 
through its numerous offices and _ corre- 
spondents. 


Foreign Money Orders for American 
Banks 


The American Express Company handles remit- 


tances to remote places in foreign countries 
through its Foreign Money Order System, 
whereby the Company’s offices and correspond- 
ents abroad remit the funds direct to payee at 
destination, either by Government Money Order 
or hy forwarding the actual currency of the 
country. 


The method of obtaining this service will be 


explained on receipt of your letter. Address 
the Manager of the office nearest your city. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


29 Luckie St., 


Atlanta, Ga, 


Ninth and Locust Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Head Office: 
Broapway, 


New York 


23 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, II], 


Market St. at Second, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
231 St. James St., 
Montreal, Canada 
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Limited 
Nominal Capital . 


Paid-up Capital . 
Reserve Capital , 


Subscribed Capital 


Reserves . ‘ ° 


or as desired. Favorable terms. 


MMMM UT MTOM ULLAL LULL LLL LL 


The Union Bank 


of Manchester, 


Surplus over Liabilities 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 
EMU MMMM TMT UT 





Head Office 


17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 


Liverpool Office 
45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the wnole of the 


district tribu to these two cities, 
and also West YORKSHIRE; including 
Leeps, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, Sal- 


FORD, BIRKENHEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, 
Bury, Rocupa.z, STockPort, Haui- 
rax (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 


($5=£) 
. $12,500,000 


- + 3,750,000 
° 3,750,000 

- «+ 7,500,000 
. 2,825,000 

- _10,325,000 


Collections promptly 








will be infinitely better by the middle 
of February or early in March. By 
that time the sugar crop should be mar- 
keted and the banking and commercial 
conditions relieved. The crop prospect 
is for a final yield of about 3,300,000 
tons, as against 3,700,000 tons last 
vear, and, with recent inquiries on a 
large scale from Europe and else- 
where, it is expected that there will be 
no difficulty in disposing of the whole 
crop. The carry-over of approximate- 
ly 300,000 tons from the last crop, 
which is the thing that has been causing 
most of the recent difficulties, is also 
expected to be taken care of by the 
new demands and the relatively light 
crop. 





South America 








PARAGUAY CURRENCY ISSUE 


“Commerce Reports” publishes the 
following details of the new currency 





legislation recently enacted in Para- 
guay: 

The Senate and House of Deputies of 
Paraguay on Sept. 8 passed the following 
act which had been presented by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

Article 1. The exchange office is author- 
ized to make an emission of legal currency 
up to the amount of 30,000,000 pesos, to be 
used only and exclusively to grant loans to 
the banks of this capital in the form ex- 
pressed by this law. 

Art. 2. The loans shall be granted by 
the board of directors of the exchange 
office under the following conditions: ‘They 
shall not exceed a period of six months; 
they shall pay interest at the rate of 12 
per cent. per annum, and shall be guaran- 
teed by the assets of the banks. The amount 
of the loans shall not exceed 505 of the 
value of the documents accepted as security 
by the exchange office. 

Art. 3. The state shall have rights over 
all the property of the debtor bank in 
security for loans authorized in virtue of 
this law. 

Art. 4. The loans shall be made in such 
a manner that they can be paid off within 
a period of one year, counting from the 
date when the office begins the operations 
authorized by this law. 

Art. 5. When the notes loaned for a 
fixed period have been repaid, as referred 
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to in the preceding article, the exchange 
office shall proceed immediately to the com- 
plete destruction of them by burning. 

Art. 6-8. The interest on the credits 
authorized by the exchange office in accord- 
ance with this law shall become part of 
the funds of that institution. To comply 
with the provisions of this law, the amount 
of notes at present in possession of the 
exchange office for exchange purposes will 
be used. The exchange office shall be per- 
mitted to apply its present resources in 
paper currency for the fulfillment of the 
provisions of this law. 


SECRETARY COLBY TO VISIT 
SOUTH AMERICA 


President Wilson has announced that 
Secretary of State Bainbridge Colby 
will visit Brazil and Uruguay in ac- 
knowledgement of the visits to this 
country of the presidents of those two 
countries. President Wilson’s an- 
nouncement was as follows: 


The White House, Nov. 9, 1920. 

The history of the relations between the 
United States and the friendly republics 
in South America was marked in the years 
1918 and 1919 by two incidents of the most 
agreeable character and outstanding signif- 
icance. I refer to the visit to this country 
in August 1918 of his Excellency, Dr. 
Baltasar Brum, now President of Uraguay, 
and at the time of his visit Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of his country, and in the 
year 1919 the visit of his Excellency Dr. 
Epitacio Pessoa, now President of Brazil, 
and at the time of his visit the President- 
elect to that exalted office. 

Both these visits called forth demon- 
strations on the part of the people of the 
United States of the utmost cordiality and 
good will toward the distinguished visitors 
and the friendly nations they represented, 
and every thinking person in this country 
was impressed with the potency of such 
visits as instruments for cementing the 
sincere attachment and deepening the gen- 
uine intimacy between the self-governing 
democracies of the Western Hemisphere. 

It has long been my hope that I might 
personally return these visits, and I can 
conceive of no worthier object to which I 
could dedicate my time and strength; but 
I am prevented from doing so, and cannot 
longer postpone the agreeable courtesy of 
their reciprocation which this country is 
strongly desirous of showing to the Govern- 
ments and people both of Brazil and Uru- 
guay. 

I have, therefore, directed the Secre- 
tary of State, on my behalf and in my stead, 
to visit both Brazil and Uruguay and ex- 
tend to the people of both those coun- 
tries, through their respective Govern- 
ments, the most emphatic assurances of the 
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esteem and friendship of the people of the 
United States, and of the desire felt in this 
country for a strengthening of every tie 
that binds our respective people in mutual 
goodwill and cordial intercourse. 

I am also much gratified that it will be 
possible for the Secretary of State, taking 
advantage of his proximity to Buenos Aires, 
to accept the very courteous invitation of 
the Argentine Government to visit Buenos 
Aires, and to carry to the people of the 
Argentine Confederation the same assur- 
ances of our high esteem and deep goodwill. 


THE AMERICAN DOLLAR IN 
ARGENTINA 


The advance in price of the Ameri- 
ean dollar in Argentina is causing 
much apprehension and it is reported 
that a critical situation has arisen 
among firms dealing in merchandise 
from the United States. Commenting 
on this condition, a correspondent of 
the New York “Evening Post” writes 
from Buenos Aires: 

The secondary papers in Buenos Aires 
are full of articles whose burden is that the 
United States is chiefly, if not solely, re- 
sponsible for the depreciation of the Argen- 
tine dollar; and yet these very journals, 
as often as not in the course of the same 
article, urge the Government to do nothing 
that will enable other nations to “abstract” 
part of Argentina’s gold stock. 

There is no good to be gained by quoting 
from many ill-informed and evidently biass- 
ed views on the attitude of the United 
States toward Argentine trade, but it may 
be said that the writers one and all forget 
that when at the beginning of this year 
America shipped some $89,000,000 gold to 
wipe off her debit balance, the arrival of 
the shipments was hailed with exaggerated 
enthusiasm, and the example of America in 
thus freeing the traffic in gold was held 
up to other nations as an example of wise 
commercial policy. 

Now the boot is on the other leg. Gold 
stocks in Argentina today are roughly 
about $550,000.000, being the fourth largest 
in the world if the Russian figures are left 
out of the reckoning as uncertain. 


MONEY ISSUE FOR BRAZIL 


Dispatches from Brazil report that 
Congress has passed a bill permitting 
the issue of approximately $8,000,000 
in paper money at the present rate of 
exchange and allowing the Bank of 
Brazil to carry out rediscounting opera- 
tions to the limit of approximately 
$17,000,000. This bill had previously 
been passed by the Senate. 

















Paris Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. 
Lisbon Branch: 


CAPITAL (Authorized) - 


PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND 


E. ROSS DUFFIELD, a 
RICHARD FOSTER, E: 

FOLLETT HOLT, Esq., M. Inst. C_.E 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 
Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 


DIRECTORS. 


BANK OF ENGLAND; 
LLOYDS BANE, LTD.: LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR’S BANK, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA: 
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Po in all other places of importance in these South American Countries. 


Documentary Bills Bought. Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 
Drafts and Cable Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 


Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, ww. x. rossrns, acznr. 


Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 
32 Rua Auree 
($5=-£1.) 


$20,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,200,000 
10,500,000 
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sir RICHARD V. VASSAR- SMITH, Bart. 

ROBERT A. THURBURN, Esq. 
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South Africa 








TRADING WITH SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa has a 
total population of about seven million 
people, consisting of nearly one mil- 
lion and a half of whites and 5,500,000 
colored. Between fifty and sixty per 
cent. of the white population is lo- 
cated in urban centers, and the re- 
mainder in rural districts, while approx- 
imately 75 per cent. of the colored 
population inhabits the rural districts, 
and only 25 per cent. is in the cities, 
announces the foreign trade bureau of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 

The needs of the colored population 
are very primitive, being comprised 
chiefly of cotton textiles and blankets 
and a few simple household effects and 
hardware, so that from an exporter’s 


peint of view the market offered by the 
white population is the one principally 
to be considered. 

South Africa’s foreign trade for 1919 
totalled £50,800,000 for imports and 
£52,100,000 for exports. Of this 
amount more than one-fifth of the im- 
ports came from the United States. 
According to our Government figures, 
exports to South Africa increased from 
less than fifteen million dollars in 1914 
to about forty-four million dollars in 
1919. American goods in special de- 
mand include machinery for mining, 
farming and factory purposes, railway 
supplies of all kinds, bridge materials, 
structural steel, clothing, motor cars, 
trucks and wagons, flour mills, saw 
mills, water power machinery, electri- 
cal power and lighting plants, grain 
elevators and their equipment and rail- 
road coal cars. Other articles in de- 
mand are films, footwear, cotton goods, 
hosiery, electrical supplies, certain 
foodstuffs, conveying hose, mineral oils, 
paints and colors, perfumery, paper, 
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books and stationery, sanitary ware, 
glass and crockery and brassware. 

During the last five or six years the 
Union of South Africa has enjoyed a 
period of great prosperity. Domestic 
industries flourished, as all South 
African products were in great demand 
at high prices. Of late, however, a 
slump in trading has occurred, accom- 
panied by a considerable fall in prices 
of domestic produce. Enormous stocks 
of wool are held, for which there is no 
demand, little trading is being done 
in hides and leather and ostrich feath- 
ers and a slump in the price of dia- 
monds is reported. As wool constitutes 
the chief article of export from South 
Africa, the state of the trade in this 
commodity is of great importance to 
the community as a whole. With the 
enormous profits made during the last 
few years, however, and with the 
promise of an excellent harvest, the 
influence of the present stagnation in 
the trade is not expected to be as widely 
felt as might otherwise have been the 
case. 

The general recognized credit terms 
in South Africa are 30, 60, and 90 
days. Longer terms are exceptional. 
During the war, payments were fre- 
quently made by means of sight draft 
for American goods upon shipment, 
but this practice was not followed to 
any extent in trading with European 
countries. Many large houses pay for 
their shipments on delivery and orders 
are frequently resold before they are 
fully delivered. All the large trading 
concerns have running accounts in Lon- 
don and on the continent. 





Egypt 








EGYPTIAN BUSINESS CRISIS 


According to recent dispatches from 
London the continual fall in cotton 
prices is causing a paralysis of Egyp- 
tian business. Banks are faced with 
a large deficit on merchandise, and the 
situation has been aggravated by un- 
settled conditions in the cotton indus- 
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try in America. Indications point to 
the cotton trade becoming more stabil- 
ized, but it is expected that a critical 
stage will be reached within the next 
two months. If banks give necessary 
assistance without taking precipitate 
action, commercial stability is con- 
fidently expected early in the new year. 





Far East 











OPPOSITION TO THE CHINFSE 
CONSORTIUM 


Dispatches from Peking on Novem- 
ber 7 quote the Chinese Premier as hav- 
ing stated that if the Consortium loans 
endangered the Government’s sovereign 
rights they would not be countenanced. 
The Premier is reported to have said: 


Granted the necessity of the loans, if 
such loans endanger the Government’s 
sovereign rights or even savor of endanger- 
ing them, the Government will not counte- 
nance it. Loans are necessary only in 
order to spare the people from the necessity 
of diverting funds from personal under- 
takings. I am confident that with a proper 
program and a proper Parliament the 
Chinese people will see the necessity of 
funds for reorganization and will provide 
them. 


On November 15 it was announced 
that a comprehensive program govern- 
ing the consortium had been forwarded 
to the Chinese Premier and Minister 
of Finance. Commenting on this an- 
nouncement the Journal of Commerce 
stated on November 16: 


A full report of the principles and sug- 
gestions developed at the recent meeting 
here of the inter-Natioral banking groups 
is contained in the statement, including the 
resolution adopted advocating the encour- 
agement of the organization of a Chinese 
group to co-operate with the consortium. 

The program which has been submited 
by the consortium does not embrace any 
specific loan proposal, but is understood to 
set forth some of the conditions under 
which advances for various projects might 
be favorably considered at some future date. 

The ideas of the consortium participants, 
as formulated during the discussions in 
this city, relative to railway development, 
currency reform, etc., are covered in the 
outline which is counted upon to clear up 
much of the misapprehension that has 
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existed in China oe the consortium’s 
aims and plans. ‘The document will, it is 
believed, be presented to the Chinese Pre- 
mier and the Ministry of Finance for their 
consideration. 

No advices have been received by the 
American banking group, it was learned, 
substantiating the hostility to the con- 
sortium upon the part of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment which has been indicated in recent 
press dispatches from Peking. The tend- 
ency here is to regard the statements that 
have been attributed to the Chinese Premier 
and other officials as catering to political 
exigency and as directed to rest the senti- 
ment of the student radicals who are under- 
stood to see in the consortium’s operations 
a danger similiar to that inherent in the 
efforts of one or another of the powers in 
the past to exploit China for their own 
advantage. Bankers point out that the con- 
sortium’s program and the old “grabbing” 
game are as far apart as the two poles; 
that, in fact, the consortium has been or- 
ganized primarily to halt exploitation of 
China’s wealth and resources. 

In so far as the Chinese Government’s 
statements may rally the support of the 
Chinese banks and investors to construc- 
tive enterprise and projects, a purpose for 
which they are also believed to be designed, 
consortium bankers will welcome their re- 
sult, as they are anxious to do for China 
only what China is unable to do for itself. 
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JAPANESE GOLD IMPORTS 


It is estimated that total shipments 
of gold from the United States to Ja- 
pan for the half-year will be close to 
if not exceeding $80,000,000. In re- 
gard to this situation Akira Den, Japa- 
nese Financial Commissioner to the 
United States is reported to have said: 


Japanese banks and some non-Japanese 
banks which are doing exchange business in 
the Far East are still continuing to export 
gold to Japan. The Japanese Government 
has never encouraged the export of gold 
from the United States by Japanese banks, 
and recently the specie reserve of the bank 
of Japan has reached the same amount as 
that of the bank notes outstanding; in other 
words, a 100 per cent. reserve has been 
attained. 

I understand that Japanese banks will 
export gold to the extent of $17,000,000 
during this month and several millions more 
during December, while the exports by 
these banks from July to October totalled 
$47,610,000. 

Regarding the future course to be fol- 
lowed I cannot say exactly, but I have 
some doubts as to whether the same tenden- 
cy will continue as heretofore. 
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Brancues: ILoito AND ZAMBOANGA 
ELISEO SENDRES, President 





RAFAEL MORENO, Secretary 
D. GARCIA, Cashier 


Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve Funds .. 


} Traneacts general banking business. 


P. J. CAMPOS, Chief Foreign Dept. 


($0.50 = 1 peso) 


- (pesos) 6,750,000.00 
4,550,000.00 


Buys and sells exchange on all the 


principal cities of the world. 


AGENTS 


} London: Nat’! Bank ef Scotland, Ltd. 

| Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 
Hengkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 
San Francisco: Wells Farge Nevada Nat’! 

HH Bank 

iii New York: National City Bank, The Guar- 

H| anty Trust Company and The Equitable 

Trust Co. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE DUTCH 
EAST INDIES 


The following statistics of the for- 
eign commerce of the Dutch East In- 
dies show a remarkable development 
in the past few years. 


IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Favorable 

Total Foreign 

Foreign Trade 

Imports Exports Trade Balance 

ee 182 

) eee 138 181 319 42 
ee 197 274 471 77 
EE is 6g 172 275 445 103 
SO ae 160 308 468 148 
a 179 347 526 168 
DEE «bees 199 317 516 118 
1918 227 27 499 45 
1919 296 867 1163 571 

TO BUY DEPRECIATED NOTES 

OF CHINESE BANKS 
The heavy depreciation of the 


Peking notes of the Bank of China and 

the Bank of Communications has inter- 

fered to such an extent with Chinese 

trade and has caused such considerable 

losses that the Minister of Finance has 

been authorized to float a short-term 
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Paris; Comptoir Nat’! d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat’! | 
Bank 

Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Bank | 
of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo Bank, 


domestic loan of $60,000,000 of which 
$36,000,000 will be utilized to buy these 
depreciated notes during the period 
of November 1, 1920, to January 31, 
1921. The balance of $24,000,000 will 
be used to discharge mortgages held 
by the two banks. The notes thus re- 
gained will be destroyed. After Jan- 
uary 31 no official or commercial insti- 
tutions will be permitted to traffic in 
depreciated notes of these two banks 
or to fix a market value for them of 
less than their face value. 





Australasia 








AUSTRALIAN FINANCIAL SIT- 
UATION 


“Commerce Reports” for November 
12, published the following with regard 
to the Australian financial situation: 


In explanation of the inability. of the 
Australian banks to make telegraphic trans- 














fers in exchange or to sell letters of credit, 
American Trade Commissioner Ferrin, of 
Melbourne, has cabled with the suggestion 
that the situation may be due to the credit 
reserve of Australia in London being re- 
duced, owing to disappointing wool sales 
together with Government remittances to 
England. It is further stated that the 
Australian banks are much concerned with 
the present situation of their inability to 
draw upon London. It is suggested that 
no relief may be expected before the begin- 
ning of March, when wheat can be sold 
abroad. In connection with the above, at- 
tention might be called to the fact that the 
treasurer of Australia in his speech of 
Sept. 16, presenting the proposed budget of 
the Commonwealth for the coming fiscal 
year, stated that he had arranged for the 
sending of 7,300,000 pounds sterling to 
London before November in payment of 
interest and amortization due English hold- 
ers of Australian loans. On October 1 the 
control over the Australian wool, which had 
previously been held by the English Gov- 
ernment, passed into the hands of private 
owners in Australia. On that date the 
sales of wool under the colonial sales plan 
were again put into effect. London sources 
state that there is a period of dullness at 
the present time in the woolen goods in- 
dustry, owing to large stocks of woolen 
goods and of raw materials in London and 
abroad. Recent labor disturbances in that 
country have also contributed to the situa- 
tion. 


NEW ZEALAND TO ISSUE A 
COMPULSORY LOAN 


According to a recent dispatch from 
Wellington, the New Zealand govern- 
ment is to issue a compulsory loan 
requiring a subscription equal to one 
year’s average income tax. 





Philippines 











E. W. WILSON NEW HEAD OF 
PHILIPPINE NATIONAL BANK 


It has been announced by Adolph 
Kopp, manager of the New York 
branch of the Philippine National Bank, 
that advices have been received from 
Manila of the resignation of Senor 
Zenancio Conception, who has been 
president of the Philippine National 
Bank for the past three years. 
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It is understood that Mr. Concep- 
tion has for some time past expressed 
a desire to retire, his health having 
been in an unsatisfactory condition. 





E. W. WILSON 
Manager Philippine National Bank 


Mr. Conception will be succeeded by E. 
W. Wilson, at present, vice-president 
of the Anglo and London-Paris Nation- 
al Bank of San Francisco, who has been 
designated as head of the bank in 
Manila. Mr. Wilson sailed recently 
from San Francisco. 


AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


“Commerce Reports” publishes the 
following information with regard to 
the recent organization of .an American 
Chamber of Commerce in the Philippine 
Islands: 

The American Chamber of Commerce of 
the Philippine Islands was organized sev- 


eral months ago for the purpose of having 
a commercial organization distinctly Amer- 








J 
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ican. Into it has gone practically all Amer- 
ican firms of standing. It has funds at its 
disposal for the establishment of suitable 
quarters, a stock exchange, a downtown 
luneh room, and other conveniences for the 
merchant. Its associate list has attracted a 
large number of Americans of the non- 
merchant class. ‘The organization has called 
out more American enthusiasm than any 
other organization or event that has interest- 
ed the public here for a long time. The 
moving spirits of it, those who will deter- 
mine its policies, are wholly American, as 
are all the individual members. Even those 
who represent foreign capital are Ameri- 
can citzens. 

The organization will undoubtedly be a 
potent force for the deveopment of Ameri- 
can commerce in this country. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The net profits for the half-year ending 
June 30 last, of the Sumitomo Bank, 
Limited, of Osaka, Japan, were Yen 7,911,- 
245.71, which added to Yen 772,895.90 car- 
ried from the last half-year makes a total 
of Yen 8,684,151.61, which was appropriated 
as follows: 


Yen 
POA BME, 5. o.adstanseeessnaa 5,500,000.00 
i Ces < cewbaneds Gane oe 1,586,000.00 
To reserve for doubtful debts.... 500,000.00 
Te POMMON TESCTVE. << .cccsccccece 250,000.00 
Per Tee eT ree 70,000.00 


To balance carried forward to the 


next half-year 778,141.61 


The deposits of this bank have increased 
from Yen 882,000 in December 31, 1895, to 
fen 359,764,000 on June 30, 1920. Loans 
have increased from Yen 2,142,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1895, to Yen 375,155,000 on June 
.30, 1920. 

The New York Agency of this bank is 
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Paid up capital of 8 Million Kroner 


Makes American business a specialty and 
offers its services to banks and bankers 
in the United States of America. 
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ordish Bankinstitut ¥s 


Christiania, Norway 
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at 149 Broadway, and S. Imamura is the 
agent. 


o 





The profits of the Bank of Chosen, whose 
head office is at Keijo (Seoul), Chosen 
(Korea), after deducting expenses, provid- 
ing for interest on deposits, rebate on bills, 
and for all bad and doubtful debts, 
amounted to Yen 3,237,368.14 to which 
should be added the balance from the previ- 
ous half-year, Yen 455,942.19 and the 
premium on new shares, Yen 1,060,080 mak- 
ing a total of Yen 4,753,390.33 which was 
appropriated as follows: 


Yen 
Dividend at 6 per cent. per annum 
i GE GE. 60 0.0bs. 00 bas wae 4 1,200,000.00 


Dividend at 6 per cent. per annum 
i Wee (Ec ccwectwus ase se 116,712.32 
Additional dividend at 3 per cent. 

per annum on old shares...... 600,000.00 
Additional dividend at 3 per cent. 

per annum on new shares...... 58,356.16 
Reserve Fund to provide for losses. 2,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund to equalize dividend 70,000.00 


Bonus and allowances........... 120,000.00 
Payment to Government......... 80,103.33 
Balance carried forward to next 

DO  (ctvareccunaeecxeueae 508,218.52 


The New York Agency of this bank is 
at 165 Broadway, and I. Fujimaki is the 
agent. 


- 0- 
O 





“France, a Market for American Prod- 
ucts,” an article by J. A. M. de Sanchez, of 
the French Commission in the U. S., which 
originally appeared in “Printers’ Ink,” has 
been reprinted in pamphlet form. 





o 
o 


Lloyds Bank, Limited, has announced that 
the certificates of the old 50 shares may 
now be lodged with the secretary, 71 Lom- 
bard Street, London, E. C. 3 for the sub- 
division and renumbering of the shares. 
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Capital Paid Up. . 
Reserve .... 
Resources... . 








Aktiebolaget Svenska Handelsbanken 
The Swedish Bank of Commerce 


Heap Office: Stockholm 
Cable Address: “* HANDELSBANK” 


With 254 branches throughout Sweden this bank is fully equipped to handle 
the Swedish business of American banks 


. Kr. 
. Kr. 100,268,609 
. Kr. 1,501,601,560 




















On August 31, 1920, the Bank of Athens 
had total resources of Drs. 564,325,318.63. 
This bank has a capital of Drs. 48,000,000, 
and a reserve of Dr. 600,000. 


——_——$o-__—_—_——— 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has issued a useful pamphlet entitled 
“Essentials in Trading with Latin America.” 


i 
On October 31, 1920, the condition of 
the Skandinaviska Kreditakiebolaget, which 
has branches in all parts of Sweden, was 
as follows: 
ASSETS 


Kr. 

I ce etna dict ink ae aOR 40,344,626.52 
aa 318,582,450.83 
Loans on securities .......... 444,067,975.43 
Curremt secewmts ... 2... cccce 324,454,967.09 
Due from other banks....... 107,459,007.06 
Sundry accounts ........... 87,975,158.28 
ND 4h eW6-00:4 04 00-08-00% 46,121,692.39 
Ce GD ee ise scte-ca0 18,365,164.23 

1,382,371,041.83 

LIABILITIES 

Bills in circulation ......... 27,702,174.10 
CORPORE SOCCUMID 220.cccccves 363,425,605.33 
cite cheek odle ee wae 570,517,015.72 
Due to other banks.......... 107,844,042.58 
Sundry accounts ............ 130,882,204.10 


Paid-up capital .Kr. 87,188,000 
Reserve Fund .Kr. 94,812,000 182,000,000.00 


1,382,371,041.83 

OS 
The Credito Italiano, of Genoa and Milan, 
Italy, has been authorized by the New York 


State Banking Department to maintain an 
agency at 66 Broadway, New York. 


—————§_—_—___—_—___ 


The American Foreign Banking Corpora- 
tion has applied for permission from the 
New York State Banking Department to 
open a branch office in the city of Mexico, 
in the Republic of Mexico. 


Two new branch offices have been opened 
by the Banque Industrielle de Chine, one in 
Dunkirk and the other in Bordeaux, France. 
This step has been taken, an official of the 
institution pointed out, because of demands 
for such representation in those cities. 


o>. 
a 





The Union Bank of the Co-operative So- 
cieties of Posen, Poland, has been authorized 
by the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment to maintain an agency at 31 West 
43d Street, New York. 


aa 





The Aktiebolaget Svenska Handelsbanken 
of Stockholm has published a wall map of 
Sweden which is the result of years of re- 
search work at the foremost cartographical 
institute in Sweden. The result is the most 
up-to-date Swedish map of its kind which 
is available at the’ present time. 


— 
a 





The Banca Italiana di Sconto, the head 
office of which is in. Rome, Italy, had total 
resources on September 30, 1920, of Lires 
8,406,574,561. Profits of the current year 
were Lires 28,039,267; deposit and current 
accounts, Lires 876,226,296; capital, Lires 
315,000,000; reserve fund, Lires 68,000,000. 

The New York agent for this bank is the 
Italian Discount and Trust Company, 399 
Broadway. 

———_9 


A cable dispatch from the head office of 
the Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., in 
London to the New York agency yesterday 
announced the authorization of the usual 
half-yearly dividend of four per cent. 
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National Thrift Week 


MOVEMENT inaugurated by the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, in co-operation with the Govern- 
ment and a great many commercial and 
other organizations, will culminate in a 
National Thrift Week, beginning on 
January 17. 
The following program has 
adopted: 


been 


January 17—National Thrift Day or 
Bank Day—To emphasize the service 
the banks render to stimulate the start- 
ing of bank accounts, both saving and 
check. 

January 18—Budget Day—To em- 
phasize the importance of planning ex- 
penditures, careful buying, wise invest- 
ments and keeping a record of where 
the money goes. 

January 19—National Life Insurance 
Day—To emphasize the importance of 
protecting the family by creating an 
estate. 

January 20—Own Your Own Home 
Day—To emphasize the importance of 
living under one’s own roof. 

January 21—Make a Will Day—To 
emphasize the value of planning for the 
future welfare of dependents. 

January 22—Pay Your Bills Prompt- 
ly Day—To emphasize the value of 
credit and the moral obligation of pay- 
ing what you owe when it is due. 

January 23—Share With Others Day 
—To emphasize the need of giving sys- 
tematically to worthy causes instead of 
becoming a miser. 





A national committee has been se- 
lected of men prominent in all centers 
of the country. This committee is 
headed by Adolph Lewisohn, of New 
York city, who is acting as chairman. 
Among some of its co-operating agencies 
are the American Bankers Association, 
Savings Division of the United States 
Treasury Department, United States 
League of Building and Loan Associa- 
tions and others of similar importance. 

The local clubs, chambers of com- 
merce and other organizations are ex- 
pected to co-operate in every community 
and the plan is designed to reach not 
only the cities where there are Y. M. 
C. A. branches, but every village, ham- 
let and even the rural districts, through 
the county Y. M. C. A. secretaries and 
local organizations. 

The first Thrift Week was observed 
in 1918, and wherever the plan has been 
worked the results have been very com- 
mendable. This year the planning has 
been continuous and organization is well 
set up throughout the country. It seems 
probable, therefore, that more people 
will know how to spend their money, 
and at the same time how to save it, 
than ever before. It is not hoped to 
usher in a financial Utopia, but it is 
quite certain that a large number of in- 
dividuals will be appreciably benefited 
and that throughout the realms of bank- 
ing, investments, real estate and insur- 
ance there will be a considerable ad- 
vance, as they affect the American 
people. 


at 
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When You Build That New 
Home for Your Bank 


You will require the services of a competent 
bank architect and equipment engineer who can 
provide you with a distinctively modern building, 
with first class equipment throughout and abso- 
lute security in vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service of this character 
is shown by the fact that we have been selected 
by the following banks among many others: 








Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 
Seaboard National Bank, New York 

National Bank of Commerce, New York 

Asia Banking Corporation, New York 

Mercantile Trust Company, New York 

American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 
Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 





We shall be pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
your requirements without obligation on your part. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Main Banking Room, Women’s Department, Fletcher-American National Bank, Indianapolis 


The Women’s Bank Department of the 
Fletcher-American National Bank, 
Indianapolis 


N the year 1905 the Fletcher-Amer- 
ican National Bank, Indianapolis 
—then the American National— 

purchased the government building at 
Market and Pennsylvania Streets, and 
the Weary and Alford Company was 
employed to convert the premises into 
a modern bank, which, as they then as- 
sumed, would house them for all time. 
The building was 96x120 feet, five 
stories high, of heavy monumental con- 
struction, and the cost of reconstruction 
was in excess of half a million dollars. 

This did very well for a time—in 

fact, until 1910—when it became neces- 
sary to make some important changes, 
followed by new and greater expansion 
in 1914. Bankers, however, seem to be 
insatiable, and by the fall of 1919 they 
had outgrown themselves to a point 
where the lobby was congested and they 


needed more wickets, more safe deposit 
space, and in fact more of most every- 
thing. Since that time construction has 





View of Banking Room, Women’s Department 
1021 
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Assembly Room for Convenience of Women’s Public Committees 





E. D. WEARY 
President Weary and Alford Company, Chicago 


been going on night and day, including 
the addition of two more stories, and 
the relief of the lobby was accomplished 
by inaugurating something entirely new. 


THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


This was accomplished by moving the 
bond department, which occupied the 
northeast corner of the building, to the 
second floor, and this space with addi- 
tional space in the second floor has been 
equipped for the exclusive use of the 
women customers of the bank, thus 
transferring some 5,000 accounts from 
the main lobby. This arrangement gives 
a separate entrance from Market Street 
and a private elevator gives access to 
the club rooms above. 

The banking room proper is designed 
in the Italian period—Raphaelesque in 
character—and the bank screen and 
gates, the entrance doors, electroliers 
and all other metal parts are gold 
plated. The modeling is exquisite and 
































is hand chased to the standard of the 
finest jewelry, the plaques being in 
blue, which comports with the Wedg- 
wood vases introduced in the lighting 
fixtures. This same Wedgwood color 
is reproduced in the plaques in the 
ceiling, in the window draperies and in 
the floor. The floor, which is worth 
special mention, is executed in Belgian 
vitrified glass mosaic, having the ap- 
pearance of slag. The body has a lace 
design running through, giving the ef- 
fect of a hand-made rug. The walls 
are executed in Botticino marble. 

Four tellers handle the business 
with a manager and assistant, a stenog- 
rapher and attendant in the lobby, and 
there is an ample vault. 

An electric elevator carries the women 
to the second floor, where they find a 
splendid array of convenience and 
luxury. The design throughout this is 
in the Georgian period; the walls and 
ceiling are in white, the furniture in 
mahogany and inlaid lacquer effects, 
richly upholstered. The floors are in 
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Section of the Women’s Banking Room 





Rangoon teakwood from India, a plank 
effect with ebony inlaid joints, mostly 
covered, however, with rich rugs. 

The suite comprises an anteroom, 
check room, dressing room, toilets, and 
a large assembly room, and a thorough 
ventilating plant gives added comfort 
to the premises. 

It was the aim of the bank in estab- 





View of Women’s Suite 
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lishing this service to accomplish sev- 
eral things: To relieve the congestion 
in the lobby, to provide comfort and 
luxury for their valued customers, to 
provide also assembly rooms and a 
meeting place for governing boards of 
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women engaged in public work, not 
alone in Indianapolis but throughout 
the state, and incidentally no doubt, 
the advertising value of such an equip- 
ment makes it a_ well-worth-while 
enterprise. 


UE 
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Italian Discount Opens Harlem Office 


HE Italian Discount and Trust 
Company, on November 11— its 
second anniversary and_ the 

birthday of King Victor Emanuel— 
opened a Harlem office at 2242 First 
Avenue, near 115th Street, the com- 
pany having acquired the banking busi- 
ness of A. Alvino & Figlio, which for 
six years was conducted by that firm at 
the above address. 

The opening of this office brings to 





GEORGE P. KENNEDY 
President Italian Discount and Trust Company 


firms and individuals in the Italian dis- 
trict of Harlem a personal and compre- 
hensive service in all branches of do- 
mestic and foreign banking. The same 
broad range of services which is of- 
fered by the company at its main office, 
399 Broadway, will hereafter be avail- 
able in Harlem, including special in- 
terest accounts, checking accounts for 
business and personal use (interest 
paid), the purchase and sale of foreign 
exchange—specializing in lire, Circular 
Checks on Italy (without cost to the 
client) for both traveling and remit- 
tance purposes, and complete banking 
service for importers and exporters. 

The Italian section of Harlem is as- 
sured, furthermore, of all the advan- 
tages of the intimate connection which 
exists between the Italian Discount and 
Trust Company and Guaranty Trust 
Company, of New York, and Banca 
Italiana di Sconto, of Rome, with its 
more than 150 branches throughout 
Italy. 

In the evening of November 11, the 
second annual dinner of the Idatco 
Club, composed of the officers and staff 
of the Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany, was held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. George S. Arciero, president of 
the club, was toastmaster. The guests 
included Albert Breton and Willis H. 
Booth, vice-presidents of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York; Arthur 
B. Hatcher, assistant vice-president of 
the Guaranty; Harry Lawton, mana- 
ger, Grand Street office of the Guar- 
anty; Walter M. Adriance, educational 
director of the Guaranty, and Hon. 
John J. Freschi. 




















Addresses were delivered by Mr. 
Breton and Judge Freschi, President 
George P. Kennedy and Vice-President 
Julian W. Potter. Mr. Breton, in 
sketching the birth of the company, 
said: 

“This is the first time I have had 
the pleasure of speaking at one of your 
banquets. Last year I was in Europe 
and did not have the pleasure of being 
with you. I am very happy and very 
proud to be here to-night, because I 
have not done much for the Italian Dis- 
count and Trust Company since it 
opened its doors; all my work was done 
before it opened its doors. Inasmuch 
as I understand speech-making is not 
very pleasant when ladies are waiting 
to dance, I am going to be very short. 
I would like, however, to try to explain 
to you how the Italian Discount and 
Trust Company was born. 

“About two and a half years ago, in 
the early part of 1918, Mr. Wirz came 
here representing the Banca Italiana di 
Sconto, to look over the situation and 
at the same time to make a study of 
the New York market. It happened 


that Mr. Wirz was an old friend of 
mine—we had not seen each other for 
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Annual dinner of the Italian Discount and Trust Company at the Hotel Pennsylvania 





four years—I had lost sight of him and 
he had lost sight of me. I knew Mr. 
Wirz when he was in London. I did 
not know he had gone to the Banca 
Italiana di Sconto, and I knew him as 
soon as he came to the Guaranty Trust 
Company. 

“Of course, when we met, we felt 
very happy. He said to me: ‘Well, I 
came here to look around and find out if 
we should establish an agency here such 
as other Italian banks intend doing or 
whether we should establish an Ameri- 
can bank. I think the best thing to do 
would be to make a close alliance with 
an American bank, and, of course, we 
should like very much to do business 
with the Guaranty Trust Company.’ 

“So one night Mr. Wirz and I went 
to dinner, and we talked about the pos- 
sibility of establishing an American 
bank here. When we finished we were 
very enthusiastic about our new pro- 
gram; and the result was that after a 
few very short conferences we decided 
to establish the- Italian Discount and 
Trust Company. 

“The name comes from the idea that 
we wanted a name which would be as 
near as possible in English to Banca 
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Italiana di Sconto. We had some trouble 
in getting the Superintendent of Banks’ 
permission to use this name, and it was 
only after we explained to him our idea 
—for the Banca Italiana di Sconto to 
show abroad that they had an affiliation 
—an institution with the same name 
‘discount’ in it—that permission was 
given. 

“When we decided to establish the 
bank the most difficult point was to get 
the management, and get it started, and 
Wirz asked me, ‘Whom can you sug- 
gest can come to the Italian Discount 
and Trust Company who knows Italian 
or something about Italian business?’ 
I thought a good deal and said, ‘Yes, 
I have two that I know—Mr. Kennedy 
and Mr. Connolly.’ (Here the speaker 
slowly pronounced the names, with an 
Italian accent.) 

“We opened on the day the armistice 
was signed and on the birthday of the 
King of Italy; so, you see, the Italian 
Discount and Trust Company was born 
under the best auspices. 

“Basically, we are sound; all the 
world is sound; but we have been used 
to extravagance. We have had a sel- 
lers’ market, but now we have to hunt 
out the buyers. We have beer having 
strikes of all kinds all over the world. 
To-day we have the biggest strik: of 
all—the consumers’ strike. Neverthe- 
less, we ought to be cheerful, because 
this is a good lesson. And for all of 
vou who have just started in life, 
in professional banking, this is the best 
experience you will ever have. You 
will come out of it good bankers, hav- 
ing learned in one or two years some 
of the things it took me ten or twenty 
years to learn. 

“IT hope that the Italian Discount 
and Trust Company will continue as it 
has in the past. I am very glad to 
have heard what vou had to say to- 
night about vour organization, and per- 
mit me to congratulate you.” 

Mr. Kennedy said, in part: 


“Although we did not reach during 
the past vear the goal we set for our- 
selves, we achieved something just as 
good—and a great deal better in one 
wayv—vwe have more loyal workers with 
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us to-day than we ever had before. And 
just in that connection I want to pay 
my tribute to those of the ‘Veterans’ 
Association,’ including to-day .’ oe Orsi, 
George Arciero, Joe Avolio, John Coha- 
len, John Parella, Tony Lotito, Mrs. 
Barr and Miss Laspia, who were the 
original group that started with us just 
two years ago to-night. No institution 
has ever had more loyal or more vigor- 
ous support given to it than these mem- 
bers of the ‘Veterans’ Association’ (for 
that is just exactly what they are) have 
given to the Italian Discount and Trust 
Company. They stood by when we 
were very small and when we had a 
lot of hard work to do, and I want just 
at this time to voice my appreciation 
of their staying with us through those 
trying days. 

“The whole world at the present time 
seems to have a peculiar idea that we 
must overturn old traditions and tried 
conditions in order that something else 
—we know not what—may evolve. To 
my mind, evolution doesn’t come that 
way, and I think that we all of us here, 
as good citizens of this great country, 
must combat this idea of the overturn 
of individual effort. Theodore Roose- 
velt knew, perhaps as well as, if not 
better than anyone else, that individual 
effort made for national security and 
national progress, and that no amount 
of radical teaching and false propa- 
ganda could ever make any difference 
in the fundamentals of economic law; 
and so, it seems to me that we are fac- 
ing in this country a condition which 
needs your and my effort to combat it, 
and that is that we must stand for in- 
dividual effort and not for communistic 
effort. 

“Our company has grown during the 
last year because we now have two 
offices instead of one. To-day marks 
the opening of our Harlem office. And 
one of our veterans has been charged 
with the responsibility of opening, and 
building, and bringing it to a success. 
If Mr. Orsi hadn’t been the kind of 
man who did things that he wasn’t ex- 
pected to do, he would never have gone 
to Harlem to run the branch; he never 
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would have had the responsibility he 
has; and he never would have had the 
confidence of his directors and officers, 
if we hadn’t known that Mr. Orsi was 
the kind of man that he is. And he is 
only one man among all of us who are 
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building along the same lines—and that 
is the reason that I am proud to stand 
here to-night and to show our guests 
the kind of an organization the Italian 
Discount and Trust Company boasts 
of.” 


We 


A Fast Growing Foreign Department 


WING to the rapid expansion of 

its business, the foreign depart- 

ment of the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank of New York has been 
moved into new quarters. Originally 
the foreign department was on the street 
floor at 22 Pine Street, which imme- 
diately adjoined the bank’s building at 
20 Nassau Street. The bank took over 
its entire third floor and remodeled it 
in panelled oak, to take care of its en- 
larged foreign department. The three 


pictures herewith show the officers’ plat- 
form in the new quarters, the confer- 
ence room and the windows looking 
down from the officers’ platform. 

This is the second move which the 
expansion of the foreign department has 
compelled it to make. It is only three 
years ago that it was moved from its 
original quarters on the lower floor of 
20 Nassau Street into enlarged space 
in the annex building at 22 Pine Street. 
It was then thought that the foreign 





Officers’ Quarters 
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“ 


View of Customers’ Lobby from Officers’ Quarters 


Conference Room 














department was adequately housed, but 
so rapidly has the work of the depart- 
ment grown, and so large became the 
clerical force to handle the work, that 
many months ago it became apparent 
that the bank was under the compulsion 
of establishing the foreign department 
in still larger quarters. 

The officers’ quarters of the foreign 
department duplicate somewhat the of- 
ficers’ quarters on the main floor. There 
is an abundance of light and air; the 
platform is spacious and entirely open 
to the visiting public, being separated 
only by a low rail from the customers’ 
lobby. On either side of the customers’ 
lobby and marked off by a screen of 
oak and bronze are the tellers. The 
bookkeeping staff and a large part of 
the clerical staff of the department are 
on the north side of the third floor, 
where every device for their convenience 
and comfort has been installed. 

The removal of the foreign depart- 
ment has enabled the other departments 
of the bank also to enlarge their quar- 
ters. The credit department has moved 
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into the foreign department’s old quar- 
ters on the ground floor at 22 Pine 
Street and will occupy also the third 
floor of that building. The new busi- 
ness department has been assigned the 
fourth floor, which has given much 
needed space for expansion. Larger 
floor space has likewise been available 
for other departments. 

This latest change has been in line 
with the rapid growth of the whole 
bank. In June of this year a consolida- 
tion was effected with the New York 
Produce Exchange Bank, which gave 
the Mechanics and Metals nine branches 
in the Borough of Manhattan, in addi- 
tion to its main office, making it one of 
the four national banks in New York 
City which have branches. At the same 
time the capital of the bank was in- 
creased from the $6,000,000 of early in 
the year to $9,000,000, with $1,000,000 
additional brought to it by the Produce 
Exchange. The present capital of the 
bank is $10,000,000; the present sur- 
plus, $10,000,000, and undivided profits 
in excess of $5,000,000. 








A. I. B. Convention 


- The executive council of the American Institute 
of' Banking has selected July 19, 20, 21 and 22, 
1921, as the dates of its nineteenth annual conven- 
tion to be held in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


















I am the Automobile 


By W. C. Sills 


Member of Board of Directors National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
New York 


PRODUCT of brain and brawn, I fill man’s primary need for 
transportation. 
I aid the progress of civilization by bringing men closer together. 
I am the friend and the servant of mankind. 
I am the companion of recreation and the helpmeet of work. 


I render employment to millions. I speed production and the delivery 
of the world’s goods. 





I increase the value of property. 


I place the country within reach of the city dweller, and bring the city 
to the doors of country folk. 


To the farmer I have been a godsend. I save him time and _ labor. 
Through me he has improved his way of living, I have brought the 
town close to him. 


The manufacturer depends on me to carry merchandise from source to 
factory and on to the markets. 


I proclaim the wares of the merchant. I swell his profits. I serve the 
customer. 





IT am the feet of the salesman, bearing him to greater service, to more 
and greater riches. 


I bring the physician in time to save the stricken. I keep his mind keen 
and his hand steady. I restore roses to the cheeks of pallor. 


_. I serve the interests of all professions. I am the inspiration of art and iF 
of letters. Lg 
| 
i 


‘| Man is indebted to me for the broadening influence of travel. 
I provide comfort and protection on his way. 


Woman realizes her independence through my offices. 






_ To youth, I mean the wholesomeness of the great outdoors, the poetry of 
-. motion and the romance of changing scene. To age, I bring rejuvenation 
through diversions other than the hearthstone. 


> I attend man at his birth. Throughout the span of life I am the cradle, 
the saddle and the rocking chair. 





I am the bearer to the final place of rest. 


i 7 





| i I am the new common carrier. I am the automobile. 
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We welcome opportunity to 
serve you not only in routine 
but also in any other banking 


way 
Call$upon us in your Cleve- 
land ‘business. 


This bank with its affiliated 
institution— The Citizens Savings 
and Trust Company—forms the 


largest banking unit in Ohio. 
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The First Locomotive 
Built by Colonel JOHN STEVENS 


td of the impetus behind the gigantic com- 
mercial and industrial development of the Nation, 
in which the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
played such an important part, came from the inven- 
tive genius of Col. John Stevens, one of the original 
directors of the Bank. Stevens built the first loco- 
motive, the model of which is still preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington. ‘ He was 
the first to see the significance of railroads and took 
out the first charter for their construction. He built 
the first ocean-going steamship. Today, as for 121 
years, the Bank of the Manhattan Company is 
offering the facilities of its huge resources and the 
counsel of its Officers and Directors to those men 
whose field of action is that vast network of com- 
merce and industry which steamships and railroads 
have made possible. 


BANK of the 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1799 


go WALL STREET 


Capital $5,000,000. Surplus and Undivided Profits $16,146,494.20 
UPTOWN OFFICE :—31 Union Square, New York 
QUEENS BOROUGH OFFICES :—Jamaica, Flushing, Long Island City, 
Far Rockaway, Rockaway Beach, Seaside, Richmond Hill, Elmburst, 
Corona, College Point, Woodhaven, Ridgewood, Fresh Pond 
BROOKLYN OFFICES: —St. John’s Place and Cypress Hills 





OFFICERS 


z 
PRESIDENT 
STEPHEN BAKER 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
RAYMOND E. JONES 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


JAMES McNEIL 

B. D. FORSTER 

HARRY T. HALL 
EDWIN S. LAFFEY 

P. A. ROWLEY 

D. H. PIERSON 

FRANK L. HILTON 

V. W. SMITH 

JOHN STEWART BAKER 


CASHIER 
O. E. PAYNTER 


ASSISTANT CASHIERS 
W. F. MOORE 

I. S. GREGORY 

H. M. BUCKLIN 

W. A. RUSH 
GEO. S. DOWNING 
E. S. MACDONALD 
O. G. ALEXANDER 


2 


DIRECTORS 


J. E. ALDRED 
STEPHEN BAKER 

B. H. BORDEN 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 
WALTER JENNINGS 
RAYMOND E. JONES 
G. HOWLAND LEAVITT 
HENRY K. McHARG 
GEORGE McNEIR 
ARTHUR G. MEYER 
JOHN C. MOORE 
CHARLES E. POTTS 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
WILLIAM SLOANE 
JAMES SPEYER 

CARL F. STURHAHN 
WILLIAM S. TOD 
GEORGE ZABRISKIE 
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S has been the case for the past 
few months, the outstanding 
feature of this month’s business 

situation is the continuous drop in 
prices. In fact, as the American Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco states, the 
orderly retreat has been turned into a 
rout. This bank says in a recent letter: 





The orderly retreat of high prices has 
developed into something like a rout. The 
right wing, represented by factory and 
wholesale prices, already has fallen back; 
the left wing, occupied by stock market 
quotations, is stampeded. The center, held 
by retail prices, still maintains its position, 
but the line is wavering and shows unmis- 
takable indications of retiring. As to the 
extent of price declines, Dun’s index of 
commodity prices (wholesale) on Novem- 
ber 1 was 227.1, as compared with 237.3 for 
October 1, and with 263.3 for May 1, a 
descent of about 1314 per cent. in six 
months. According to the United States De- 
partment of Labor statisticians, retail food 
prices declined 3 per cent. in October, while 
clothing had dropped 18 per cent. below 
the figures of 1919, and farm products 21 
per cent. 

The reason for the downward progress of 
prices cannot be found in increased pro- 
duction, but rather is attributed to slack- 
ened demand. Concessions in price do not 
bring the usual result of quickening de- 
mand. A wave of economy has succeeded 
to the wave of extravagance which swept 
the country a few months ago. Moreover, 
the buying power has been measurably less- 
ened, by reason of extensive idleness in 
certain industrial sections, and lower values 
of products in agricultural areas. People 
do not commonly spend what they do not 
have. As a consequence, sales have fallen 
off, merchants are not inclined to order 
largely for the future, and manufacturers, 
wanting orders, are running on part time 
or not at all. This is the long-looked-for 
but not universally desired readjustment. 
Like most disagreeable experiences, it is 
said to be good for us. 


The following table, prepared by the 
Federal Reserve Agent of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York shows the 













Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 





actual percentage of decline in whole- 
sale prices: 


Wuotesate Price INDICES 


Percent. Percent. 
decline during decline 
Country latest month from 
reported highest 
United States 


Bureau of Labor....... 7.0 17.3 

This bank’s index 

(12 basic commodities). 5.2 33.5 

ES vasdesasdss eens 43 13.7 

Bradstreet’s ........... 73 24.9 
British 

ere or 6.2 14.1 

SEE |. ais pd wmgnacr heel 3.4 9.9 
PRE btkdcnsccnesseen 44 18.9 
DE icvucesuteawedewe we 2.1 
DORERMS oo. cccccsercesees 2.1 28.3 
CE. kccdcneciacdess 2.9 11.0 
PEE, cc pawacdvoveeves 4.4 6.2 
ED. ak tence ens 2.5 2.5 
REE. nas duiewesasopae 1.0 5.5 

* Increase. 


SEES NO CAUSE FOR DEPRESSION 


The situation is summed up by the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York as follows: 


In contrast with the extreme optimism 
prevailing less than a year ago, the severity 
of the present reaction has thrown a spirit 
of depression over the entire community. 
This has added to the momentum of the 
decline in prices and intensified the cur- 
tailment of business in a fashion that mani- 
fests afresh how strongly people are gov- 
erned at times by their emotions rather than 
by their judgment. As a lack of buying 
helped to cause a fall in prices, the fall in 
prices has now caused a lack of buying. 
The depression seems at first glance to work 
in a downward cycle, lack of buying causing 
lower prices and a shutting of factories, and 
these in turn causing unemployment and 
reduced purchasing power. 

Yet such a cycle cannot continue, any 
more than the so-called cycle which raised 
prices and wages to their recent extrava- 
gant heights. Conditions, discouraging as 
they may seem, contain within themselves 
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the seeds of their own change for the better. 
The orgy of extravagance has passed. 
Dubious enterprises are being abandoned. 
Much of the labor absorbed by luxuries will 
now return to the manufacture of essen- 
tials. A stop is coming to the wasteful and 
extravagant business methods that grew up 
in the last few years. Insecurity of tenure 
and less overtime work have already greatly 
raised the efficiency of labor. The efficiency 
of inanagement will now increase; to over- 
come the handicaps of high costs of pro- 
duction and lower prices, improved methods 
of production will be introduced. The 
freight congestion problem, which for a 
time seemed insoluble, is solving itself. ‘To 
the gradually increasing efficiency of the 
railroads under private management and the 
return of self-dependence upon earnings, 
plus higher standards in loading and un- 
loading and in car movement, has been added 
the factor of a declining volume of goods 
seeking to be moved. 


SILK SHIRTS AND AMBROSIA 


The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York diagnoses the 
world’s ailment as a “universal deter- 
mination to eat ambrosia and to sport 
silk shirts without working for them.” 
The bank’s letter goes on to say: 


There isn’t a thing the matter with the 
machinery of production. The only thing 
that is the matter is that for some reason, 
principally idleness and selfishness, we have 
apparently made up our foolish little minds 
that we can take a head-on dive into the 
pools of pleasure and at the same time 
totally disregard the Biblical injunction “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thov eat thy 
bread.” If you don’t believe this statement, 
just generate enough energy to get up early 
enough in the morning in the great city of 
New York, or anywhere else, and graze 
around the streets and see what is going 
on. The Catacombs of the ancient world 
have nothing on some of our principal thor- 
oughfares at seven o’clock in the morning. 
They are equally free from active life. 

What we need is a thorough awakening 
on the part of both men and women to a 
realization of the fact that God Almighty 
has put us in a world filled with oppor- 
tunities—in a land where the raw material 
and the milk and honey of our environment 
of unspeakable excellence is ours for the 
taking, if we will only do the thing that 
He has commanded us to do, namely, work. 
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What we need is to dethrone the image of 
“Tdleness” and in its stead to place upon 
our national pedestal that of “Work,” re- 
consecrating ourselves to the faith of our 
forefathers, who, through sweat, grime and 
whatever was needed, built a principle into 
American life which we are apparently 
bound on destroying. 

We need to get back to the practice of 
the simple faith that we find in the re- 
ligious expressions of those who bore the 
brunt of our early development. 

Above all and beyond all, we need to get 
back to constant, honest and unremitting 
work, than which there is no greater privi- 
lege or more glorious blessing. 


READJUSTMENT WITHOUT PANIC 


The Penn National Bank of Phila- 
delphia points out the orderly fashion 
in which business is being adjusted. 


The remarkable and gratifying feature of 
the transitional period in this country has 
been the orderliness with which, on the 
whole, it has proceeded. In the face of the 
sharpest decline in commodity prices that 
the country has ever experienced within a 
similar space of time, the number of com- 
mercial failures, though larger than in a 
year or s0, is still not excessive. This at- 
tests to much underlying strength in the 
business situation, the good judgment of the 
majority of the country’s business men, and 
to the soundness of the banking system 
which has successfully withstood the strain 
upon it. No concern which was solvent has 
been unable to obtain needed credit for es- 
sential purposes. It is true that unusual 
expedients often have been adopted to nurse 
along concerns which were on the edge of 
difficulties. But that there has been prac- 
tically no panicky calling in of credits is 
traceable to confidence in the measures of 
security provided by the Federal Reserve 
System. 


THE GROWING DOLLAR 


There is consolation for the consumer 
in the growing purchasing power of the 
dollar, a phenomenon which accom- 
panies falling prices. 

“If the dollar was worth around 35 
cents when prices were near their peak 
earlier in the year,’ says the W. J. 
Wollman & Co. Review, “‘we at least 
have the basis for a dollar that is worth 
more than fifty cents when these reduc- 
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tions reach the consumer in the form of 
cheaper food, clothing, rents and other 
necessities. Moreover, the dollar will 
continue to grow in size, and in the 
course of a few months it may reach 
the proportions of 76 cents, as com- 
pared with its purchasing power in 
1914.” 


A WORD FOR THE RETAILER 


Frequently of late observers of busi- 
ness conditions have pointed a finger of 
reproach to the retailer, whose failure 
to make price concessions to the public 
has been considered as the chief obsta- 
cle to readjustment. The other side of 
this argument is presented in the fol- 
lowing letter, written to The Bache Re- 
view by a New England retailer: 


When so much is being written and said 
against the retailer, would it not be fair to 
make an impartial examination of his case 
by way of change, in a spirit of fair play 
and a square deal? 

Those of you who criticize us now seem 
to forget that it was the retailer who first 
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cut prices almost six months ago, when the 
manufacturers failed to recognize the change 
in the temper of the buying public, which 
the retailer was quick to sense through his 
close contact over the counter. 

At that time the wholesaler and manufac- 
turer was the first to criticize the retailer 
for reducing prices, telling him he would 
be unable to replace his stocks except at 
still higher prices! Had the retailer heeded 
this advice, it would have prolonged the 
period of high prices, as none of us have 
heard of a wholesaler reducing his prices 
when the demand was still strong. Is this 
consistent with the great chorus of ‘profiteer, 
profiteer’ which the wholesaler is lustily 
shouting to-day? 

In spite of your undoubtedly well-meaning 
statements to the contrary, I assert without 
fear of successful contradiction that the 
retailers as a class have not been guilty of 
profiteering during the war, nor are they at 
this time. We are all marking our mer- 
chandise closer to-day than for many years; 
we have been reducing stocks, and buying 
only from hand to mouth, and in so doing 
are able to follow the market down, giving 
our customers the benefit of the new low 
prices. 
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I have been in close touch with a great 
many retailers in this section and we have 
freely and frankly exchanged confidential 
information relative to our business, and I 
know that as a craft the retailers are doing 
everything possible to bring prices to the 
lowest level obtainable, short of self- 
extermination. 


THE CREDIT SITUATION 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York has the following to say 
about the credit situation: 


The country’s credit requirements have, 
during the period under review, reached a 
maximum level. Pressure may for a time 
continue at this current high level, but no 
substantial increase is anticipated in the 
demand for banking accommodations, either 
for crop financing or to meet commercial 
and industrial requirements. The credit po- 
sition is essentially sound and the future is 
to be regarded with confidence. 

The banks and reserve institutions have 
financed the enormous volume of current 
requirements with no weakening of their 
reserve strength. The beginning of a re- 
duction in the aggregate of these require- 
ments is now evident. Loans of reporting 
member banks of the reserve system ex- 
panded steadily until the middle of Octo- 
ber. A moderate contraction is now shown. 
Interior banks in diverse sections of the 
country are moderately increasing the volume 
of their purchases of commercial paper, an 
evidence of the release of funds from other 
employments. They have also begun, in a 
small way, to reduce their borrowings with 
other banks. Such contraction as has oc- 
curred is not of large volume. It is impor- 
tant, however, because, in the present dif- 
ficult situation, it indicates an ability greater 
than might have been anticipated, on the 
part of both the interior banks and their 
customers to liquidate outstanding obliga- 
tions. It indicates also that the future 
trend will be toward the contraction rather 
than expansion of such obligations. 


PROSPECTS FOR PROSPERITY 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, in ad- 
dressing the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, had the 
following to say about the future of 
American business: 


The fact that the inevitable readjustments 
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have thus far been effected without really 
serious difficulties gives promise that there 
will be further gradual readjustments with 
a more prompt resumption of normal pros- 
perity than would have been possible had 
the process of credit expansion been un- 
hindered. The number of enterprises in 
which liquidation has already been effected 
is increasing and the beneficial results of 
these readjustments are cumulative. While 
the greatest danger from large and sudden 
price recessions has probably passed, it is 
well, however, to recognize that grave dif- 
ficulties may be expected if we should ex- 
perience a profound general economic de- 
pression attended by a large and increasing 
volume of commercial failures. 

The speed with which approximate stabil- 
ization in business is to be brought about 
will depend largely upon developments 
abroad, particularly in Europe. Industrial 
recuperation in eastern and central Europe 
has been slow in the two years since the 
armistice, and in many other countries, in- 
cluding some in which post-war recupera- 
tion and readjustment have made gratify- 
ing progress, there is now a slackening of 
business activity comparable to that in this 
country. This condition is a fundamental 
factor affecting our foreign trade. Inas- 
much as our industrial capacity in general 
is greater than is required for domestic 
needs, it is extremely important that our 
export trade be fostered during the remain- 
der of the transition period. The financing 
of our export operations, in fact, will con- 
tinue for some time to be one of the chief 
concerns of American bankers. 

Of vital interest in the preservation of 
our foreign markets, so essential to our in- 
dustrial prosperity, are the plans for a 
foreign financing corporation, with a capital 
of $100,000,000, which are to be considered 
at a nation-wide meeting of bankers and 
business men, called by the American Bank- 
ers Association, in Chicago, December 11. 
If these plans are successful, they will fur- 
nish to American industry the means of 
taking advantage of the provisions of the 
Edge Law on a large scale through a great 
national enterprise. 

Such a corporation could, under the Edge 
Law, extend credits for our export trade 
up to $1,000,000,000. The effort of the 
American Bankers Association, which has 
been developed through a committee of lead- 
ing bankers from all sections of the coun- 
try working with committees from the For- 
eign Trade Council and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, would bring into 
being an organization of vast financial ca- 
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pacity for the service of American industry 
in maintaining and developing our export 
trade, and in lessening the danger of over- 
production and unemployment. 


THE FARMERS LOSSES 


A falling off in the purchasing power 
of the American farmer is seen by the 
National City Bank of New York, 
which states: 


The fall in prices of farm products during 
the past month has given a more serious 
aspect to the entire business situation. Fol- 
lowing the declines in September and Octo- 
ber, the cuts again have been very deep, and 
are of far-reaching influence. When the 
price recessions occurred in the months fol- 
lowing the armistice and a general reaction 
in business seemed to be imminent, farm 
products were sustained by a heavy foreign 
demand, and with the buying power of the 
farm population sustained, a good general 
trade over the country was maintained, and 
the industries that had been disturbed were 
brought back into line. The expectations of 
continued prosperity during the coming year 
have been based upon the assumption that 


with Russian products still out of the com- 
petition the demands from western Europe 
would continue to sustain prices for farm 
products, and this expectation has been dis- 
appointed. It lets down practically one- 
half of the industrial organization, and ren- 
ders it unable to continue purchases of the 
other half on the same scale, without a re- 
adjustment of the basis on which the ex- 
changes are made. 

The farmer has suffered not only a great 
direct loss of purchasing power, but a shock 
which will affect his mental attitude toward 
expenditures for some time. He has debts 
to pay, more debts than at any previous 
time, judging by the volume of bank loans, 
and it will take a great many more products 
to pay them than it would have taken a 
year ago or three months ago. It is not to 
be expected that he will be the free spender 
in the near future that he has been during 
the last year. 

TRANSPORTATION 

A very encouraging view of the rail- 
road situation is taken by the National 
City Bank of Chicago, which states: 


The railroads are making splendid head- 
way and in the week ending October 28 
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showed 1,010,961 cars loaded with commer- 
cial freight, this being nearly 34,000 cars 
greater than those moved in the correspond- 
ing week of 1919 and nearly 91,000 cars 
greater than- those reported in the same week 
of 1918. It is believed that the record of 
passenger mileage made last year will be 
exceeded by the showing for 1920, and that 
the effort to lengthen the daily journey of 
the average freight car will be highly suc- 
cessful. From the more efficient use of the 
equipment already on hand, it is believed 
that the railroads have gained facilities equal 
to those provided by 400,000 or 500,000 new 
freight cars. The roads are handling a 
large volume of business much more ex- 
peditiously than formerly. There is now 
no freight blockade and while conditions 
are not the same on all roads, there has 
been much better service provided to the 
shipping and the traveling public by many 
large systems. The outlook for the railroads 
is highly reassuring and there is reason to 
believe that increased efficiency and larger 
profits will be the story of 1920. The foun- 
dation has been laid for much better busi- 
ness next vear, when the railroads will be 
in possession of an immense quantity of 
new equipment and facilities enabling them 
to render a much faster freight service. A 
vast amount of financing will be called for 
in connection with these improvements, and 
with anything like normal conditions pre- 
vailing in the investment markets, the prob- 
ability is that the roads will be abundantly 
supplied with new capital. As soon as the 
necessary funds can be supplied, the roads 
will have to obtain better terminal facilities 
at many points where there is much more 
business than they are able to handle at this 
time. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York thinks that motor transpor- 
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tation now occupies an assured place 
among American systems for the car- 
riage of freight and passengers, and 
says in the December number of its 
magazine, Commerce Monthly: 


“Trucks are still carrying a considerable 
amount of freight which formerly went by 
rail,” says Commerce Monthly, “and it is 
probable that they will take more of this 
business in the future; but it is no longer 
to be feared that the railroads will be in- 
jured by this diversion of traffic. As the 
railroads adapt themselves to the increased 
post-war traffic, the use of motor trucks 
will be confined to the field in which their 
superiority can be demonstrated. Manu- 
facturers who make deliveries by both truck 
and rail find that beyond a certain limit of 
distance the advantage of the railroad is 
decisive. This limit is proportionate to the 
railway terminal costs of the locality. In 
a region of very high terminal costs, it has 
heen estimated at about 125 miles. With 
the exception of shipments of goods for un- 
usually fast delivery, it does not pay to 
ship by truck beyond this distance, when 
railroad operation is normal. On the other 
hand, for shipments of fifty miles or less 
the advantage is all with the truck, except 
for the heaviest type of loose freight, and 
tke recent railroad rate increases will ac- 
centuate this advantage.” 


THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT 


The president of the Farm Mortgage 
Bankers Association, J. E. Maxwell, in 
his annual address had the following to 
say about the Federal Farm Loan Act: 

During the first three years of existence 
the Federal Land Banks had made 125,008 
loans, aggregating approximately $346,616,- 
041. This means that the benefits of this 
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Act, if any, have been extended to but one 
out of each 879 of the population. One 
farmer out of each fifty-six, or less than 
two per cent. of the farm owners, have 
patronized these banks. 

It was intended that this Act should be 
an aid to the farmer, who had not hereto- 
fore been able to secure credit, or who had 
not been able to secure credit at low rates. 

Reports of the Federal Land Banks clear- 
ly show, however, that the majority of the 
small farmers have received no_ benefits 
whatever, for by far the larger per cent. 
of loans have been made to farmers worth 
$5,000 or more. Also, a very large propor- 
tion of the loans made have been made for 
the purpose of refunding other mortgages, 
or for expanding the operations of pros- 
perous land owners, enabling them to buy 
out their neighbors and retire them from 
farming. 

Compared with the total number of farm- 
ers, the number of those who have received 
direct benefit has been exceedingly small, 
and those that have been benefited most are 
those that need it the least. 





FIVE CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 


Julius H. Barnes, formerly wheat 
director and president of the United 
States Grain Corporation, in an address 
recently delivered in Chicago, made five 
suggestions for improving the market- 
ing of American agricultural products: 


First: Exact and accurate information 
on all phases that affect marketing and 
price, both national and world-wide, verified 
and endorsed by an organization or agency 
in whose judgment and care the producer 
has confidence. 

Second: Improvement in transportation 
facilities which maintain ready marketing 
opportunity and reduction of transportation 
costs wherever possible between farm and 
ultimate market. Under this I would em- 
phasize the great service possible by such 
projects as the St. Lawrence ocean water- 
way and the broader question of railroad 
transportation with its phases of adequate 
car supply and fair rate relation. 

Third: Development of home consump- 
tion as far and as fast as possible, making 
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our crops less dependent on foreign markets 
made by overseas competition. With the per 
capita consumption of wheat in France, for 
instance, at nine bushels and in the United 
States at six, we have a possible field of 
home consumptive expanse which would 
benefit our people in both health and living 
costs. 

Fourth: Developing and understanding 
and appreciation of the great exchanges and 
co-operation with them in developing their 
full service and eliminating their defects 
and abuses. 

Fifth: If by these various steps the posi- 
tion of the American producer can be made 
secure in net price return, and if by cheap- 
ening production and distribution costs our 
country can be maintained as a surplus re- 
ducing country, necessarily competing in 
world markets, but also maintaining Ameri- 
can farm life on a proper scale, and in 
healthful operation, we would reach the ideal 
American position. That ideal would be 
that our industrial population may be af- 
forded their foods at the export relation to 
overseas food costs, and yet this not at the 
grower’s expense. If we are to expand our 
factory production into overseas trade and 
preserve in the industrial workers, also, the 
American standard of living, we must main- 
tain the advantage of the past—that of a 
plentiful supply of reasonably priced farm 
products. 


BANKERS ACCEPTANCES 


“Bankers acceptances are becoming 
more and more valuable as an aid in 
the financing of our export and import 
business,” says the Acceptance Bulletin. 
“In March, 1919, there were about 350 
accepting banks in America. Their 
accepting power was $1,027,275,000. 
They had accepted in the aggregate 
$451,265,000. We now have approxi- 
mately 500 accepting banks, 249 mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System, 
having applied for and acquired the 
privilege of accepting up to 100 per 
cent. of their combined capital and sur- 
plus. These 249 banks alone have the 
power of accepting to the extent of 
$1,275,860,000. They had acceptances 
outstanding on June 30 of approximate- 
ly 40.8 per cent. of this amount. The 
total of American bankers acceptances 
outstanding at that time, including those 
of non-member banks, private banks 
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and acceptance houses, was approxi- 
mately $975,000,000.” 


NINETEEN POINTS FOR THE SALES TAX 


Jules S. Bache, of New York, in a 
recent address gave the following nine- 
teen reasons for favoring a sales tax to 
take the place of the Excess Profits 
Tax: 


(1) It is a complete change from the 
present system and meets all the objections 
to prevailing methods. 

(2) It is simple, where the present system 
is distressingly complicated. 

(3) It will produce ample revenue, where- 
as the taxes now imposed, as profits and 
income decline, must fall far below amounts 
required. 

(4) Under the Sales Tax, government rev- 
enue is based upon something tangible, 
namely, the expenditures of the people which 
go on unceasingly and do not vary in hard 
times or good times to such an extent as 
seriously to affect the revenue. 

(5) It will stop capital from hiding in 
tax-exempt securities. 

(6) It allows the country to save funds 
for future industrial expansion. 

(7) It will restore competition, enterprise 
and individual initiative, now smothered to 
death by the pursuit of the tax gatherer. 

(8) It will encourage business thrift, 
stopping the waste of high salaries and ex- 
travagances, which can then no longer be 
charged off against taxes. 

(9) Its collection is simple and automatic 
for both the Government and the taxpayer. 

(10) It is fair in its distribution. The 
one who consumes the most and spends the 
most pays the most in taxes. 

(11) It will not increase the price of com- 
modities beyond an average of 214 per cent., 
whereas now taxes increase prices nearly 
25 per cent. 

(12) Consequently, it will tend to reduce 
present prices to a marked degree. 

(13) It has been in successful operation 
in the Philippines for years and has proved 
in every way satisfactory. 

(14) It has recently been put into opera- 
tion in France and is thus far strikingly 
successful. 

(15) Some forms of it are in operation 
in Canada, and it is so satisfactory that 
leading interests there are urging that it 
be adopted as a complete substitute for all 
other taxes. 

(16) It is based on sound democratic prin- 
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ciples, and by reaching out into new sources 
of revenue spreads the tax load equitably 
and in a way most easily borne by all. 

(17) As it will be passed along to the 
consumer, millions of people will pay the 
tax, but nobody will know it or feel it. 

(18) It enables every taxpayer to know 
his tax liability. 

(19) It is surer in its incidence, simpler 
in its application, more productive in re- 
sults, more economical in its collection, and 
less of a burden upon everybody than any 
other known form of taxation. 


ATTITUDE OF LABOR 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has the following to say 
about the labor situation: 

In many sections of the country labor is 
showing a disposition to contribute to the 
support of readjusting business to condi- 
tions. New England textile workers have 
accepted reductions in wages rather than 
see the mills closed. Forty thousand New 
York truckmen have voted to work an ad- 
ditional hour per day at the same wage. 
There has been a great improvement in the 
efficiency of workers, prompted by the de- 
sire to forestall wage reductions and to hold 
jobs against the return of workmen from 
war industries. This tendency toward lower 
wages and greater efficiency is being op- 
posed by the American Federation of Labor 
on the ground that it presages a strengthen- 
ing of the open shop idea, and an appeal 
has been sent out to all union workers for 
contributions to be used for closed shop 
propaganda. The economic fact with which 
such propaganda must collide is that there 
are more men to-day than there are jobs, 
and that there will be still more men as 
war-time activities are gradually brought to 
an end and the full tide of immigration 
sweeps westward from Europe. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY NEEDED 


The need for greater industrial ef- 
ficiency was emphasized by Roger H. 
Williams, vice-president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, in a 
recent speech in which he said in part: 

This question of industrial efficiency is a 
more important matter than ever before, on 
account of the international situation. It 
is primarily on efficiency that we must de- 
pend for the protection of our industries 
against foreign competition. We must be 
self-reliant and not lean on extra-business 
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assistance. For instance, we must not ex- 
pect too much from the tariff as protection 
against foreign competition. Frankly, we 
must recognize the fact that Europe owes 
us vast sums, and that gince we already 
have the bulk of the world’s monetary gold 
she must ultimately liquidate her debt here 
by sending us goods and by attracting our 
investment in her enterprises. 

This does not mean that the tariff must 
be torn down so as to permit the dumping 
of cheaply produced goods upon our domes- 
tic markets. Unrestrained competition from 
cheap foreign labor and industries would 
be ruination. But, nevertheless, a_ tariff 
wall should not be reared so high as to 
make it impossible for Europe to liquidate 
debts here by sending us such goods in such 
quantities as we have a real economic need 
for. 
SCHOOL 


CHILDREN AS BANK DEPOSITORS 


The present school year promises to 


break all records for the number of 
school children who have savings ac- 
counts in the banks. The American 
Bankers Association, Savings Bank Di- 
vision, is now collecting statistics which 
indicate that not only the number of 
depositors but the amount on deposit 
will exceed any year before the years 
when all savings went into the Federal 
treasury for war purposes. 

Thus, St. Paul school children have 
a system operated by the State Savings 
Bank, in which the list of depositors 
has now passed the 20,000 mark, or 
about two-thirds of the total school 
enrollment. 
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A private office for every clerk is, of course, quite impossible. 
But you can, at small expense, confer upon every clerk, the nerve- 
soothing boon of Silence which a sound-proofed private office 
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concentration and accuracy, and so fatiguing to brain and nerves. 
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Upon installing it in your ceiling you will immediately find noise 
reduced 70 to 80%. And the appearance of your bank will 
be improved rather than damaged. 


Considering the fact that efficiency experts have estimated that 
noise reduces efficiency from 5 to 10%, and nerve specialists 
assign a large proportion of the neurotic ailments which are now 
so prevalent to the same cause, it is obvious that No-Nois Treat- 
ment, which so effectively removes this handicap to efficiency, is 
worthy of the consideration of every banking executive. 
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PASSING OF THE NEW YORK 
SUBTREASURY 


Secretary of the Treasury Houston has 
issued an order discontinuing the New York 
Subtreasury after December 6, as required 
by act of Congress, but at the same time 
in a statement to the press he announced 
that the building at Wall and Nassau 
Streets, because of its historic interest, 
would continue to be known by its old name 
and would be used to house various treasury 
offices. 

The act which directed the discontinu- 
ance of the New York Subtreasury also 
directed the discontinuance of the subtreas- 
uries at Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, St. Louis, San Francisco, Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago, and the abolition of the 
office of Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States in each of these cities. 

In connection with his action concerning 
the New York Subtreasury building, Secre- 
tary Houston issued the following statement: 

“The Treasury regards the New York Sub- 
treasury building as a historic public monu- 
ment which should remain notwithstanding 
the discontinuance of the New York Sub- 
treasury. With this in mind, the Subtreas- 
ury building at New York will continue to 
be a treasury building, in the custody of 
the Superintendent of the New York Assay 
Office, and will still be known as the New 
York Subtreasury building. As already an- 
nounced, arrangements have been made to 
transfer to the mints and assay offices, in- 
cluding particularly the New York Assay 
Office, and to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York certain of the duties and func- 
tions heretofore performed by the New York 
Subtreasury. Space in the Subtreasury 
building has been made available for the 
time being to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, as fiscal agent of the United 
States, for the purpose of carrying on ex- 
changes of coin and other business hereto- 
fore performed by the Subtreasury.” 

On this subject the New York “Times” 
said in an editorial: 


This is the last day of the New York 
Subtreasury and the eight other subtreasu- 
ries. _Secretary Houston has shown a just 
sense of historical values and the contin- 
The New York 


uity of:historical memories. 





Subtreasury building is to keep its name 
and to be used by the Mint and Assay 
Offices and the Federal Reserve Bank. It 
is the inheritor of seven generations. The 
site of it is steeped in the traditions of 
old New York, Colonial America, federated 
and early United States. 

There till 1812 stood the old City seh, 
built when William III was king. Att 
head of Broad street were those eB, | 
our wise and pious ancestors, the pillory, 
the stocks, the whipping post. In its court- 
rooms in 1735 John Peter Zenger was ac- 
quitted of libel, a vindication of the free- 
dom of the press that Gouverneur Morris 
called “the germ of American freedom.” 
The Stamp Act Congress met there in 
1765. Twenty years later the building was 
used as the State Capitol and the meeting 
Place of the Continental Congress. Recon- 
structed in 1788 by Major l’Enfant, the fu- 
ture designer of Washington, the building 
took the name of Federal Hall. There the 
First Congress met and Washington took 
the .: of office April 30, 1789. 

In 1812 Federal Hall made way for the 
Custom House, which became the Subtreas- 
ury in 1862. History is deep there. The 
Subtreasury building richly deserves to be 
made a public monument. 


REPORTED PLANS FOR A NEW 


INVESTMENT BANK 


The New York “Times” recently had the 
following to say about the prospects for a 
new bank for financing transactions in 
securities: 


The formation of a new bank with paid- 
in capital and surplus amounting to $50,- 
000,000 is being discussed in certain bank- 
ing and business circles of the Wall Street 
district. The plan, which has not advanced 
beyond a tentative stage, is in the hands of 
a half dozen men of means who believe that 
the time is opportune for establishing a 
bank whose principal function will be the 
financing of transactions in securities. The 
bank will make a specialty of call and time 
loans on securities as collateral. 

Martin Vogel, assistant treasurer of the 
United States, it was learned, has been 
asked to examine into the possibilities of 
such a bank, and the sponsors of the plan 
intend to invite him to be president in case 
the bank is organized. Mr. Vogel declined 
to comment on the proposal, except to state 
that the matter had been brought to his 
attention. He refrained from naming any 
of the men who are back of it. 


FEDERAL ESTATE TAX LAW 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has issued a book entitled “Federal 
Estate Tax Law and Regulations.” 

This volume contains the full text of the 
Federal Estate Tax Law which is title four 
of the Revenue Act. of .1918—the . Official 
‘United States Treasury Department Regu- 
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lation, No. 37 revised—supplementary data 
of rulings relating to the payment of the 
estate tax by Liberty Bonds and Victory 
Notes—and copies of the forms authorized 
for use in connection with the estate tax. 

An effort has been made to present in com- 
bined form all available matter relating to 
returns and collection of the estate tax. The 
book is of great practical value for refer- 
ence to those to whom a knowledge of the 
details required in the administration of 
estates is essential. 

A limited number of the booklets are 
available for distribution and copies may 
be had upon request. 


N. Y. RESERVE BANK ELECTS 
DIRECTORS 


Robert H. Treman, of Ithaca, N. Y., has 
been re-elected a Class A director, and 
Richard H. Williams, of Madison, N. J., 
has been re-elected a Class B director of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank. Both 
men will serve for three years, beginning 
January 1 next. 

Hamilton F. Kean, of Kean, Taylor & 
Co., of New York, who was a nominee for 
the Class A directorship, received 19 votes 
against Mr. Treman’s 122. Mr. Williams 
had no opposition, receiving the full 141 
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votes of the institutions eligible to vote in 
the election. These institutions constitute 
Group 2, which is made up of member banks 
having capital and surplus not exceeding 
$1,999,000 and not below $201,000. 

Mr. Treman became a director in 1914, 
when the Federal Reserve Bank was first 
organized, and has served continuously since 
that time. From July 1, 1916, to October 
31, 1919, he served also as active Deputy 
Governor and, during Governor Strong’s 
absence, as acting Governor of the bank. 
Throughout the war he performed distin- 
guished service, aside from the ordinary 
duties of his office, in the sale of United 
States certificates of indebtedness in the 
Second Federal Reserve District, which led 
all others both in volume subscribed and 
wide distribution. 

Mr. Treman is president of the Tompkins 
County National Bank of Ithaca, N. Y.; is 
a trustee of Cornell University, and is en- 
gaged in many business and public enter- 
prises. 

Mr. Williams was elected a director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York on 
June 1, 1920, to fill an unexpired term, and 
has been a director a little over six months. 
He is a senior partner of the firm of Wil- 
liams & Peters, coal merchants at 1 Broad- 
way, New York, handling the coal business 
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of the Erie Railroad. He is a director and 
member of the executive committee of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, a di- 
rector and member of the finance committee 
of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
and a director of several other corporations. 
He resigned last spring as a director of the 
National Park Bank and the Fulton Trust 
Company of New York city to be able to 
qualify as a Class B director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 


“CABINETS OF THE PRESIDENTS” 


Chandler & Company, New York, have 
issued an interesting booklet which contains 
the following useful information: The cabi- 
nets of the presidents and the speakers of 
the House of Representatives; presidential 
electoral votes by states, 1900-1916; special 
notes on the presidents. 


THE BANK OF THE MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, had total resources on November 
15, 1920, of $251,310,636.12, and deposits of 
$200,819,900.39. 


GUARANTY COMPANY APPOINT- 
MENTS 


William P. Wilson has been appointed an 
assistant secretary of the Guaranty Company 
of New York, and John F. Patterson has 
been appointed sales manager in charge of 
business with out-of-town dealers. 


SOME NEWS OF THE A. TI. B. 


The registrations this year for courses of 
instruction in banking topics at the New 
York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, a section of the American Bankers 
Association, have reached the highest figures 
in the history of the chapter. These courses 
are given in conjunction with Columbia Uni- 
versity. The chapter has become one of the 
largest specialized schools in New York city, 
a complete three year course of instructions 
being provided, as well as courses in special 
banking functions and departmental work. 
The enrollment of members at the chapter, 
which has also exceeded previous records, 
has reached the total of 4,432. 

Through its public affairs committee, the 
New York chapter is spreading the gospel 
of thrift and a knowledge of banking func- 
tions through addresses delivered before 
branches of the Y. M. C. A. and the con- 
tinuation schools in New York. This work 
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$19,000,000.00 
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PyereiLTHOUGH this old New England 

Oh] Bank dates back to the end of the 

We h) 18th century, its building has been 

remodeled and brought up to date 

in all respects,—an excellent example of what 

can be done with expert planning and con- 
struction. 
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has been commended from several sources. 
Members of the chapter are in great demand 
as speakers at public gatherings. 

The Bankers Forum, associated with the 
Trust Company and Savings Bank Forums 
of the chapter, will give its eighth annual 
dinner in honor of the newly elected presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association, 
Mr. John S. Drum, president of the Mer- 
cantile National Bank, San Francisco, at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, Saturday evening, 
December 18th. The dinner, which has 
proved an exceedingly popular one in previ- 
ous years, will be attended by many New 
York bank men and out-of-town friends of 
the chapter. 

The Bankers Forum, Trust Company 
Forum, and Savings Bank Forum, are con- 
ducting a well defined series of addresses 
by prominent bankers and business men on 
subjects relating to banking, as part of the 
educational work of the chapter. The work 
of these forums is attracting increased at- 
tention from bank officers who have con- 
tributed their time and support toward their 
success. The “Forums” occupy an import- 
ant place in the educational program pro- 
vided by the chapter for bank employees. 


BELGIAN HONORS FOR GUARANTY 
OFFICERS 


Cablegrams announcing their decoration by 
King Albert of Belgium were received re- 
cently by Charles H. Sabin, president, and 
Albert Breton, Harold Stanley, Joseph R. 
Swan, and Francis H. Sisson, vice-presidents, 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. Mr. Sabin is made a Commander of 
the Order of the Crown; Mr. Breton, a 
Chevalier of the Order of Leopold, and 
Messrs. Stanley, Swan and Sisson, Chevaliers 
of the Order of the Crown. 


FRED I. KENT 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of Asia Banking Corporation, Fred 
I. Kent, vice-president, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, was elected a director and member of 
the executive committee of Asia Banking 
Corporation, to succeed John F. Schmidt, 
resigned. 


GEORGE E. BARSTOW, JR., HEADS 
NEW FIRM 


George E. Barstow, Jr., H. G. Conkling, 
and Seth S. Spencer, Jr., have formed a 
co-partnership under the firm name of Bars- 
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Paris office, Comptoir National d’ Escompte de Paris, one of the world’s most 
beautiful bank buildings 


tow & Company, at 18 Exchange Place, 
New York. Mr. Barstow is a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, for nine 
years was manager of the bond departy 

of Potter, Choate & Prentice, and for the 
last five years was a partner in Kean, Taylor 
& Company. Mr. Conkling was formerly 
bond manager of Kean, Taylor & Company, 
and Mr. Spencer was resident partner in 
New York of O’Brain, Potter & Company. 
The new firm will deal in bonds for invest- 
ment and transact a general brokerage busi- 
ness. 


FRENCH BANK INCREASES CAPITAL 


The New York representative of the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, 
Paul Duran, reports that this bank has re- 
cently increased its capital from 200,000,000 
francs to 250,000,000 francs. The balance 
sheet as of September 30, 1920, follows: 


Cash on hand 

Correspondents 
Current accounts 
Bills receivable & warrants 


Short loans on stocks and 
SE err re 
Other advances (guarant’d) 
Investments in French 
POMEOR, CEC. .ccccessccces 
Exchange contracts (guar- 
DED. actentdnewsevene 


Acceptances for account of 
clients 
I, Saad mek d aa aoe ei 
Bank premises 
Shareholders (amounts to 
ee PTE ves dun esee-< 


Fr 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 


Surplus fund 


Deposit & current accounts 3, 


PIked Geposits ...ccccccees 
Acceptances 
Exchange contracts (guar- 

anteed) 
Foreign agencies 
Sundries 


89,75 
532,356,216.47 
70,656,946.04 


4,037,464.05 
200,775,441.92 


6,307,530.00 
115,856,640.25 
86,523,974.86 
75,632,863.99 
15,000,000.00 


17,962,000.00 


,237,726,823.22 


- 250,000,000.00 


67,037,262.53 
506,496,965.63 
23.799,800.00 
87,614,593.51 


115,856,640.25 
8,546,406.59 
183,375,154.71 


Fr 4,237,726,823.22 




















TO COLLINS CLIENTS, 
PRESENT AND TO BE, 
WE WISH A VERY 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. 





The Yule Log 


in olden times was the object of much cere- 
mony. Dragged in on Christmas Eve and 
deposited in the fireplace, it was watched 
carefully by those who sat around the hearth; for it was 
believed that good luck attended the household whose 
log burned brightly all through the night. 


We believe—we know—that not only good luck but good 
business attends the financial institution that keeps the 
fires of friendship burning brightly all the year ‘round. 
Our methods help one bank ina town to keep them so. 
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GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
RESOURCES 


Total resources of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York on November 15, 
1920, were $904,069,638.08, and deposits were 
$614,788,091.66. 


CARL V. BURGER JOINS E. B. 
WILSON, INC. 


Carl V. Burger, who organized and di- 
rected the A. E. F. School of Painting in 
Beaune, France, has joined the Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc., Advertising Agency, which has 
offices in New York and Chicago. Mr. Bur- 
ger will assist Robert Ball, art director. 

For three years before the war, Mr. 
Burger was on the art staff of the Boston 
Post, drawing sport and political cartoons 
and doing illustrating for the Sunday edition. 
He is a graduate of Cornell University in 
architecture, with the class of 1912 and 
while in school, was art editor of the Cornell 
Widow and the Cernellian. Later he taught 
drawing and painting in the University of 
Tilinois. 

Since the war Mr. Burger has been doing 
commercial art work in various capacities. 


The illustrations in “The History of the 
Inter-Allied Games,” a book published by 
the army in Paris and given wide circulation, 
were made under Mr. Burger’s direction. 

Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., specializes im 
financial advertising. 


A. B. WESTERVELT 


A. B. Westervelt, for several years con- 
nected with Harvey, Fisk & Sons, has been 
elected vice-president of the American 
Trust Company of New York, effective De- 
cember I. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


The Chemical National Bank, New York, 
had total resources on November 15 of 
$185,377,425.98, and deposits of $126,873,- 
049.36. 


BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 
Hoggson Brothers of New York have is- 
sued a very attractive folder containing 
artistic sketches of some of the banking 
buildings erected by them. These are: the 
Second National Bank, New Haven, Conn.; 
the First-Bridgeport National Bank, Bridge- 
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Audits «4 Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 


thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 


installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle 


42 Broadway, New York 











port, Conn.; the Third National Bank, 


Springfield, Mass. 


“TRUST COMPANIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES” 


The 1920 edition of “Trust Companies of 
the United States” is now being distributed 
by the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York. This book which 
is compiled and published annually by the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany contains a complete list of all of the 
trust companies in the United States with 
their statements of condition on June 30, 
1920; the names of officers and directors; 
stock quotations; dividend rates and other 
statistics. According to this book, the total 
assets of all of the trust companies in the 
country on June 30 was $12,451,877,583.58, as 
compared with $11,150,446,087.53 on the 
corresponding date in 1919. An interesting 
feature of the book is the digest of state 
banking regulations affecting trust com- 
panies. 

President John W. Platten, of the United 


States Mortgage and Trust Company, in re- 
viewing the year’s record, said: 

“The fiscal year covered by this edition 
has again witnessed a marked progressive 
tendency within the ranks of these institu- 
tions. 

“Not only has there been a handsome 
growth both individually and collectively, 
but the scope of usefulness of the trust 
companies is being constantly widened and 
presages an even more assured recognition 
than formerly of their value as an integral 
part of our financial system. 

“These figures, when viewed comparative- 
ly, testify to the splendid position now oc- 
cupied by trust companies and furnish 
eloquent proof that their broad service is 
being increasingly availed of by the multi- 
tude of individuals and corporations whose 
special needs they so admirably meet. 

“The total resources of the 2,241 trust 
companies reporting show the impressive 
total of over twelve billions four hundred 
and fifty-one millions, an increase of a bil- 
lion three hundred miilions over last year’s 
figures, and six billions one hundred millions 
greater than five years ago. In total re- 
sources New York State leads with three 
billions six hundred millions or 28 per cent. 
of the trust company resources of the 
country.” 


LOANS ON MORTGAGE 


In a recent advertisement the North Side 
Savings Bank, which is located in the Bronx 
district of New York City, reports that 
it has loaned on mortgage since January 1, 
1920, and to October 23, $1,143,000. This 
fact was stated in answer to a complaint 
that savings banks in general were not 
loaning on mortgage. 


SEABOARD BANK BUYS BUILDING 


The Seaboard National Bank of New 
York has purchased the four-story building 
located at 74 Broad Street which is diagon- 
ally opposite the bank’s new ten-story home, 
now building at the northeast corner of 
Broad and Beaver Streets. It is under- 
stood the bank will use this building for 
the storage of books and records. It is 
assessed by the city for taxation purposes 
at about $190,000. 


“A BANK CATECHISM” 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has just issued “A Bank Catechism,” 
a booklet which presents in question and 
answer form the general fundamental prin- 
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ciples of banking without attempting to 
cover all of the technical ramifications. The 
material is set forth in lucid, elementary 
style, making the booklet of especial value 
to those unfamiliar with the details of bank- 


ing. 
FIFTH AVE. BANK APPOINTMENTS 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Fifth Avenue Bank of New York, 
held on December 8, 1920, George A. Way 
and Royal A. Meixell were appointed assist- 
ant cashiers. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY TO 
ENLARGE CAPITAL 


It was reported on December 10 that the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
would enlarge its capital from $25,000,000 
to $40,000,000 after the first of the year. 


CHARLES E. BERTHOUD 


Charles E. Berthoud, for fifteen years 
manager of the foreign exchange department 
of the Chase National Bank, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the foreign exchange 
department of the Banque Industrielle de 
Chine. 
FIRST NATIONAL OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA APPOINTMENTS 


The following changes have been made in 
the official staff of the First National Bank 
of Philadelphia, Pa., effective November 18: 


Thos. W. Andrew, cashier, has been 
elected vice-president; Chas. H. James, 
assistant cashier, has been elected vice- 


president; Carl H. Chaffee, assistant cashier, 
has been elected cashier, and the following 
have been appointed assistant cashiers: 
Laurence H. Sanford, Robert E. Aldrich, 
and T. Scott Root. 

Thos. W. Andrew, vice-president, gained 
his early banking experience in the First 
National Bank, Austin, Minnesota, from 
which place he went to the National Ex- 
change Bank of Boston, was elected cashier 
of the Traders National Bank of Boston 
1890, and had twenty years’ active banking 
experience in that city before coming to the 
Merchants National Bank of Philadelphia, 
October 30, 1899. He was made assistant 
cashier July, 1902, and cashier, January, 
1907. He has been cashier of the First 
National Bank since the merger of the Mer- 
chants National Bank with the First Na- 
tional Bank on July 2, 1910. 

Chas. H. James, vice-president, is a native 
Philadelphian and entered the First Na- 
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tional Bank July 20, 1885. He was elected 
assistant cashier April 2, 1892. 

Carl H. Chaffee, cashier, is a native of 
Norwich, New York, and entered the First 
National Bank August 14, 1911, as secretary 
to Wm. A. Law. He was made assistant 
cashier December, 1916. He has been promi- 
nently identified with the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking, and is 
an ex-president of the chapter. He has 
also been prominently identified with the In- 
stitute nationally, having served or a num- 
ber of the most important committees. 

Laurence H. Sanford, assistant cashier, 
entered the First National Bank January 
2, 1919. He is a graduate of Dwight School, 
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Union National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Equipped for Service 


OCATED in a 

modern building 
with every facility 
for the efficient 
handling of its bus- 
iness, this bank is 
in a position to offer 
you prompt and ad- 
equate service in 
your Philadelphia 
banking transactions 


$25,000,000 
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New York, and Princeton University, Class 
of 1915. He spent several years in the com- 
mercial paper business with E. Naumburg 
& Co., and during the war served in the 
Artillery Division of the U. S. Army. 

R. E. Aldrich, assistant cashier, is a native 
Philadelphian, graduated from the Central 
High School of Philadelphia and entered the 
First National Bank March 18, 1902. 

T. Scott Root, assistant cashier, is a 
native Philadelphian, graduated from Cen- 
tral High School of Philadelphia in 1892 
and gained his early banking experience 
through his connection with the Merchants 
National Bank of Philadelphia, dating from 
October 10, 1893, and has continued with 
the First National Bank since the merger 
of the Merchants National Bank with the 
First National Bank July 2, 1910. 


TAKING AND VALUATION OF 
INVENTORIES 


The Union National Bank of Philadelphia 
has published for the benefit of its clients 
a complete resumé of the government rul- 
ings with regard to the taking and valuation 
of inventories for income tax returns. 
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Deposit-Building Service 
for Banks 


We offer to our bank correspondents, so that 
they may in turn offer it to their clients, a special 
service outside the scope of routine banking 
which we have found very valuable in securing commercial deposit 
Banks which are seeking to increase their deposits will find 
it to their advantage to communicate with us. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


\ ie most striking feature of the busi- 
ness situation in New England is the 
absolute soundness of the banking condi- 
tion. With the upset in the great wool, 
leather and shoe trades, New England banks 
have had a complicated situation to deal 
with, and they have dealt with it sanely, 
soundly and successfully. The credit situa- 
tion has been so handled as to minimize 
the strain on essential lines of business, 
and so as to eliminate all speculative ac- 
tivity. 

As in other parts of the country, business 
mortality in New England has shown a 
sharp increase over the corresponding period 
of last year, but when the situation is 
analyzed in cold blood it becomes evident 
that these failures are for the most part 
the elimination of weak spots, and they can 
have no widespread influence,—nor do they 
seem to indicate any special strain in any 
particular locality or line of business. 

All through the lists of commodities there 
have been sharp reductions in prices, but so 
far these have been more prominent in 


THE 
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wholesale lines than in retail. The whole- 
salers—in hides, leather, wool, etc.,—have 
for the most part cut prices sharply, taking 
their losses on this year’s inventory. Retail- 
ers are holding off,—many of them hoping 
that the holiday rush will absorb the high- 
priced goods. At this writing it is impos- 
sible to say how successful this effort may 
be. There is no question but that unem- 
ployment, particularly in the mill cities and 
towns, has cut sharply into the buying power 
of the people of those districts, while the 
great so-called middle class of buyers are 
inclined to keep their purchases down to 
the minimum, in the hope of lower retail 
prices. Until retail prices drop to some- 
where near the same relative level of whole- 
sale prices, little progress can be made in 
gauging the buying power of the public as 
a basis for placing orders for future deliv- 
eries. 

Transportation conditions have improved 
materially as far as deliveries are concerned, 
but the carriers are complaining bitterly of 
the lack of business, and the railroads are 
shortening forces materially. The financial 
condition and outlook of the railroads of 
New England bid fair, at last, to receive 
the attention deserved. There is no ques- 
tion but that speedy action is necessary. 

Money rates are still high—ruling around 
7 per cent. and over, but it is the opinion 
of bankers that rates will be lower early 
in the coming year. The supply of loanable 
funds is on the increase. Mortgage money 
is fairly plentiful, and while the demand 
for it is nowhere near as brisk as it was 
a few months ago, there is still an active 
call for money for financing purchases of 
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home properties. The rush of activity in 
the real estate market is subsiding, and the 
building industry is decidedly quiet. The 
prices of building materials have dropped 
sharply but building labor is still too high, 
and many building projects are being in- 
definitely postponed. New England has a 
pressing need of thousands of small houses 
and tenements, but with wages in many lines 
falling to the point where tenants cannot 
afford to pay high rents, there is little at- 
traction for capital in building operations 
while building labor remains so high. 


& 


BOSTON BANK PRESENTS PICTURE 
FILM 


The initial exhibition of a film depict- 
ing conditions in the Argentine was shown 
in Boston recently by Robert J. Hanglin of 
the staff of the Argentine branch of the 
First National Bank of Boston. The ex- 
hibition was for the exclusive scrutiny of 
the officers, directors and staff of the home 
office of the bank. 


A few years ago the First National Bank 
opened a branch office in Buenos Aires. Its 
officers, and particularly Daniel G. Wing, 
president, saw great possibilities in that 
country, and to show to the business peo- 
ple of this country what awaits them 
in regard to business in that South Ameri- 
can country, the bank had Mr. Hanglin 
prepare a five-reel film showing the port 
works and the most important manufactur- 
ing establishments as one travels into the 
interior. 

The picture, which is entitled “One Hour 
in the Argentine,” is now at the disposal 
of chambers of commerce, business organi- 
zations, men’s clubs and other organizations 
interested in the development of friendly 
business and trade relations between this 
country and Argentina. C. F. Weed, vice- 
president of the bank, announces that such 
organizations as may be interested in having 
the film shown at their quarters may make 
application to the bank and the film will 
be furnished along with Mr. Hanglin to 
give a brief talk on the subject matter. 
Mr. Weed also says there is a possibility 
of that same film being shown in the Bos- 
ton public schools. 
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The First National Bank, Crowley, La. 
Built by Underwood 


New Buildings 
for Old Banks 


Bank building is our business. 

The building of new buildings outright. 

Or the remodelling of old buildings, to make them right. 

By right, we mean those things which give a bank that modern 
look which is so generally recognized as an asset in meeting 
competition. 


Likewise, that interior arrangement and equipment which best 
combine convenience to customers and efficiency of employees. 
It is astonishing how little things which have not been carefully 
thought out, and thought through, will cause both customer 
resistance and efficiency reduction. 


Mr. Underwood has personally directed and supervised the 
planning and building of some of the largest; as well as 
some of the smallest banks in the country. Each in propor- 
tion to its needs, has been modern in every sense of the word. 
His “pay-as-you-go” form of contract, is as unique as it has 
proven economical. 


Allow us to present figure facts. 
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| | Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 




















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewine DaBney 


OREIGN trade has more and more 

occupied the attention of the South 
as the domestic situation became more 
strained. This is partly due to coincidence, 
and partly to the fact that the South Is 
becoming more foreign-trade minded. 

Early in November, the Federal Inter- 
national Banking Company was organized 
under the Edge law in New Orleans by 
Southern bankers to carry foreign business 
in the great staples of the region—cotton, 
rice, lumber, and other products. 

Its authorized capitalization is $6,000,000, 
of which New Orleans bankers are under- 
writing $1,000,000 and the bankers of the 
other states the rest. The shares were of- 
fered to exporters, importers, wholesale 
dealers and others interested in increasing 
foreign trade, and at the present writing 
most of the authorized issue has been con- 
tracted for. By the time this appears in 
print, all will probably be covered. Provi- 
sion is made to increase the issue to $10,- 
000,000, which will mean a possible credit 
of $60,000,000, because of the re-discount 
privilege. 

Banking assistance is essential to the de- 
velopment of foreign trade, especially in 
Latin America, where business is largely 
a banking proposition. The interest that 
has been displayed in this new bank is 
taken as a happy augury by those who have 
been preaching foreign trade to deaf ears 
for lo, these many years. 

Richard Barrows, special commissioner of 
the government of Chile, has visited New 
Orleans and other principal centers in the 
South,. describing the financial, commercial 
and economic resources of that country, 
and its desire to attract American capital 
and develop a huge interchange with the 
United States, particularly the South, whose 
ports are several hundreds of miles nearer 
to it than the eastern ports, and from 
which a cheap water haul is supplied to a 
vast region of consuming and producing 
territory. 
pictures with motion pictures of Chile, and 


He has supplemented his word ~ 


the propaganda has made a profound im- 
pression. He has not confined his talks to 
commercial bodies, but has been preaching 
the gospel of internationalism, which is of 
course founded upon trade, -to popular 
audiences as well. A great many Americans 
still believe that Chile is inhabited by sav- 
ages, with feathers instead of clothes; they 
believe the same about the rest of Latin 
America, for that matter. Even in busi- 
ness circles, Mr. Barrows’ talks have been 
in the nature of a revelation. 

At about the same time, a special com- 
missioner from the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Mexico City—William Peairs— 
was going through the South, seeking to 
promote the exchange of educational oppor- 
tunities between Mexico and the United 
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Merchants National Bank 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital . . . $400,000 

Surplus and Profits over 4,825,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 
»“ON TO RICHMOND” ¢ 
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Back of the Bank is the Farm 


N the prosperity of the farm rests 

the prosperity of the city and the 

nation. Agriculture and finance are in- 

terdependent and mutually supporting. 

The bank cannot exist without the farm 

and similarly the farm cannot hope long 
to prosper without the bank. 


Today, scarcity of dependable farm 
labor necessitates practical units of 
power farming machinery to insure 
profitable farming. The prosperity of 
the entire country—the solution of the 
existing credit problem—the problem of 
price and wage deflations—are involved 
in the problem of stabilizing profitable 
farming. 

Our trade names, “Case” and 
“Grand Detour” merit the approval of 
bankers in credit arrangements. Our 
service is recognized everywhere, as gilt- 
edged collateral. 








J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A, 














that our plows and 

harrows are not the 

Case Plows and J’ 

harrows made by the 

J. I. Case Plow 
‘orks Co."” 
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F irst National Bank 


Richmond, Virginia 








Capital and Surplus. 


Resources . . .. 


$3,500,000 
38,000,000 


OFFICERS 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr.........-.- President 
GS, BD, BOE Be ccccccccscs Vice-President 
ALEX. F. RYLAND........ Vice-President 
ey eee Vice-President 
OB, TH TR, Divo nsscescccce Vice-President 
JAMES M. BALL, Jr................ Cashier 
THOS. W. PURCELL......... Trust Officer 


é a + Mh, 


LWAYS a leader in the pro- 
motion of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 








The Old First--Established in 1865 


porations and individuals. 





























States for deserving young men, in college 
and university commercial and_ technical 
courses, and in apprenticeships in factories 
and business houses in the United States. 
The plan is for the educational centers of 
the United States to offer a certain number 
of scholarships to Mexicans planning to en- 
ter commercial life but unable to meet the 
expenses of an education in the United 
States; and for industries and _ business 
houses desiring native representation in Mex- 
ico, to do the “big brother” act and give 
them part-time employment, which besides 
enabling the students to maintain them- 
selves, will train them in the business they 
may be developed to represent. 

He reports a most flattering reception of 
the idea. Big business of the South that 
is looking to foreign development realizes 
it can get the best results through native 
representatives; the trouble has been to get 
men who are acquainted with American 
business. They see in this the opportunity 
to develop exactly the talent they need. 
A number of colleges have offered scholar- 
ships, a number of business enterprises have 
promised their co-operation. Mr. Peairs 
says that the Mexican educational institu- 
tions have about completed their plans for 
receiving American students. 


President-elect Harding’s visit to the 
South, too, has a foreign trade angle. His 
sailing from New Orleans focussed the at- 
tention of the nation on this port and its 
claims as the “logical point” for handling 
the commercial interchange with Latin 
America. When he was in New Orleans, he 
spoke on lines that clearly indicated this 
realization was in his mind. He emphasized 
the need for developing foreign trade, and 
in a parting interview, told the business 








Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


io iwiinetincsncceins 1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits.... 1,000,000 
PROB nn cicscnces ce 15,000,000 


E. H. i“ Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Zr., Vice-Pres. 
R. 8S. Small, Vice-Pres. 
A. R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walker, Cashier. 
J. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
Cc. ‘N. Fishburne, Asst. Cashier. 


Special attention given to city collections. 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 
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Africa. 


Terms Reasonable. 


GRAND PRIZES 





All the Modern Languages 


Conversationally taught by native instructors, thus assuring 
correct pronunciation and accent, 


With the rapidly increasing financial and commercial rela- 
tions between America and other parts of the world, a 
knowledge of one or more foreign languages is invaluable. 


Branches in over 300 leading cities in America, Europe and 

Pupils traveling may transfer the value of their 

lessons from one city to another without additional cost, 
PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS—DAY OR EVENING 


TRIAL LESSON FREE 
AT ALL EXPOSITIONS 


Che Berlitz Srhool of Languages 
30 West 34th Street, New York 
218 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Catalogue on Application. 

















men to “go ahead” and not to “slacken their 
efforts.” His confidence in the future had 
considerable weight on the economic situa- 
tion. He was received with tremendous 
ovations everywhere. The huge vote the 
South gave him indicates the confidence the 
South feels in a man of his conservative 
policies; and where he was seen in the 
South, this feeling was intensified. 

Prices have fallen off the shelf, so to 
speak. The situation is more or less the 
same in the South in this respect as in other 
parts of the country. Cotton, sugar, rice 
and lumber are down to the cost of produc- 
tion, or maybe a little lower. And there is 
not much of a market at that. 

In certain sections there have been “night 
riding” attempts to keep prices up, but 





W. R. Rison Banking Co. 


ALA. 
Capital ccccccccccccccsccece $100,000 
— and Undivided Prof- 


+ L. Rison, ‘Pres. 
Harry M. Rhett, Cash. 
Collections will receive poomes attention 





nd be remitted for on of ent. 
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they have not had any effect on the situa- 
tion. The general impression is that as 
soon as certain interests are reconciled to 
take this year’s losses, the situation will 
become easier. It will be stabilized, and 
prices will reach their proper adjustment. 

“I consider that the only thing necessary 
for the proper readjustment of our financial 
situation is patience on the part of the 
creditor, and firm and unstinting determina- 
tion on the part of the debtor to reduce 
his obligations by the conversion of his 
assets as rapidly as this can be done,” said 
a prominent banker, expressing the general 
concensus of opinion of financial circles. 

“I would therefore suggest that the mer- 
chants urge upon the farmer the most 
economical gathering of his crops and the 
sale of same as the markets will absorb 
it, thus giving him time to meet his obliga- 
tions, but at the same time have him un- 
derstand that these obligations must be met, 
and that in making the next crop he may 
have in mind the raising of sufficient food- 
stuffs for his family and livestock, and 
thus avoid a large cash expenditure which 
must be made out of his money crop. The 
banker should assume the same attitude, 
and grant short time renewals, but exact 
some reduction with each renewal. 

















Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 


equipped. 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


visionary. 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus, $1,000,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 


PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 





enc 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 








“If this course is pursued, I believe we 
shall have no unusual disturbance, and that 
within four months time we shall have prac- 
tically wiped out the surplus of credits 
which has been prevalent for the past year, 
with resulting benefits to the soundness of 
our economic situation.” 


& 


BANKS AND SOUTHERN 
AGRICULTURE 


The address which Oliver J. Sands, presi- 
dent of the American National Bank of 
Richmond, recently delivered on “The Bank’s 
Part in Developing Southern Agriculture,” 
has been printed in pamphlet form. 








Opelousas National Bank 


OPELOUSAS, LA. 


GROOUE ccwsccccaresccseseccc $50,000 
— and Undivided Prof- 

re Serre 106,300 
E. “B. Dubuisson, Pres. 


Cc. L. Dupre, Vice-Pres. 
Chee. F. Boagni, Vice-Pres. 
A. Leon Dupre, Cashier. 
an en Gee Fanny scosttes. be 
arter No. e usiness October 
1, 1903. Collections solicited. 





THE INVESTMENT VALUE OF THE 
BANKERS ACCEPTANCE 

In order to still further popularize the 
bankers acceptance as a short-term invest- 
ment, particularly in the South, the Hibernia 
Securities Company, Inc., of New Orleans, 
is distributing to banks, corporations, and 
individual investors a booklet, entitled “The 
Investment Value of the Bankers Accept- 
ance” recently written by the secretary of 
the company, G. L. Woolley. 

Investment houses and others who may be 
interested in this subject can secure copies 
of the booklet by application to the Hiber- 
nia Securities Company, Inc., of New Or- 
leans, or to the New York office of the 
company, 44 Pine Street. 





Atlanta National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA, 
The oldest National Bank in the 
Cotton States 


GeO ccccesvcceocccoces $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits....... 1,500,000 
DOPOTts wcccccccccccccecs 24,000,000 
a F. Maddox, Pres. 

E. Block, Vice-Pres. 


a: " Floyd, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. R. Donovan, Vice-Pres. 


J. S. Kennedy, Cashier. 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


Furs of Finest Quality 


IN THE 


Latest Fashions 


Embracing the very latest foreign models, to- 
gether with many beautiful and original styles by 
our own designers, may now be seen in our show- 
rooms. 


Richest and Choicest Furs 


Every article of our manufacture satisfies the eye 
with the quality of style, an element of the utmost 
importance to those who desire an air of distinction 
in their attire. 

Our stock includes every desirable fur, not only 
the costliest, but those of moderate price, equally 
stylish and fashionable. 





MEN’S FUR AND FUR LINED COATS 
CLOTH COATS WITH FUR COLLARS 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


126 West 42nd Street New York 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


HE movement among farmers of the 

West to withhold products from market 
is retarding financial readjustment in this 
section and protracting the period of money 
stringency beyond expectations. A dispro- 
portionate amount of available credit is 
being absorbed by the producers of grain 
in this region, as is the case with the 
growers of wool and live-stock in the in- 
termountain states and of cotton in the 
South. The result is that while further 
progress has been made in the last month 
with liquidation in general commercial lines, 
bringing about a moderate reducton of 
loans, the slack has been more than taken 
up by the demands for funds from the 
granger states in the seventh district and 
there is now little hope of any appreciable 
easing of conditions before well into the 
new year. 

Rediscounts at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago at the beginning of this month 
totaled $378,457,257, a new high record mark 
since the bank was established and several 
millions higher than the previous maximum 
figures, which were recorded on September 
24, Reserve ratios have increased a point 
or more in that time, and the total of 
reserve note circulation is nearly $15,000,- 
000 lower, while the bank has paid off all 
its loans from other reserve banks, but the 
demand for funds from the holders of grain 
is insistent and is retarding a return to 
permanent conditions on a satisfactory basis. 
For this reason the West does not show 
the improvement noticeable in some other 
sections, where industrial activity has been 
curtailed and the process of liquidation is 
farther advanced. 

There is no quotable change in interest 
rates, commercial paper still being on an 
8 per cent. minimum basis, with other forms 
of accommodation around 7 per cent. For 
one week in October there was a little 
paper disposed of on a 7% per cent. basis, 
but this was from one or two of the largest 
mercantile houses, which had not been in 
the market for a long time, and the quota- 


tion could hardly be said to apply to the 
general market. 

The holding of grain is having an ad- 
verse effect which does not appear in re- 
serve bank figures. Country banks in the 
granger states, notably Iowa, are borrow- 
ing from their correspondents at the centers 
an unusually large proportion against the 
balances customarily kept there, in some 
cases more than 50 per cent. and the 
notes given by these borrowing banks are 
not eligible to rediscount at the reserve 
bank. The result is that the liquidity of 
the assets of large banks at the centers is 
reduced by the amount of these loans. 
These demands come partly from the south- 
west, where the sliding scale on rediscounts 
is in effect at the reserve banks through 
which they ordinarily do business. Some 
of these banks have borrowed so extensive- 
ly in their home districts that further 
operations of the kind would cost them 14 
per cent. under the sliding scale; hence 
their resort to outside relief. The redis- 
counts of Iowa banks are about three times 
what they would be allowed at the mini- 
mum rate under an apportionment of credit 
such as prevails in the districts where the 
sliding scale is in force. 

Bankers at the centers are using what 
pressure they can apply to bring about a 
lessening of these credit demands, but they 
have not been able to accomplish much, as 
the country banker is confronted with a 
strong public sentiment in his own com- 
munity in favor of the holding movement 
and in most cases is not inclined to combat 
it very energetically. A conference of 
Iowa bankers was held recently at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago in which an 
effort was made to impress on them the 








Alexander Co. Nat. Bank 


CAIRO, ILL. 
Capital ..... eccccccccccccce $100,000 
Surplus ..cecccseesecceceses 100,000 
D Lansden 


. & . Pres. 
Chas. Feuchter, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
J. H. Galligan, Cashier. 
Frank Spencer, Assistant Cashier. 
4 us your Cairo items, 


guaranteed. 
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The spacious banking home of the 
Liberty Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
occupied November 6th, 1920 






As designers of bank buildings and interiors we 


have served during the past year forty-two banks. 









Eighteen of that number had already been served 





in a similar capacity—an expression of confidence 


on the part of former clients which we count our 











greatest asset. 








WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank Buildings and Interiors 





1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


effect of the situation on other interests, 
but this missionary work evidently did not 
accomplish any more than the counsel of 
individual bankers, for the rediscount 
figures since then have continued on their 
upward course. 

The last month has been one of contin- 
ued declines in prices. In the grain and 
live-stock markets quotations are now on a 
pre-war basis, and in some cases lower. 
The benefits of this drastic readjustment 
are extending to the consumer also, in 
larger measure than at any other time since 
the recession began, about three months 
ago. Flour is down to the prices of 1917, 
and substantial reductions have been made 
in the retail quotations of fresh meats. 

Retail business conditions are satisfac- 
tory, recent drives at prices of staples and 
the stimulus of the pre-holiday season hav- 
ing brought about activity fully up to the 
normal of this time of the year. Both 
wholesalers and retailers are engaged in 
energetic efforts to move all high-priced 
merchandise and surplus stocks and bring 
about as speedily as possible conditions 
which will encourage a resumption of buying 
on a permanent basis. Advertising cam- 
paigns and special sales, particularly of 
dry goods and clothing, give evidence of a 
competitive spirit that has not been dis- 
played before since the beginning of the 
war. Price reductions are substantial and 
in some cases are greater than warranted 
by replacement prospects. 

In the retail field the public response 
to these efforts is gratifying, but the re- 
sults have not yet been reflected in the 
orders received by wholesalers, whose busi- 
ness is still under that for the correspond- 
ing time last year, although better than a 
few weeks ago.’ Merchants as a rule are 
not disposed to make future commitments 
extensively until they have more assurance 
that prices are reasonably near bottom 
and stabilized on the readjusted basis. They 
continue to buy close to immediate needs, 
but the orders of this kind make up a large 
amount of business, especially in goods 
wanted especially for holiday display. 

\n encouraging feature of the financial 
situation, and one which denotes its under- 
lying strength, is the fact that the savings 
deposits of Chicago banks showed an in- 
crease of $19,200,000 between the calls of 
September 7 and November 20. In view 
of the slackening of business and the wide- 
spread discussion thereof, it would seem 
that the effects of the former in lessening 
the surplus wealth of the savers have not 
been so marked as the effects of the talk 
in increasing the tendency toward thrift. 














First Chicago 


Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of _ efficiency. 
Calls and correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 


$375,000,000 
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Trusts and Savings. 


This bank preserves a real personal interest in 
the financial affairs of its customers, thereby 
rendering a more helpful service. 


THE NORTHERN TRUST Co.-BANK 


N. W. CORNER LASALLE & MONROE STS. 
Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 








COMPLETE FACILITIES 
and PERSONAL SERVICE 


THE Northern Trust Company-Bank has this 
to offer in representing the interests of out- 
of-town banks and business men generally: 


The services of a complete banking institution, 
embracing departments of Banking, Bonds, 














This rate of increase in savings, about $2,- 
000,000 a week, has been maintained almost 
without interruption since the signing of 
the armistice and the total of these accounts 
in Chicago banks is now in excess of $450,- 
600,000, a gain of 100 per cent. in the last 
two or three years. 

There have been further reductions in the 
prices of building materials this month, 
but they have had little effect in stimulat- 
ing construction work and there is now be- 
lieved to be little likelihood of a resumption 
on a large scale before spring. A great 
many projects probably will be started then, 
however, as conditions are steadily improv- 
ing. Virtually all materials except steel 
have been revised downward, and it is 
thought that if any considerable demand 
for architectural steel should appear it 
could be filled at less than current prices. 
Asphalt and other roofing preparations are 
the latest to be reduced. It is estimated 
that labor costs are 20 to 30 per cent. 
lower than a month ago because of in- 
creased efficiency, although wage schedules 
are unchanged. A workman who formerly 
laid 600 to 700 brick a day is now laying 
1300, and similar changes are reported in 
other branches of the industry. 
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Steel mills of the district continue to 
operate at about 80 per cent. of capacity 
and are well booked until the end of the 
year but up to early this month were not 
taking orders for 1921 except on an open 
price basis. The smaller manufacturing 
concerns, which for nearly two years re- 
ceived premiums for their output have re- 
duced their prices to the corporation’s 
schedules. Because of the uncertainty as to 
the future course of the market, however, 
consumers are not disposed to buy and new 
business is small, except that from the 
railroads for rails and other track materials. 
The coal situation has been greatly im- 
proved by the mild weather of the fall and 
the tendency of prices is easier, especially 
in the steam grades. Betterment of railroad 
conditions and lessened industrial demand 
have permitted rapid progress in catching 
up with the fuel demand. 
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H. H. HEINS APPOINTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT 


The directors of the First National Bank 
of Chicago have appointed H. H. Heins, vice- 
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mercial Paper and Bank Acceptances and 
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president, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of M. D. Witkowsky. Mr. Heins 
entered the employ of the bank on July 
15, 1889, as messenger. He has seen the 
bank grow from an institution whose total 
deposits barely exceeded twenty million dol- 
lars to one of ten times that amount, and 
during the past twelve years has been con- 
nected with Division B of the bank’s official 
organization, serving successively as assist- 
ant manager, assistant cashier, assistant 
vice-president, now being in charge as vice- 
president. 

Thomas J. Nugent, who was recently ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president, has been 
assigned to Division B, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the promotion of Mr. Heins. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK MAKES 
DISTRIBUTION TO EMPLOYEES 


The First National Bank of Chicago and 
its affiliated institution, the First Trust and 
Savings Bank, on December 1 distributed 
to their forces an amount equal to ten 
per cent. of each employee’s annual salary. 
Both banks have made two previous distribu- 
tions this year; one April 1 and one August 
1 of like amount, so that the employees 


have received during the year extra com- 
pensation equivalent to thirty per cent. of 
their annual salaries, or four month’s extra 
pay. Increase in salaries have also been 
quite general during the current year. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE COM- 
PANY ABSORBS C. C. MITCHELL 
& COMPANY 


The American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, Chicago, one of the oldest and larg- 
est Chicago investment houses, has taken 
over the business of C. C. Mitchell & Com- 
pany, formerly of 69 West Washington 
Street, Chicago. 


B. G. McCLOUD 


B. G. McCloud, assistant to the governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
will become associated with the Union 
Trust Company, of Chicago, on January 1 
as an active vice-president. Mr. McCloud 
has been with the Federal Reserve Bank 
since its organization in 1914, the first four 
years as cashier and during the last two 
years as assistant to Governor J. B. Mc- 
Dougal. Previous to that time he was for 
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J. WOLLMAN & CO. 


120 Broadway, New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Securities 
Bankers and Trade Acceptances 


Our Review of Financial, Commercial, Industrial and Economic 
Conditions Issued Every Two Weeks Sent Upon Request 














four years associated with the Chicago 
Clearing House Association, department of 
examination. His initial banking experience 








New Home of the Marshalltown State Bank, 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


The Marshalltown State Bank has recently moved 
into a new individual building which was designed, 
constructed, equipped and decorated under a_ single 
contract for the entire operation by Hoggson 
Brothers, New York. 

The cost of the completed building was less than 
the maximum amount which Hoggson Brothers 
guaranteed not to be exceeded when the contract 
was signed, despite the fact that an extreme scarcity 
of materials and labor developed and freight con- 
gestion seriously interfered with deliveries of ma- 
terial during construction. The building was turned 
over to the scheduled despite these 
conditions, 


owners as 
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was gained at the First National Bank of 
Chicago, where he served in the various de- 
partments. His knowledge and experience 
with the Federal Reserve System will be of 
considerable benefit to the Union Trust Com- 
pany, one of the first State banks in 
Chicago to join the System. The Union 
Trust Company is largely a commercial 
bank and the need of an additional officer 
to properly care for its business, which has 
grown in volume of deposits during the past 
ten years from $14,000,000 to $44,000,000 
has caused President Rawson to secure the 
services of Mr. McCloud. 

Mr. McCloud while with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank showed marked executive ability. 
As cashier much of the work of organiza- 
tion devolved upon him, and his banking 
experience and pleasant personality were 
of great assistance to the officers of that 
bank in developing an instrumentality that 
was of the greatest help to the government 
through the period of war financing. Mr. 
McCloud is a western man and has a wide 
acquaintance among the bankers of this 
section. 

The extension of the Union Trust Com- 
pany’s business, in the trust and investment 
fields as well as in commercial business, 
has further necessitated the rental of addi- 
tional space in the Tribune Building, and 
after January 1 the bank will occupy the 
third and fourth floors in addition to the 
second floor space used by the commercial 
department and the ground floor space on 
Madison Street used by the savings depart- 
ment. 


N. M. HOKANSON 


Nels M. Hokanson, formerly of the Union 
Bank of Chicago, has been elected assistant 
cashier of the Great Lakes Trust Company. 

Mr. Hokanson is a vice-president of the 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce and takes 
an active interest in foreign trade matters. 
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He was in charge of a foreign language 
division of the Liberty Loan organization 
during the war, which brought him into 
intimate relations with the foreign speak- 
ing population of the city, and his election 
is in line with the company’s policy of in- 
creasing its foreign business. 


ARTHUR CABLE 


It is announced that Arthur Cable, 
formerly associated with and representing 
Montgomery & Co. in Chicago, will join 
the Guaranty Company of New York as a 
vice-president. 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 


The Live Stock Exchange National Bank 
of Chicago had total resources on November 
15, 1920, of $24,271,101.75, and deposits of 
$15,038,813.42. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY TO 
SHARE PROFITS 


According to an announcement recently 
made by Lucius Tetter, president of the 
Chicago Trust Company, his institution will 
hereafter share its profits with its em- 
ployees. 

Three and one-half per cent. of the net 
earnings is given to employees other than 
officers. Then an additional sum equal to 
20 per cent. of the surplus earnings after 
setting aside 8 per cent. for stockholders’ 
dividends, will be divided as follows: 

Forty per cent. among employees not 
officers; 40 per cent. among senior officers 
chiefly responsible for the production of 
business and the conservation and manage- 
ment of the bank, and 20 per cent. among 
the other officers. 

The plan is to be put into operation im- 
mediately. The amount to be distributed 
as New Year presents will be based upon 
the earnings for 1920. 

Mr. Tetter says the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany is the first financial institution in 
Chicago to adopt this particular form of 
profit-sharing. 


F. L. ERION FORMS NEW 
CONNECTION 


Frank L. Erion, who is perhaps the best 
known adjuster in Chicago fire insurance 
and financial circles, will retire from active 
service in the insurance field on January 
1, and identify himself as vice-president of 
the Lloyd-Thomas Company, of Chicago, 
appraisers. 

















in the 
Northwest 


BANK with resources 
of over $100,000,000 
—the leading financial in- 
stitution of its section— 
the logical clearing point 
for business intended for 


Twin City territory. 


First 
National 
Bank 


Minneapolis 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 
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The appearance of a Deposit Book 


influences a new depositor 
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RE the Deposit Books you are handing 
to your patrons suggestive of the char- 
acter of your Bank? These books, together 
with your checks, are a constant reminder 
of your bank and should be planned accord- 
ingly. 
Deposit Books made by William Mann Com- 
pany are of the finest quality and reflect 
strength, dignity and refinement. 


Due to the high cost of leather, we recom- 
mend that you have your Deposit Books 
bound in Mancotine—an imitation leather 
which does not in any way detract from the 





HAM TRUST AND 
SAVINGS CO., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, 
are using Mancotine 
on their Ladies’ De- 
oxit Books. This is 
ndeed a recommen- 
dation, as the “female 
of the species” is not- 
ably more apprecia- 
tive of neatness and 
beauty. 
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appearance or quality. Samples and prices 
gladly submitted. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


New York Offices: 261 Broadway 
NINN VUULULEE UHL 





Blank Books—Bound and Loose l.eaf— 
Lithographing, Printing, Kngraving, 
Office Stationery and Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED IN 1848 
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LIVE STOCK FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION FORMED 


A special Chicago dispatch to the New 
York “Times”, dated November 23, states: 


The Live Stock Finance Corporation, 
which was formed by Chicago bankers to 
finance live stock paper, will begin opera- 
tions within a few days, assured of a “pool” 
exceeding $22,000,000. The organization 
committee has returned from the East, hav- 
ing obtained subscriptions for $12.000,000 
from New York banks and $2,000,000 from 
Boston institutions. The Chicago banks 
subscribed $8,000,000. 

A meeting of representatives of the sub- 
scribing institutions was to have been held 
to-day for the election of officers and di- 
rectors, but at the last moment was post- 
poned until tomorrow. It is proposed to 
have seven directors from Chicago, two 
from New York and one from Boston. Head- 
quarters will be in Chicago, and loans 
will be made through an executive com- 
mittee. 

The corporation will purchase live stock 
paper that is not readily marketable from 
banks and cattle loan companies with their 
indorsement and at a 10 per cent. rate of 
discount. No loans will be made for feed- 
ing or speculative purposes, but only for 
breeding and producing purposes, to prevent 
the marketing of immature animals. The 
business of the corporation must be wound 
up by March 1, 1922, and as paper discount- 
ed may not have maturity of more than six 
months and be subject to renewal not ex- 
ceeding six months, loans will not be made 
after March 1, 1921. 
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BIG BANK MERGER IN ST. LOUIS 


Official announcement has been made of 
the purchase of the Mortgage Trust Com- 
pany and the Mortgage Guarantee Com- 
pany by the First National Bank in St 
Louis interests. These acquisitions will be 
merged with the bond department of the 
bank and become its investment division. 
F. O. Watts is president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, which became by the merger 
of the Third National Bank, the Mechanics 
American National and the St. Louis Union 
Bank in 1919, the largest bank west of the 
Mississippi River. 

The Mortgage Guarantee Company was 
organized in January, 1909, with a paid in 
capital of $500,000, and a surplus of $50,000. 
The Mortgage Trust Company was organized 
two years later with a capital of $500,000 
a. 1 a surplus of $100,000 and the com- 
bined assets of both companies at present 
approximate $1,800,000. T. W. Bennett is 
the president of both the Trust Company 
and the Guarantee Company. 

All of the officers will continue in their 
present positions and such additions to the 
personnel will be made as conditions may 
warrant. 














There are two times 
when you need an ac- 
count with the Commerce 


Ist: 


When you have surplus 


funds 
2nd: When you haven’t 


When you have surplus funds, you need a safe place 


to deposit. 


Our invested capital for your protection 


is fourteen and one-half million dollars. 


When you haven’t surplus funds, you sometimes need 
a place to borrow. Our resources are over $95,000,000 
—and making loans is part of our business. 


The National Bank of Commerce 





IN ST. LOUIS 








Mr. Bennett stated that the association 
thus contemplated with the First National 
Bank, the largest in St. Louis or in fact 
west of Chicago, and through it with the 
St. Louis Union Trust Company, the 
Mortgage Trust Company would be in a 
position to render its clients and the in- 
vesting public generally, a greater and 
superior service. 

When asked about the deal, President 
Watts of the First National Bank, said: 
“Mr. Bennett has had a very successful 
career as an investment banker, and we 
should be very glad to have him at the heed 
of our investment division.” 

It is contemplated that all matters will 
be concluded and become effective as of 
January 1 next. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
HOMER, ILL. 

The above-named bank has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $40,000. C. H. 
Wallace is president, and Dale Craig is 
cashier. 


FRANCIS R. MORRISON 


Francis R. Morrison of Cleveland has ex- 
panded nis organization to meet increased 





demand for his assistance in planning or 
strengthening the new business departments 
of financial institutions. 

Mr. Morrison, who was one of the first 
men in the bank advertising field, reports 
that although the demand for financial ad- 
vertising service grows steadily, the analyz- 
ing of existing new business and publicity 
efforts, and the outlining of complete “sell- 
ing campaigns” has assumed a corresponding 
importance within the past few years. 


FACTS ABOUT THE NORTH- 
WESTERN NATIONAL 


The following interesting facts about the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapo- 
lis are published in the November number 
of the bank’s magazine “The Drum”: 


Began its 49th year last September; Gen. 
U. S. Grant was president of the United 
States when the bank was organized: 

On July 25, 1904, it moved into its present 
building; 

It purchased a membership in the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce in 1882 for 

25. Memberships now sell for about 
8,500 or $9,000; 

Dividends amounting to $8,510,000 have been 
paid to stockholders. Dividends have 
been paid without interruption since 1872; 

The penewe system was started January 1, 
let ie: The fund now amounts to $365,- 
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Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen. Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


Manufactured by Southworth Company, Mittineague, Mass. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NEW YORK 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


34 Beekman Street, 


New York 














The bank has 39 directors and 18 officers; 

The Northwestern has bought or absorbed 
three other banks; the Metropolitan, the 
National Bank of Commerce and the 
Swedish American National Bank. It be- 
came affiliated with the Minnesota Loan 
and Trust Company October 16, 1909; 

Dorilus Morrison, the first president of the 
bank, was also the first mayor of Minne- 
apolis; 

There are now 360 employees, 157 of whom 
are women: 

The combined resources of the bank and 
trust company are $87,802,361.23; 

From January 2 to November 1, this year, 
the General Teller at Window 12, one of 
our eight tellers, who receives miscella- 
neous deposits from department stores, 
railroads and so forth, took in over $27,- 
000,000 in cash from city customers. 


MILWAUKEE BANK TO MAKE 
BUSINESS SURVEY 


A business survey of the textile and re- 
lated industries in its locality is being made 
by the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee. A questionnaire asking the fol- 
lowing questions has been sent out to the 


trade by this bank: 
1. The number of employees at each 
plant. This is to include all officers of the 


firm. 

2. The amount of wages and salaries in 
1920. That is the actual payroll for the 
first ten months ending October 31, 1920. 
The extra two months are to be estimated. 

3. An estimate of the capital employed. 
This is to include value of land, buildings, 
machinery, equipment and working capital. 

4. The sales value of the products for the 
entire year. The actual sales for the first 
ten months and the estimated sales for the 
remaining two are to be figured. 

5. The total sales of the products being 
exported. 

ARTHUR F. YOUNG 

Arthur F. Young, head of the estates de- 
partment of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Co., Cleveland, has been appointed a 
vice-president, according to an announce- 
ment by J. A. House. Thirty years of 
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ARTHUR F. YOUNG 
Vice-President Guardian Savings and{Trust 
Company of Cleveland 
age, he will be one of the youngest bank 

vice-presidents in the United States. 

He was assistant solicitor of Cleveland 
for two years before he entered the legal 
department of “The Guardian,’ January 1, 
1916. In less than two years, he was placed 
in charge of the estates department and 
appointed assistant secretary and assistant 
trust officer. Under his direction the 
ber of estates administered under either liv- 
ing trust agreements or wills has more than 
doubled. 
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HOW DETROIT BANKS DEVELOPED 
AUTOMOBILES 


The following letter to the Editor of 
“Printers’ Ink,’ tells how Detroit banks 
helped to make Detroit the automobile city: 


David Gibson in a recent copy of his little 
magazine, “The Neighbor,” told the secret 
of Detroit’s phenomenal hold on the auto- 
mobile industry. As I recall it, he stated 
that Packard, maker of the car which bears 
that name, was originally a piano manufac- 
turer some place in Indiana. He bought 
his first car from Elwood Haynes, and, real- 
izing its possibilities, set out to obtain cap- 
ital with which to manufacture cars him- 
self. He visited numerous cities, but only 
in Detroit did he find bankers with suffi- 
cient vision and progressiveness to be will- 
ing to advance him the needed funds. 

As the automobile developed, others found 
in Detroit the assistance they wanted and 
some, employed by the older factories, were 
prompted and aided in breaking away and 
starting for themselves. And so, in spite 
of the disadvantageous location, the auto- 
mobile industry grew and prospered in De- 
troit. This might have been the fortune 
of any one of a dozen other cities, had the 
bankers and other influential persons held 
forth the proper encouragement. The same 
is true of other lines. 

This leads me to remark that the banks 
can perhaps accomplish considerably more 
toward the upbuilding of the communities 
which they serve by adopting a more lib- 
eral attitude toward furthering the ambi- 
tions of the rising generation. 

By this IT mean extending: young men 
genuine, friendly and individual counsel 
with reference to saving and establishing 
a credit, and then, when the proper time 
comes, giving them real encouragement and 
aid in starting out for themselves, rating 
the character of the individual as a definite 
asset and depending upon it. 

For example, I feel that to persons of the 
proper character very much more could be 
extended on the strength of their life in- 
surance. This should be made to be a very 
— method of quickly securing a large 
credit. 

This would attract a very desirable class 
of depositors, many of whom would later 
develop into profitable accounts for the 
bank. And the encouragement given would 
be almost certain in some (perhaps many) 
instances to give rise to the establishment 
of coneerns which would grow to be very 
real assets to the community. 

By this I do not mean, of course, that a 
bank should lend promiscuously without 
proper security, and certainly new and un- 
tried propositions should be given the 
closest scrutiny, for Henry Fords, Thomas 
\. Edisons and George Westinghouses are 
not developed every day. Many proposals 
to the banks, however, will not be revolu- 
tionary, but rather along established lines, 
where experience combined with careful 
management will bring success. 

\ll of which is offered in the good of 
the cause by one who himself cherishes the 

ope of some day having a business of his 
own, if it be only a peanut-stand, and who 
has already witnessed some of the difficul- 
ties with which the start is fraught.—D. A. 
Thomas. 


H. B. GRIMM FORMS NEW 
CONNECTION 

H. B. Grimm, vice-president of the St. 
Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind., on 
January 1 will take up new duties with the 
Security Trust Company of Detroit, Mich., 
aS manager of their business extension de- 
partment. 





Stability 


Through all history 
the mighty pyramids 
have been the sym- 
bols of Strength, of 
Power, of Stability. 


These same qualities 
are dominant char- 
acteristics of the 
First National Bank 
in St. Louis. 


A large number of 
out-of-town banks 
find that our co- 
operation means a 
closer, more friendly 
relationship. 


Capital and Surplus 
$15,000,000.00 


Total Resources 
$170,000,000.00 
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while the city 


N that “darkest hour,” just 
before the first grey streaks 
of dawn appear,—when the 
consciousness of even the most 
y alert is dulled—then the bank 
robber plies his sinister craft. 


Speedy work is needed. An- 
other hour will bring the first rays of 
the coming day, and that inquisitive 
policeman may decide to peer inquir- 
ingly through a window. “Well, safe 
deposit boxes are easy, anyway,” muses 
the cracksman as he deftly applies his 
cold chisel to a lock 


Right there’s our point—in ninety per 
cent of the successful robberies of safe 
deposit boxes, entrance has been gained 
by punching out the locks, or sledging 
in the doors. In September, 1920, yegg- 
men entered a Wisconsin bank and 
stripped the boxes completely, netting in 
excess of $30,000. The boxes were 
opened in the usuai way. 





Such methods are useless when tried 
on Invincible Safe Deposit Boxes. A 
heavy bar of steel, 4”x1%4”, backs up 





sleeps— 


the lock and becomes in effect a barri- 
cade against forcible entrance. This 
patented “LOCK BEHIND THE LOCK” 
is an exclusive feature of Invincible Safe 
Deposit Boxes. 


Finish the story your own way—are 
your safe deposit boxes proof against 
the attacks of marauders? The integrity 
of the personnel of your bank is no more 
important than the integrity of your safe 
deposit equipment. Sectional construc- 
tion is universally accepted as good 
engineering practice. And combined with 
absolute security and substantial appear- 
ance, Invincible Safe Deposit Boxes 
make for safety, dependability and higher 
earning power. 


INVINCIBLE METAL 
FURNITURE CO. 


Manitowoc, Wis. 


The Safe Deposit Department is the 
only department of the bank that yields 
an actual cash revenue on its equipment. 
The yearly return on an installation of 
30 Invincible Safe Deposit Boxes 
amounts to approximately 43%, and in a 
little more than two years, the installa- 
tion will have completely paid for itself. 


THE LOCK BEHIND THE LOCK 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By Samvet Sostanp 


IFFICULTIES incident to the read- 

justment of prices are being solved 
gradually in the business of the Western 
States. Depression prevails, but there is 
no little basis for encouragement over the 
growing evidence of codperation toward 
rectifying financial and commercial condi- 
tions. A better understanding prevails be- 
tween bankers and farmers. The mania for 
spending carelessly has almost generally 
disappeared. Many consumers have even 
drifted to the opposite extreme—over-con- 
servative buying. Grain, live stock, cotton, 
oil, lumber, metal, wool and other products 
of the Western States are still weak at new 
low levels on the present movement of prices 
in a majority of instances. Severe declines 
were recorded the past month. 

As a result of the declines in prices, it 
has become quite clear to the Western 
States that improvement in their strained 
financial position is not going to be rapid. 
It is even asserted in some quarters that 
another crop after the 1920 harvests will be 
necessary to effect the improvement desired 
in the condition of banks, but this is an 
exceptional view. It is well to note, how- 
ever, that such a view has been expressed 
because it throws light on the extent of the 
strain in money in the Western States, 
which this season have produced harvests of 
great volume. In connection with the liqui- 
dation of loans at banks, it is highly sig- 
nificant to find that a bushel of wheat to- 
day possesses only half the liquidating abil- 
ity at the time the harvest of the winter 
wheat crop began last July in Kansas and 
Oklahoma. This means a_ tremendous 
shrinkage. Corn, too, has shrunken as sensa- 
tionally. Corn is bringing only thirty cents 
a bushel at country stations in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and many other districts 
of this territory. A year ago the price of 
corn at country stations now quoting thirty 
cents a bushel was $1 to $1.25, if not a bit 
higher. The corn farmer who owes $1,000 


at his country bank must therefore sell more 





than 3,000 bushels of corn to retire his obli- 
gation, compared with hardly 1,000 bushels 
a year.ago. True, there is more corn avail- 
able for sale and more of a majority of 
other crops, but the increased supplies do 
not offset the shrinkage in money returns. 
Cattle, sheep, hogs, wool, horses and mules, 
as well as many other products, have also 
lost heavily in their liquidating powers for 
their producers as a result of the drop in 
prices. 

Only a comparison of price changes and 
a glance at the volume of bank loans is 
needed to convey a fair idea of the financial 
problems of the Western States. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Kansas City has out- 
standing total loans of $145,000,000, against 
$105,000,000 a year ago. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis has outstanding 
loans of $107,000,000 compared with $75,000,- 
000 a year ago. Each of these banks is a 
heavy borrower within the Federal Reserve 
system, Minneapolis having rediscounted pa- 
per to the amount of $25,800,000 and Kan- 
sas City a total of $28,400,000. No other 
banks within the systems are such heavy 
borrowers. At the opening of November 
the Kansas City central bank owed $45,000,- 
000 to other banks within the system, while 
the Minneapolis rediscounts then were 
$26,600,000. Only slight progress toward 
liquidation has been made thus far; in fact, 
there is even doubt yet as to whether such 
states as Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado 
have actually started the reduction in loans 
which they should have effected weeks and 
months ago. But, happily, there is greater 
appreciation now than in many months of 
the need for codperating to reduce outstand- 
ing obligations. 

Opposition of farmers to the sale of their 
crops, which is still apparent, is behind the 
failures of country banks reported in North 
Dakota and Oklahoma. These two states 
have thus far suffered more seriously from 
country bank failures than any of the others 
of the Western territory. Sixteen failures 
are reported in North Dakota and six in 
Oklahoma. A member of the Federal Re- 
serve system in Colorado failed the past 
month, this bank having attempted to 
weather an over-extended condition until 
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In The Great Northwest 


and complete service here. 


after the payment of the proceeds from 
sugar beets to farmers, but this money 
apparently did not bring the liquidation an- 
ticipated. It should be borne in mind in 
connection with the failures thus far re- 
ported that the Western states have a 
larger number of small country banks than 
any other part of the United States. The 
failures make up an insignificant percentage 
of the country banks of this territory. 
Sound conditions prevail in this territory 
as a whole. 

Markets for live stock witnessed heavy 
receipts of cattle during the past month, 
Chicago establishing a new high record for 
a week’s arrivals, getting 110,000 head. The 
heavy movement resulted from the conclu- 
sion of range marketing season and also 
reflected what has been apparent as trans- 
piring in the trade for a long time—holding 
for higher prices and better gains in weight. 
Declines of $2 to $3 per hundredweight on 
cattle, hogs and sheep have been the rule, 
carrying prices down to the lowest level 
since 1916. St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha 
and Chicago had to call a halt to consign- 
ments in the first half of November owing 
to the development of congestion in their 
cattle yards. The strained credit situation 
and downturns in commodity markets 
affected demand for stocker and feeder cat- 
tle, which predominated in the supplies, 
while packers complained of a draggy de- 
mand for beef. Bankers at Chicago took 
the lead in organizing a live stock money 
pool to be used in caring for maturing loans 
on stock cattle in order to prevent additional 
forced liquidation, especially in such states 
as Montana. This pool is raising $22,000,000 
to be loaned at ten per cent. Fat lambs 
declined to a level below the cost prices on 
the bulk of the thin feeding lambs which 
were taken to feed lots the past summer 
and fall. Hogs dropped to a level below 
$10, but are still relatively higher than corn. 
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Bankers and business men anxious to obtain accurate and exact inform- 
ation concerning credit data, industrial possibilities and a general knowl- 
edge relative to the Pacific Northwest will find a comprehensive, reliable 


Our increase in deposits during the last two years is nearly $4,000,000.00 


7 \candinavian American Bank 


Pacific Avenue at Eleventh Street. Tacoma 
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In horses and mules a stalemate developed, 
for the South, hit hard and grieved by the 
slump in cotton, virtually stopped buying. 
The Western States ought to be selling sev- 
eral million dollars of horses and mules 
monthly to the South at this season, but 
their business in the work stock has at 
least temporarily disappeared. Dealers in 
mules are carrying liberal stocks of the 
animals which can be bought at declines of 
$50 to $100 a head compared with the quo- 
tations of July and August. Horses are as 
much as $50 a head lower, being at the 
lowest level in nearly fifteen years. 
Depression in grain carried prices down 
to a basis allowing the producer hardly 
more than $1.25 a bushel for wheat, 30 to 
35 cents a bushel for corn and 20 to 25 cents 
for oats, the lowest quotations in more than 
five years. Naturally, farmers are selling 
reluctantly. The stocks of wheat held by 
interior mills and elevators of both the 
Southwest and Northwest are extremely 
light, some gathering stations often failing 
to receive even a single wagon-load in a 
week or more. Many farmers are selling 
five to six sacks of wheat at a time merely 
to obtain spending money for their families. 
Corn is not being accumulated at country 
elevators as usual at this season, and pres- 
ent prospects point to a small winter move- 
ment to market. . Despite the radical down- 
turns in hogs, corn is still cheap compared 
with the porkers, which may further restrict 
country sales. There is a serious lack of de- 
mand for flour. Millers of the West are 
also feeling the effect of the chaotic con- 
ditions of the consuming markets of the 
East. Without an active outlet for their 
product, either for domestic or export trade, 
millers can lend no strength to the wheat 
market, thus permitting foreigners to accu- 
mulate their enormous requirements with 
virtually no competition. But wheat is be- 
ing contracted by Europeans at such a rapid 
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The Omaha National Bank 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Established 1866 


Total Resources (Over) . $30,000,000 
Joseph H. Millard, Chairman of the Board 


Direct Transit Facilities 


The result of years of effort to improve service to correspondent banks 
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rate that some fear prevails over a possible 
domestic scarcity before the close of the crop 
year. 

Another drop in copper, further weakness 
in wool and hides and lumber and depres- 
sion in petroleum were felt in general busi- 
ness. Mercharits in the copper mining re- 
gions complained of poor business owing to 
the lack of employment for miners. Lum- 
ber operations were reduced considerably 
owing to the lack of orders. Texas Gulf 
crude oil was reduced 50 cents a barrel, 
and a drop in the price of Mid-Continent 
crude is momentarily expected. Refined 
products are weak. Consumption of gasoline 
and fuel oil by industries is declining, while 
the demand for pleasure purposes is lighter, 
as usual at this season. But the reductions 
being recorded in the purchasing power of 
large numbers of citizens, together with the 
tumble in sales of automobiles to a very 
small number, make it doubtful if gasoline 
will enjoy the demand which marked the 
trade of the past summer. Revival in lum- 
ber business awaits more normal conditions 
in money markets. It is believed that im- 
provement will come mainly from rural dis- 
tricts, as the growing unemployment of la- 
bor at industrial centers is expected to start 
a return flow of sons and daughters of farm- 
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ers back to farms. Wages are declining and 
unemployment increasing. 

Prices of farm land are easy, and there 
is a probability of forced sales by purchasers 
who paid excessive prices. In the Western 
States, as a whole, however, land speculation 
was not so serious as many reports indicated. 

Bank deposits are declining, this being 
partly a reflection of the inevitable result 
of the sharp recessions in the prices of the 
products of their communities. Extreme 
quiet prevails in the trade in high-grade in- 
vestment securities, owing to the drop in 
the income of recent buyers. Corporations 
and banks have been free sellers of Liberty 
bonds for the purpose of effecting liquida- 
tion of loans. 

Agitation is growing for a reduction in 
freight rates. States as distant as Montana 
from markets are making efforts to obtain 
orders from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to declare emergencies and institute 
lower freight rates on such products as hay. 
Unless this is done, the low prices mean 
that sales cannot be made. There are indi- 
cations that railroads are beginning to see 
the justice of the appeals of producers, who 
are not prompted by any antagonism to- 
ward the carriers but by economic necessity, 
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PROTECT YOUR BANK 


Defy All Gunmen Save Your Cash 
Catch the Thief 


HESE devices insure absolute protection 
from gunmen. The interior fixttres 
when equipped with PROTECTO BULLET 
PROOF ARMOR GLASS and its accom- 
panying appliances will give one hundred per 
cent protection against hold-up and robbery. 
In addition, all doors are instantly closed and 
locked by a foot button within reach of every 
teller’s toe. 


Bankers Protective Appliance Corporation 
5 Columbus Circle 
New York 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 


























ECONOMIC CONDITION IN THE 


PACIFIC STATES 


By J. F. DonNELLAN 


HE situation in trade on the coast is 

similar to that existing in all other parts 
of the country. Markets are unsettled and 
wholesalers and jobbers report business at 
a practical standstill. Retailers, who are 
experiencing a reduced volume of business 
except when radical price-cutting has been 
done, are not laying in new stock. Collec- 
tions, which have been fair, are becoming 
slower. Among manufacturing plants there 
is a disposition to reduce working forces. 

Liquidation of bank loans is being held 
back by the inability of borrowers to mar- 
ket ther commodities, but the amount of 
new credit required is diminishing. Indica- 
tions are that money will be easier after 
the first of the year. 

Crops have averaged well in yield but 
farm products are still largely unsold on 
account of growers’ dissatisfaction with ex- 
isting prices. Especially large stores of 
barley and hay are being held back. Cotton 
planters are receiving returns far below last 
year’s, as also are the rice growers. Fruit 
growers have had a profitable year, which 
prosperity, however, did not extend to the 
canning industry on account of high labor 
and material costs and a declining market. 

Recent heavy rainfall in California, al- 
though causing about 20 per cent. loss to 
rice growers, has in general been of great 
value in putting the soil in condition, grass- 
ing the ranges and replenishing the reser- 
voirs upon which the power companies are 
dependent. The orange crop is ripening 
early this year and is expected to be about 
20 per cent. above last year. 

There is slow movement in lines making 
up the chief products of the Northwest. 
Wheat prices have slumped, and livestock 
prices, with the exception of cattle, are off. 
Hay, fruit and farm products in general are 
not attracting buyers and less than 50 per 
cent. of tle wheat has been sold in some 
eastern Oregon counties. Canned salmon is 
moving slowly. Restricted markets are shut- 
ting down activities in the lumber industry 


and curtailment of lumbering and logging 
operations is throwing many men into idle- 
ness. 

In Hawaii the sugar producers are en- 
tering the new year on the strongest finan- 
cial basis in their history. 


& 


THE THREE C’s OF THE PRESENT 
SITUATION 


J. Dabney Day, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, in an address 
before the Arizona Bankers Association 
summed up the present situation in the fol- 
lowing striking terms: 


_If I were asked to name the most essen- 
tial elements needed in our program of re- 
adjustment, I would say Co-operation, Con- 
fidence and Conception: 

Co-operation with foreign countries in 
their efforts to reorganize their business 
forces. Co-operation between the consumer 
and producer with less evidence of the mid- 
dleman. Co-operation between capital and 
labor, dwelling upon the brotherhood of 
man rather than the brotherhood of unions. 

Confidence in the integrity of the nation’s 
banking system. Confidence in the chief 
product of our soil. Confidence in the ulti- 
mate victory of the unselfish and altruistic 
spirit that was so fully manifested during 
the late war. 

A Conception of our duty toward those 
nations which are so embarrassed by the 
prostration that follows in the wake of war. 
A conception of our privilege to stimulate 
production by properly caring for the re- 
quirements of the producer. A conception 
of our opportunity to prove ourselves un- 
selfish, non-profiteering, altruistic soldiers 
of finance. 

As we look into the future, imagination 
is justified in painting two pictures: 

One depicting: disturbed domestic and 
foreign relations; internal business dissen- 
tions and financial chaos. 

The other presenting: an 
amalgamation of efforts and 


international 
interests; a 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 
STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








union of forces working in harmony; and 
a resultant national prosperity. 

One of these pictures, the first, may be 
produced by applying the ruie of Gold; and 
the latter can be created by nothing less 
than the employment of the Golden Rule. 


SAN FRANCISCO BANK STARTS 
“THRIFT” CAMPAIGN 
The Security Savings Bank, of San Fran- 


cisco, has planned an advertising campaign 
which seeks to inculcate thrift through a 





Be a Winner 


Keep Your Liberty Bonds 


The subscriber who holds his bonds 
will not lose a dollar. 


Market fluctuations do not change 
the intrinsic value of Uncle Sam’s 
securities or affect his interest pay- 
ments. 


Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes 


—backed by the nation’s strength 
—are the world’s premier invest- 
ment. 


Buy All You Can Afford 


at current advantageous market 


prices. 


Government Loan Organization 


120 Broadway New York 
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savings idea, tied up to the seasons—Christ- 
mas, vacation time, the hunting season, in- 
come-tax paying season, etc. “Join the Se- 
curity Thrift Club and provide for Christ- 
mas the Coupon Way” is the caption for the 
tirst advertisement. 


THE AMERICAN PLAN IN SEATTLE 


Associated Industries of Seattle report 
that complete success of the American Plan 
(open shop) in industry in Seattle has been 
realized as is proved by the fact that not 
only the industries of that city have thrown 
off the yoke of union labor domination, but 
also the political bodies, such as the city, 
county and school and port districts have 
done so as well, and have been supported 
in their policy by the people of the city. 
Associated Industries of Seattle have a great 
deal of information on this plan which they 
believe will be of interest to other industrial 
cities. 

ISSUES PAMPHLET FOR EXPORTERS 

A interesting and valuable pamphlet en- 
titled “Selling Your Products to the World” 
has been issued by the Union National Bank 
of Seattle. The pamphlet contains a reprint 
of the foreign trade definitions adopted at a 
conference held in the India House, New 
York, on December 16, 1919. 

FAIR- 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK, 


FIELD, IDAHO 


The above named bank has been organized 
with a capital of $25,000. Frank Hausman 
is president. 


HARRISBURG NATIONAL BANK, 
HARRISBURG, OREGON 


The above named bank has been organized 
with a capital of $50,000. John R. Cart- 
wright is president and V. C. Brock is 
cashier. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


_—— the unsettled business situa- 
tion now prevailing must be expected 
to last for some time longer and will be 
marked by further deflation and many trade 
and industrial difficulties, opinion in banking 
and financial circles is that so far as the 
economic situation is concerned, the peak of 
the strain has been passed. It is generally 
accepted that this peak came with the first 
movement of the wheat crop when, because 
of the break in the market, there was a 
tendency to hold up shipments and thus de- 
lay seasonal liquidation of debts. This de- 
velopment, coming at a time when commer- 
cial loans were at their high mark and re- 
tail business was very much upset, put a 
heavy strain upon the banks. That they 
were able to meet it successfully was no 
doubt due to the policy of checking specula- 
tion which was adopted in May and which 
has since resulted in the changing of a 
large amount of loans from commercial to 
agricultural borrowers. Although there was 
no net reduction in the six months following 


the announcement of policy—in fact a con- 
siderable increase—the fact remains that the 
rate of expansion was retarded and the 
switching of credits was a longer stride to- 
wards deflation than might appear on the 
surface. 

The reduction in credits appears to have 
been brought about by the movement of the 
crop, liquidation of agricultural loans and 
the general effect of the policy of curtail- 
ment together with reduced values in lower- 
ing the amount of funds in the hands of 
commercial and industrial borrowers. There 
is no indication that money rates have been 
an important factor. Canadian banks do 
not alter their rates to meet supply and 
demand of money, but control borrowing as 
a matter of policy. Rates recently have 
been “stiffer” but there has been no gen- 
eral change in the interest charges and Ca- 
nadian borrowers with money at about 6% 
per cent. have been in a very favorable posi- 
tion even though they may not have been 
able to get all the money desired. 

With the reduction in loans the banks have 
been able to materially strengthen their 
liquid position as indicated by increases in 








Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 





If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For turther particulars write 
Foreign Department 
Standard Bank of Canada 
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The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address, “Bankoh” 
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holding of Dominion notes by over $5,000,- 
000, gold reserve more than $10,000,000, bal- 
ances in United Kingdom banks over $6,000,- 
000 and considerable increases in balances 
in foreign banks, holdings of government se- 
curities and call loans abroad. In addition 
to the reduction of current loans in Canada 
there was a cut in loans abroad of nearly 
$9,000,000, and reduction of nearly $7,000,000 
on municipal loans as well as $1,500,000 in 
call loans in Canada. Call loans in the 
United States were increased by about 
$1,500,000, 

Conditions in business are very unsettled 
and promise to continue so, particularly as 
the turn of the year likely to be 
marked by failures in commercial enter- 
prises. In Canada as in the United States 
it has been contended that the retailer has 
not been cutting prices and that goods have 
not been moving on this account. Careful 
study, however, indicates that the retailer 
has been more willing to meet the situation 
than some reports would indicate. In the 
larger stores at least the policy is to place 
present values on replacement basis and to 
cut the margin of profit closely on that 
basis. In some cases of course it is not 
easy to arrive at replacement value but 
there can be no doubt that at such a time 
this value rather than invoice price should 
be considered in relation to the selling figure. 
The chief trouble appears to be that the 
public does not like to buy on a falling 
market and it seems likely that trade condi- 
tions will be dull until the people are con- 
vinced that they cannot force further re- 
ductions by continuing to remain out of the 
market. 


seems 


MERCHANTS BANK’S HALF-YEAR 


The report of the Merchants Bank of 
Canada for the half year ending with Octo- 
ber shows a number of important changes as 
compared with a year ago. Holdings of gov- 
ernment and municipal securities have been 
reduced from $36,240,000 to $21,114,000, indi- 
cating the effect of liquidation of government 
borrowings. At the same time holdings of 
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gold and dominion notes increased from 


$25,642,000 to $30,630,000. Current loans 
were materially larger, having increased 
346,000 to $120,515,000 while de- 


from $102 
posits which totalled $170,634,000 were only 


$4,600,000 larger. 


“THE ROYAL BANK MAGAZINE” 


The Royal Bank of Canada has issued the 
first number of its new house organ, “The 
Royal Bank Magazine.” Number one con- 
tains the following message from the bank’s 
executive: 


The executive of the bank, in this first 
issue of The Royal Bank Magazine, desire 
to express to all officers their approval and 
hearty support of the new publication. In 
an institution such as The Royal Bank of 
Canada, embracing, as it does, the welfare, 
happiness, and success of such a large num- 
ber, it is impossible to over-emphasize the 
necessity for co-operation and unity among 
its officers, not only in a business sense 
but in the wider meaning of loyalty to 
the bank and to each other. To this end, 
a medium whereby the officers of the vari- 
ous branches can be brought into closer 
personal touch with each other, and with 
the executive, must prove not only of in- 
terest and advantage to the officers but be 
conducive to the prosperity of the bank as 
a whole. Throughout the world to-day, a 
new and better spirit in the government of 
commercial enterprises is evidenced. Men 
and women in every walk of life are striv- 
ing for a better knowledge and clearer 
understanding of each other’s needs. Grad- 
ually it is being realized that man does 
not live unto himself alone, and that the 
well-being of even the humblest member of 
any group of the community is of import- 
ance to all members, and that ‘One for all 
and all for one” is not theory but sound 
business principle. Fully conscious that 
largely upon the success of its officers de- 
pends the success of the bank, the execu- 
tive cannot but be vitally interested in the 
individual success of these officers. 

Success in the last analysis depends upon 
three things—character, ambition, and will 
power. 

Character—Sincerity and courage in every 
detail of life, and the knowledge and power 
of judgment which spring from them. 

Ambition—The desire to exercise this 
knowledge and power, and to reap their in- 
evitable reward. 

Will Power—With personal effort, 
never rests short of achievement. 

Granted all these things, this truth re- 
mains, a man may be blessed with great 
ability, perfect health, and happy surround- 
ings, yet if he has not the fundamentals— 
character to face life, honestly and bravely; 
ambition to play his proper part; and will 
power to achieve his ends—he will never 
know the full measure of permanent success, 


THE BANK OF MONTREAL 

The annual statement of the Bank of Mon- 
treal shows total current loans of $223,495,- 
472, against $164,182,581 a year ago. The 
total of loan accounts amounts to $256,500,- 
001, as compared with $195,727,857 last year. 
There has been a steady reduction in the 
bank’s special government business under- 
taken during the war, and its holdings of 
Provincial and Dominion securities have 
dropped from $63,984,255 to $14,863,954. 


which 








BOOK THLES 


Special Section of The Bankers 


TRAINING THE STAFF OF 
LLOYDS BANK 


\N INTERESTING pamphlet has 
just been issued by Lloyds 
Bank, London, describing the 
conditions of entry to the 
bank’s staff and the steps taken 
to encourage the general educa- 
tion and professional training 
of its members. 

“The great extension of the 
bank’s ‘business,’ says the memo- 
randum, not only at home but 
also in the Colonies and for- 
eign countries, has emphasized 
the desirability (1) of en- 
couraging members of the staff 
to qualify themselves more fully 
for the wider opportunities thus 
afforded, and (2) of attracting 
to the service, in all branches 
of the bank’s business, young 
men who have shown exception- 
al ability in their school and 
university careers.” 

The conditions of service fix 
the minimum age at which 
permanent appointments will 
be made at 18 years, though a 
certain number of boy clerks or 
probationers between the ages 
of 16 and 18 will be accepted. 
These boy clerks will be given 
ample opportunities of improv- 
ing their general education— 
during business hours if neces- 
sary. Graduates of a recognized 
university or holders of recog- 
nized diplomas will be eligible 
for appointment from 21 to 23 
years of age. 

As regards professional train- 
ing the following regulations 
are laid down with regard to 
the examinations of this Insti- 
tute :— 

“Examination fees will be 
paid by the bank for all mem- 
bers of the staff on their first 
sitting for each part of this ex- 
amination, with a grant not ex- 
ceeding £3 3s. for books and tui- 
tion fees. 

“Part I. In ordinary circum- 
stances this should not be taken 








before 19 years of age, or about 
one year from the date of ap- 
pointment to the permanent 
staff. On passing, a gratuity of 
£5 will be given, and an addi- 
tional year’s seniority, with a 
corresponding increase of sal- 
ary. 

“Part II. This should not usu- 
ally be taken before 21 or 22 
years of age, i.e., at least two 
years after taking Part I.” On 
passing, a gratuity of £10 and 
an additional year’s seniority 
will be given, with increased pay 
as above.” 

In conclusion, the conditions 
are described under which it is 
intended to give every year a 
certain number of foreign 
scholarships, “mostly to mem- 
bers of the staff, though out- 
side candidates need not be en- 
tirely excluded.” Candidates 
must, as a rule, be of British 
birth, between the ages of 23 
and 30, and have passed Parts I 
and II of the Institute Ex- 
amination. The chief subjects 
in which proficiency will be re- 
quired are Economics, includ- 
ing Currency and Banking, For- 
eign Exchange and Bill opera- 
tions, both practical and theo- 
retical, and Commercial History 
and Geography. Proficiency, 
both conversational and literary, 
in French or some other im- 
portant European language will 
be essential. 


& 


THE ENLARGED PRO- 
GRAM OF THE A. L. A. 


Tue Amertcan Liaprary Asso- 
ciation has’ launched _ the 
“Books for Everybody” move- 
ment for the Enlarged Pro- 
gram. It points to the time 
when books will be freely acces- 
sible to every man, woman and 
child in the United States. 

In co-operation with existing 
library agencies it will: 


Urge increased support for 
all libraries by the persistent 
use of educational material; 

Strive for a better citizenship 
by using the foreign language 
press and by other means to 
promote the reading of books 
about America; 

Work for the extension of 
the county library plan to every 
county in the United States; 

Aid, in co-operation with the 
Special Libraries Association, 
in the establishment of more 
business and technical libraries; 

Establish libraries on vessels 
of the American Merchant 
Marine, in coast guard stations 
and lighthouses; 

Aid in the production of more 
books for the blind in the new 
uniform type; 

Continue to supply books to 
ex-service men who formed the 
habit of reading and studying 
during the war and who are 
not served by local libraries; 

Assist in the maintenance of 
European headquarters for the 
international exchange of li- 
brary information, and finally, 
carry on a sustained program 
of education that will result 
in an increased recognition of 
the value of library service in 
adult and juvenile education, 
and make the library a more 
potent factor in the life of 
every community. 

To make the provisions of this 
program possible, it will be 
necessary to raise a fund of 
$2,000,000. There will be no 
intensive drive and there will be 
no annual appeal for funds. Ask 
your library. 

The American Library Asso- 
ciation, the Special Libraries 
Association, and other allied 
organizations are back of this 
nation-wide movement. It is 
supported by leading men and 
women everywhere in the 
United States. 








KEITH F. WARREN, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
253 Broadway, New York 
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‘THER E ARE books that 

for commercial 
and industrial stability. ‘The 
man in business needs such 
books now as before. 
Friendly industrial relations 
depend largely upon proper 
psychological viewpoints. 
Morale is as important in the 
factory and in the office as 


make 


never 


on the field of battle. Books 
and magazines which give 
both sides of controverted 


questions in economics and 
society will bring a_ better 
understanding between em- 
ployer and employee. Amer- 
ica needs increased produc- 
tion and greater efficiency in 
its industries. In agricul- 
ture, in the factory and in 
the executive office, a knowl- 
edge of the best methods of 
producing more goods of 
better quality is imperative. 
A wider reading of technical 
books will assist in the de- 
velopment of business and 
the printed word will become 
a more potent factor in in- 
dustrial and commercial life. 
ror 
Every one of the books list- 
ed in this department is 
crammed full of valuable in- 
formation and with progres- 
sive ideas and methods for 
increasing your efficiency as 
a banker. Read over the 


brief descriptions and select 
the books that vou think will 
best meet vour own require- 
ments or those of your work- 
ers if vou wish to build up a 
suitable library for them. 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE—BOOK 
BOOK TALKS 


“Art once the least expensive 
and the most valuable guide 
in life is the experience of 
others,” says J. Ogden Ar- 
mour. “None of us can 
travel all the roads; but, if 
we heed, we can choose the 
better ones by observing the 
fate of those who journey 
before.” The reading of the 
proper books is the most 
practical way to get help 
from the experience of 


others. 
@ 


HuNbREDS OF BOOKS read 
once may not be as valuable 
to the reader as one book 
read well. By writing down 
an abstract of a book you 
have read you get mental 
discipline which you can get 
in no other way. It fixes 
the main contents of the 
book in vour mind, and this 
practice likewise enables you 
to read other books with 
greater attention and profit. 


& 


AccorDING to the United 
States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, seventy-five million 
people of this country never 
read Some of the 
men interested in the book 
trade would like to see a na- 
tional advertising campaign 
to sell the idea of book read- 
ing. As a result of the 
for soldiers” cam- 
paign, a stimulation of inter- 
est in books was aroused 
which has far from died out 
with the end of hostilities. 
The logical place to start the 
campaign would seem to be 
with the school children. 
Undoubtedly many _ thou- 
sands of dollars would be 
needed for an adequate ad- 
vertising campaign, but it 
probably would pay from 
every standpoint. 


books. 


“hooks 
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TALKS 





THE PUBLISHERS of Dr, 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books use Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s life as an example of a 
man who succeeded through 
reading. We imagine the 
creator of “Poor Richard” 
had a good brain to start 
with, but here is the argu- 
ment anyway: 


“Poor, friendless, with no 
education, Benjamin Frank- 
lin walked through the 
streets of Philadelphia alone. 

“Yet at forty he was in- 
dependent; at fifty his com- 
pany was eagerly sought by 
the leaders of two conti- 


nents. 
“What was Franklin’s 
success secret? Something 


mysterious? 

“Not at all. His secret 
was nothing more than this: 

“Every day of his life he 
added a part of some other 
man’s brains to his own. He 
picked the few really great 
mind-building books and 
read them systematically a 
few minutes every day. 

“You have so few minutes 
in the day for reading; so 
few days in a busy life. Will 
you spend them all with the 
gossip of the newspapers, or 
mere entertainment of 
Fiction? 

“Or will you, like Frank- 
lin, start now to make the 
great thinkers of the world 
your servants? Will you in- 
crease vour own brain power 
by adding their brain power 
to it? 

“What are the few great 
books—biographies, _histo- 
ries, novels, dramas, poems. 
books of science and travel, 
philosophy and _ religion, 
that have in them the power 
to make of their readers men 
who can think clearly and 
talk interestingly—men who 


(Continued on page 6) 
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“Accounting as an Aid 


to Business Profits” 
By Ws. R. Basset 








BUSINESS executive goes to the banker for money. 
A In making application for the loan he tells of the 
wonderful progress his business has made and the splendid 
opportunities ahead, if only the banker will advance him 


more capital. 


The banker hesitates. 


Shrewd, cautious, an able man of affairs, he knows that 
words alone are not sufficient to justify the granting of a 
loan, no matter how small. He wants records—black on 
white records that indicate what the business has done, its 
financial status, and that will give him a fairly accurate idea 


of future possibilities. 


What Every Banker 
Should Know 


For this reason, if for no 
other, every banker should 
be familiar with the various 
methods of keeping business 
records, and the “how” of 
business analysis. Basset’s 
new work, “Accounting as 
an Aid to Business Profits,” 
will give him just the infor- 
mation he needs. Here in 
328 pages are described the 
bookkeeping and accounting 
practices in common use to- 
day. It explains the why 
of keeping records as well as 
the how. The banker who 
reads this book will have 
little difficulty in deciphering 
business records. Often he 
will be able to tell almost at 
a glance the financial condi- 
tion of a concern, and point 
out profit-draining leaks that 
might otherwise never be 
found. 

Almost every business exec- 
utive appreciates helpful ad- 
vice, especially when it comes 
from his banker. Familiarity 
with the methods and systems 
in Basset’s works puts the 
banker in possession of much 
information he can pass on to 
his business patrons. In this 
way not only will he safe- 


guard his loans, but he will 
also win permanent customers 
for his institution through the 
unusual service he is able to 
render. 


Who Is Wm. R. Basset? 


Wm. R. Basset, the author 
of “‘Accounting as an Aid to 
Business Profits,” is presi- 
dent of Miller, Franklin, 
Basset & Company, Certified 
Public Accountants. He has 
made a complete study of 
accounting and cost account- 
ing systems. Called into 
consultation by firms on the 
brink of bankruptcy, more 
than once his methods have 
placed such businesses on a 
profit-paying basis. In his 
book he purposely avoids 
technical phrases. Any man, 
regardless of his knowledge 
of accountancy, can read, 
understand and apply the 
methods and _ systems he 
describes. 

“Accounting as an Aid to 
Business Profits,” contains 
328 pages, 104 forms and 
charts, 12 large inserts. Bank 
executives will find it of un- 
usual value in their work. 
Fill in and mail coupon be- 
low. The book will go 


forward immediately. 


I 
— 





“Of What Value to Me, a 
Banker,’’ You Say? 


The chapter headings 
answer the question 


How much accounting you 
really need 

How accounting can affect 
your profits 

The essentials of bookkeeping 

Opening of the books 

Eifective purchasing methods 
and records 

Handling accounts payable 

How accountancy helps sales 

Handling the cash 

Balancing the books 

How to arrive at your state- 
ment of condition 

How bankers analyze your 

ay ennetnent of condition 
lat is good-wi é 
se ill really 

Charging off depreciation on 
the right basis 

What your statement of 
Operation means 

What a cost system means to 
_ your business 

Keeping a record of the cost 
of materials 

How to figure the cost of 
labor 

How to determine the over- 
head expense 

Determining the selling ex- 
pense 

Tying all costs into the gen- 
eral accounts 

Accounting for the man who 
sells personal service 

Accounting for the retailer 

Accounting for the jobber 

—— reports for the execu- 
ive 





| Bankers Publishing Co., 
| 253 Broadway, New York. 
“ You may send me Basset’s 
| Accounting as an Aid to Business 
Profits,” for which I enclose $6, 
| payment in full. 
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Examine These Books 


Read over the list below and select the ones that you 
wish to examine at our expense. 


BANK LAW AND TAXA- 
TION DIGEST 
By Mirron W. Harrison 
The production of this digest 
of state banking laws has in- 
volved an examination of the 
statutes for over forty states 
and the reduction to concrete 
form of the main provisions 
governing the organization and 
functions ot the different classes 
of banks created under state 
laws. These provisions have 
been grouped under six head- 
ings, supervision, classification, 
organization, powers, restric- 
tions, penalties and _ reserves. 
Bound in buckram. Clear, read- 
able type. Price, $3.00. 


BANK WINDOW ADVER- 
TISING 
By W. R. Morenovse 


Illustrates and describes up- 
to-date, modern banking meth- 
ods of gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows how 
it should be done and lists all 
necessary materials, with many 
suggestions for successful dis- 
plays. Based entirely on prac- 
tical experience that has won 
out. 150 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Price, $3.00. 


BANK DEPOSIT BUILDING 
By W. R. Morenouse 


Deals with successful methods 
by which bank deposits are 
made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many prac- 
tical and tried plans for intel- 
ligent and resultful advertising, 
including newspapers, street car 


cards, window displays, besides 
giving much valuable informa- 
tion of a kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 illustrations. Price, 


$4.00, 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
CREDIT STATEMENTS 
By Wim H. Kyirrin, Jr. 
This volume fills the long-felt 
want for a work that will enable 
the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit state- 
ments and thus be able to pass 
properly on the credit risk in- 
volved. A number of actual 
statements are carefully ex- 
plained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper 
method by which to draw his 
deductions. The whole subject 
of commercial paper is care- 
fully considered. Price, $2.50. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
By Franxun Escuer 
Gives a clear understanding 
of the causes which affect the 
movemeut of foreign exchange, 
its influence on the money and 
security market, etc, The book 
is elementary and is designed 
for the reader who wants to 
get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going 
too deeply into it. Seventh Edi- 

tion. Price, $1.60. 


THE FILING DEPART- 
MENT 


By J. ArtHur CraMeR 


Describes and illustrates a 
system of filing for banks which 


will enable the banker to have 
immediate access to all of the 
correspondence and 
bearing on any particular trans- 
action. Author has made a 
careful study and investigation 
of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
piously illustrated and indexed. 
Price, $1.25. 


records 


PAINE’S ANALYSIS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT AND COGNATE 
STATUTES 
By Witus S. Pane 


In this book the author of 
“Paine’s Banking Laws” and 
“Paine’s New York Banking 
Laws” completely analyzes the 
Federal Reserve Act. Dr. 
Paine’s book is the first com- 
plete and authoritative treatise 
on the history, enactment, de- 
velopment, operation and inter- 
pretation of this important 
statute. Every leading court 
decision as well as the rulings 
affecting the operation of the 
law are given, together with a 
history of the measure from the 
original introduction of the bill 
down to the present time, 400 
pages, carefully indexed. Maps 
and charts. Price, $5.00. 


THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 

By Wim H. Knrirrin, Jr. 

Covers every phase and detail 
of the operation of a modern 
bank. There isn’t a single prac- 
tical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this 
book doesn’t take up carefully 
and describe in detail. Tells 
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At Your Own Desk 


Every one of these books is crammed full of valuable 
information and progressive ideas. 


how to increase the efficiency 
of a bank—how to make the 
work run more smoothly—how 
to get the most out of equip- 
ment. 600 pages. Fully illus- 
trated and indexed, Price, $5.00. 


PRACTICAL INVESTING 
By FraNKLIN (SCHER 


Fills the long-felt want for 
a book which, in simple and 
understandable language, tells 
all about securities as they are 
and as the man who goes into 
the market with money to in- 
vest will find them. There is 
nothing of the theoretical trea- 
tise about “Practical Investing.” 
It is just a plain, straightfor- 
ward description of securities 
and the markets, made by a 
man who combines long prac- 
tical experience in investment 
matters with the ability to write 
about them clearly and interest- 
ingly. Mr. Escher knows what 
the investor needs to know and 
in this book he tells it. 175 
pages, handsomely printed and 
bound. Price, $2.00. 


THE SAVINGS BANK AND 
ITS PRACTICAL WORK 
By Witt1am H. Knirrin, Je. 
This book is without question 

the most exhaustive and the 

most readable treatise on sav- 
ings banks ever written. The 
work of the savings bank is 
treated from the historical, 
theoretical, legal and practical 
standpoints—making a complete 
reference book on all phases of 

the subject. 550 pages. 190 

illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


This book is filled with prac- 
tical ideas for financial pub- 
licity as actually used by hun- 
dreds of banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada. Many bank advertise- 
ments are reproduced and com- 
mented upon. $2.25, delivered. 


TRUST COMPANIES; 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By Cray Herrick 


Describes in detail the actual 
organization and operation of 
every department of a modern 
trust company. Contains a va- 


riety of tables and charts which 
make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The au- 
thor was for many years con- 
nected with the Cleveland Trust 
Company in important capaci- 
ties and speaks with authority. 
500 pages, Price, $5.00. 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


Bank Department Series. 
This book describes the actual 
operation and organization of 
the “new business department” 
of a modern bank and shows 
how any bank ca: organize such 
a department and make it a 
profitable producer of new busi- 
ness and accounts for the bank. 
Price, $1.25. 





BANKERS PUBLISHING 


below. 


return the books to you: 
{[ J] The New Business De- 


[ ] Bank Window Adver- 


o 
~ 


[ ] Elements of Foreign 





PATCMAERE ccccccccce $1.25 


CR ccccececccees 3.0¢ 
[ ] Bank Deposit Building 4.00 
Commercial Paper.... 2.50 


Exchange .....+.e« 1.6¢ 
{ ] The Filing Department 1.25 


Co., 


253 Broapway, New York. 
Gentlemen:—Please send on approval the books checked 
After examination I will either remit the price or 


{ ] Paine’s Analysis .... $5.00 
[ ] Practical Work of a 
Bank ccccccccccecce 5.00 


{ ] Practical Investing... 2.00 
{ ] The Savings Bank and 
Its Practical Work. 5.00 
{ ] Trust Companies..... 5.00 
{ ] Bank Advertising Ex- 
POTIENSS ccccccecccs 2.25 
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(Continued from page 2) 


will not only be ambitious 
for success, but who will 
have acquired the broadness 
of vision necessary to achieve 


it?” 
a 


THE $15 A WEEK EX- 
ECUTIVE 
Ir you are a $100 a week man, 
don’t spend time doing things a 
$15 a week boy can handle. If 
you do, you are wasting your 
own time and the bank’s money. 
True, you may be able to do 
the thing better than the boy 
can; you would not be getting 
over six times as much as he 
does if you couldn't. But if 
you will stop doing the thing 
yourself and will teach the boy 
to do it almost as well as you 
can, you will be worth more 
than the boy, because you will 
have left yourself some leisure 
time for further development of 
your work. To say the thing 
is so intricate that it can not be 
taught, is merely to acknowl- 
edge that it has not been suf- 
ficiently systematized. A bank 
lends itself to systemization or 
simplification more easily than 
most forms of business. There 
is probably not a position in 
the banking house—outside of 
executive responsibility—which 
can not be reduced to black and 


white instructions and just 
plain “learned.” In fact, 80 
per cent. of the work of the 


banking department could be 
made so fool-proof that a be- 
ginner could be given a sheet 
of instructions’ and his neces- 
sary tools, and not make any 
more mistakes (he would un- 
doubtedly take more time) in 
the first day’s work than an 
older employee. When all this 
excess and routine work is car- 
ried by the younger men, the 
executives have more time for 
development. 

Any executive on whose chart 
of every day’s work does not 
appear a certain time devoted 
to development is not an execu- 
tive. He is the $100 a week man 


doing the work of the $15 a 
week boy. First-class execu- 
tives institute many new de- 
velopments every day. There is 
a very good old maxim to the 
effect that a thing is either 
growing or decaying; the word 
executive is a synonym for the 
word growth. 

Don’t sharpen all the pencils 
for your department if the new 
boy ean do it just as well—and 
he can. And by the way, it 
saves a great deal of time when 
one boy does sharpen all the 
pencils for the whole depart- 
ment regularly, and when he at 
the same time fills all the ink- 
wells and clip cups and rubber 
band cups, and sees to it that 
the pads are all well inked, 
ete., ad infinitum. Don’t run 
around for things if you are an 
executive; make someone else 
do the running if it must be 
done, but use the telephone and 
the memo slip whenever pos- 
sible. And don’t allow your 
Juniors to waste your time; on 
the other hand, don’t waste 
theirs—if they are the right 
kind of assistants their time is 
as valuable to them as yours is 
to you. 

The successful executive does 
not bury his head in his work 
as the ostrich does his in the 
sand, but he keeps his eve open 
to see that everybody else at- 
tends to his. He is always on 
the job, but in it only when 
necessary. 

It is the most difficult thing 
in the world to teach somebody 
to do a thing as well as you 
would have it done. Because 
it is so much easier to do the 
thing himself, «a man _ must 
struggle to keep from becoming 
a $15 a week executive — 
Chemical Bulletin. 


& 


“Nothing is more offensive 
than the complacent illusion of 
omniscience begotten in an ig- 
norant person by the haphazard 
reading of a few volumes of 
philosophy or science.”—Henry 
Van Dyke. 


WHY IS A LIBRARY: 
PERHAPS YOU’VE WONDERED. Or 
you may have worried along 
with the idea that it’s a piace 
to keep books. That’s where 
you’re wrong. It’s a place to 
get books all right, but not a 
place to keep books. The books 
aren’t doing the library any 
good as long as they sit calmly 
back in neat rows and decorate 
the walls. A book is of no use 
on a shelf; it’s when it is being 
pored over and struggled with 
and absorbed by some ardent 
student that it is doing its life- 
work. 

There is a “Why” about a 
library, however. And a “How” 
and a “When” and a “What” 
too. In fact, anything that sug- 
gests a question belongs to a 
library. First and everlasting- 
ly, a library is a place for ques- 
tions. Here’s some that came 
in lately. Can you ask any 
better one? 

“Where'll I find the terms 
used in Wall Street, both legal 
and slang?” 

“What is the negro popula- 
tion of New York and Phila- 
delphia?” 

“Who are the 
the newly created 
states?” 

“Where will I find a list of 
bankers’ conventions for the 
year?” 

“How does the cost of living 


consuls for 
European 


compare in European coun- 
tries?” 
These are good, but the 


library wants more like them, 
or unlike them, as long as 
they’re questions. Or you may 
happen to want some informa- 
tion and haven’t time to look 
it up. Phone to the library and 
the library will do its best. 
Don’t think it will be too much 
hother, because it won’t. The 
library is “seeking new busi- 
ness on its  record!”—The 
Chemical Bulletin, Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, New York. 


& 


“Read not to take for 
granted, but to weigh and con- 
a § 
sider.”—Bacon. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Business Law. A working man- 
ual of everyday law. By 
Thomas Conyngton. Price 
$8.15, delivered. 

\~ InrropucTion TO ELEMEN- 
gany AccountTinG. With a 
program of study and prac- 
tice assignments. By Ana- 
nias C. Littleton. 

Foreign Excuance. By Albert 
C. Whitaker. Price, $65.15, 
delivered. 

How Directors SuHoutp Exam- 
ine Tuer Bank. By C. W. 
Birckhead. Price, $.50. 

How to Avorn Losses in Your 
IxvestinG. Finance Publish- 
ing Co.: New York. Price, 
delivered, $1.15. 

THe Enoetish or ComMeERCE. 
By John B. Opdyke. Price, 
delivered, $2.40. 

Tue AmenttTies or Book Cor- 
LECTING, By A. Edward 
Newton. 

Wuar Happrenep To Europe. 
By Frank A. Vanderlip. 
Price $1.65, delivered. 
ForrigN ExcHance IN Ac- 
counts. By George Johnson, 
F.C.LS. Price $2.25, deliv- 
ered. 

Tue AmertcaAn Economic Re- 
view. Edited by Davis R. 
Dewey. Price in paper, 
$1.25. 

Ovr Economic anv Orner 
Prostems. By Otto H. Kahn. 
Price $4.15, delivered. 


& 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Mip-Montu Review or Bvusi- 
ness. Irving National Bank, 
New York City. 

Woo. asp Woot MANvuractvre. 
The First National Bank of 
Boston, Mass. 


& 


Those are true books, which, 
like glasses, serve to enlarge 
that which lies outside and 
beyond themselves.—Beecher. 
The production of wealth has 
been the world’s civilizer. Earn- 
Ing is often better for man 
than using.—Beecher. 














PAINE’S ANALYSIS 


OF THE 


Federal Reserve Act 


and Cognate Statutes 


By WILLIS 8. PAINE, LL D. 


Carefully indexed. Over 400 pp., with 
Maps and Charts 


HE distinguished author of Paine’s 
National Banking Laws and Paine’s 
New York Banking Laws, completely 
analyzes in this volume the Federal Re- 
serve Act and records the various interpre- 
tations which have affected it since its en- 
actment. The book is the standard treatise 
on the operation of this exceptionally im- 
portant statute. Finished analyses of the 
Bill of Lading Act, the Farm Loan Act 
and the Clayton Auti Trust Law as modi- 
fied by the Kern amendment are also in- 
corporated. 


These volumes show that the 
maintenance of civilization with its 
refining of the intellectual and 
moral faculties, the development of 
society and the prosperity of the 
human race, are dependent upon 
our bankers. 

The four books, Paine’s National Bank- 
ing Laws (7th Edition), Paine’s New York 
Banking Laws (7th Edition), and four 
Supplements, the Summary of Failed Sav- 
ings Banks (2nd Edition) and Paine’s 
Analysis of the Federal Reserve Act, and 
Supplement, delivered, $12.00 if ordered 
together. Publisher’s price, $19.50. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 
New York 
































How to Increase Your Efficiency as a Banker 


In the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin 
covers every phase and detail of the opera- 
tion of a modern bank. There is not a detail 
from the handling of the morning’s mail to 
the extension of credit, from the duties of 
the messenger to the functions of the presi- 
dent that he does not consider carefully and 
describe in an interesting way. 


Why You Should Own This Book 
By finding out how other banks and bank- 
ers have met the same problems which you 
are encountering every day you will get some 
valuable sidelights on your own business. 
You will begin to see ways of increasing the 
efficiency of your own departments—of mak- 
ing the work of your bank run smoother—ot 

getting the most out of your equipment, 


Deals With Every Practica? Banking 
Problem 
There isn’t a single practical banking 
problem or detail of bank administration 
that this book doesn’t take up carefully and 
describe in detail. It treats of every phase 
of modern banking from the handling ot the 
morning's mail to the extension of credit, 
from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president. 


How Other Banks Actually Conduct 
Their Business 

And, what’s more, it shows exactly how 
some of the largest banking institutions in 
the country carry on their business. It gives 
reproductions of the forms they actually use 
for their varicus accounts and points out 
how they handle every detail of their busi- 
ness. Mr. Kniffin, the author, has not de- 
pended upon his own knowledge and experi- 
ence. He had in addition gone to leading 
bankers throughout the country and re- 


ceived the benefit of their experience in 
various branches of banking, ‘This knowl- 
edge and experience he has added to his 
own with the result that the “Practical 
Work of a Bank” is something more than a 
book. It is an encyclopedia, a complete 
text book for the student of banking. 


Special Attention Given to Credit 


Particular attention has been given to the 
subject of bank credit, one hundred and 
fifty pages being devoted to that subject. On 
this subject the author writes with exception- 
al information and force, holding the prize 
offered in 1911 by the late James G. Cannon 
for the best essay on this important topic. 


Examine At Our Expense 


But don’t take our word for all of this. 
Simply sign the order blank below and we 
will send on the book for your inspection. 
If after five days’ examination you agree 
with us that it will help you in your work as 
a banker, send on your check for $5.00, If 
you don’t agree with us, simply return the 
book to us. We will accept your decision 
without quibble or question, 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Bankers Publishing Company, 
253 Broadway, New York: 

Send on Mr. Kniffin’s 600-page book on Prac- 
tical Banking. I will look it over and if ! 
find on examination that it is all that you sa) 
it is I will keep the book and remit $5.00, your 
regular price. If not, I will return to you m 
good condition. 


To 00 6.5. 6:6:6.00:000600600006040000088 
July BT 
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BOOK THLES 


Special Section of The Bankers 


BUSINESS LIBRARIES 


\MONG BUSINESSES THAT have 
installed special libraries of 
their own are: Harvey Fisk & 
Sons and Kountze Bros., New 
York bankers; the Old Colony 
Trust Company and William 
lilene’s Sons, of Boston; the 
Bureau of Railway Economics 
at Washington; J. P. Morgan 
& Co., 6,000 volumes; the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, 
20,000 business books; the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; the Prudential Life In- 
surance; the Commonwealth 
Edison Company; the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company; Swift & Co., and 
a number of others. 

The American Writing Paper 
Company at Holyoke, Mass., 
has a special library on paper 
and paper making. The Morse 
Dry Dock and Repair Com- 
pany’s advertising and  pub- 
licity department circulates 
mounted clippings throughout 
the organization. Other not- 
able special libraries are those 
ot the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York; the medical 
collection of Parke Davis & 
Co., of Detroit; the 12,000 ref- 
erence books of the MDetroit 
News; the great collections of 
the General Electric Company 
at Schenectady, Lynn and 
Erie; and the special collection 
of the United States Rubber 


Company. 
& 

TRAINED INTELLIGENCE 
“TRAINED INTELLIGENCE can be 
gotten by imitating those who 
know, by competing with others 
who with you are trying to 
learn, and when you have got- 
ten these elementary starts by 
concentrating on your business 
—think of it systematically, 
and try to improve it. Then, 


AUGUST 1920 


as the mind does not want to be 
fed on just one thing any more 
than the body wants to be kept 
on one food, to balance the 
ration it will be a good plan 
to keep up with current events, 
read history or civics, or both, 
or some other subject which 
deals with the activities of men 
in a sympathetic way.”—Sam- 
uel W. Reyburn. 


& 


THE DEMAND FOR BUSI- 
NESS INFORMATION 


SINCE THE SIGNING of the 
armistice American firms have 
given increasing attention to 
the study of business problems, 
and it is now generally main- 
tained that the decisions of the 
business executive should be 
based upon a knowledge of the 
underlying facts. 

This has made the special 
business library of increasing 
importance. It is estimated that 
there are more than 2,000 
American firms that have felt 
the need of this kind of service 
to aid in the development of 
their business. 

War-time conditions drew 
American men and women into 
closer contact with the proc- 
esses and the fabric of indus- 
trial and business life, says 
Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., president 
of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. This relationship has 
resulted in a more intelligent 
interest in commercial under- 
takings and an increasing de- 
mand for business information. 

That American business firms 
are responding to this demand 
is demonstrated every day by 
the creation of new business 
libraries and bureaus of re- 
search and_ information. A 
considerable literature of busi- 
ness is rapidly springing into 
existence whose benefit is evi- 


Magazine 


dent in the enthusiasm and in- 
creased efficiency of employees, 
as well as of executives. 

That the business library has 
come to stay there can be little 
doubt, and much certainly is to 
be hoped from the further ex- 
tension of constructive services 


of this kind. 
& 


BOOKS FOR THE MODERN 

EXECUTIVE 
Writtnc in The Sabean, Sid- 
ney Carl Davidson says: 


The new era of business 
knocks at the door of American 
Industry. We work toward the 
inevitable condition following 
the wake of all wars. A new 
light of commercial and indus- 
trial expansion, unknown to the 
world heretofore, is talked of, 
expected—being prepared for. 

The trend of all production is 
along mammoth lines. 3usiness 
in all its phases is assuming 
larger proportions, and big busi- 
ness, efficient business, is con- 
fronted with far greater possi- 
bilities for expansion than will 
fall to its lot in another decade. 

Competition is exceedingly 
keen and gives birth to new 
ideas and means of multiplying 
the dollar. Orthodoxism  re- 
ceives rude jolts in this post- 
bellum era. The assimilation of 
new ideas are essential to those 
who would keep in the run- 
ning—And these ideas are to be 
found in the business book of 
today. 

One of the results of the 
war, a product of the new in- 
terest in commerce and indus- 
try, is the great avalanche of 
business literature which is 
coming from the presses of 
American publishing houses, by 
a newly-discovered band of au- 
thors who have set down busi- 
ness facts as they have expe- 
rienced them. 

The mission of the new art 
is that of a clearing house for 
better business practice. It 
represents in the great majority 
of cases the concentrated rec- 
ords of those who have made 
the text matter a life study; 
representing an altogether new 
phase in modern literature; 
marking the turning point in 
what has heretofore been a 
rather segregated and unappre- 
ciated product of the pen. 

A large number of very prac- 
tical and valuable books have 
come from schools which con- 
duct correspondence courses in 
business. Their varied titles 


(Continued on page 6) 
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BOOK TALKS 


KEITH F. WARREN, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
253 Broadway, New York 


AUGUST 1920 


T IS REPORTED that 

the chief chemist of a 
large rolling mill in Penn- 
sylvania conducted an exper- 
iment at a cost of over 
$10,000, only to be informed 
later by a librarian that the 
entire experiment had been 
made four years before by 
experts in another country, 
and that full reports of it 
were on the shelves of the 
local public library. 


o 


MANAGING A BUSINESS now- 
a-days is not easy; it re- 
quires thought—not just 
physical strength or endur- 
ance. Undoubtedly that is 
one reason why business men 
everywhere are reading busi- 
ness books and _ business 
magazines. They want their 
own thought stimulated by 
the best that others are 
thinking and have thought. 


& 


EDUCATION IS AN ACHIEVE- 
MENT, not a bequest. This is 
the message brought home 
to employees of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial 
Banks, Chicago, which for 
over a year now have had in 
operation an employees’ fic- 
tion library. During the first 
year 11,598 books have been 
circulated. While most of 
the books are designed prin- 
cipally for recreational read- 
ing, there are also many 
good volumes of biography, 
history, travel, etc. 


Some porr uHas_ called 
books “those honey-combs of 
dreams; those orchards of 
knowledge; those still beat- 
ing hearts of the noble 
dead.” Do they mean any of 
those things to you? 


& 


AMONG our BEsT book buy- 
ers are young bankers, men 
who are just beginning to 
realize that it is possible to 
apply quickly to practical 
situations the fresh knowl- 


edge gained by intensive 
study of books—the expe- 
rience of others. 

7 
Onty 794 oF THE 2,964 


counties in the United States 
have within their borders 
any public library of 5,000 
volumes or more, leaving 
seventy-three per cent. of the 
counties without a library 
adequately equipped to pro- 
mote self-education. Thirty 
states serve less than fifty 
per cent. of their population, 
six serve less than ten per 
cent. and one less than two 
per cent. It is safe to say 
that extension of public 
library facilities through the 
efforts of the American libra- 
ry Association will raise the 
level of citizenship. 


& 


OprorTUNITY FOR SELF-IM- 
PROVEMENT is open to every 
man. The salaried man who 
has big ideas as to what he 
would do if he were at the 
head of a business of his 
own would do well to con- 
sider his ability as his busi- 
ness, with a_ capital of 
twenty times his annual 
salary, and so utilize all his 
good intentions in the effort 
to improve his talent by 
practicing on the business in 
which he is now engaged. 


READING 


WHATEVER 


FOR POWER 


line you are in, 
don’t fail to read the trade 
papers devoted to that line, 
Read them regularly. Read 
every issue of your trade pa- 
per thoroughly, including the 
advertisements. 

In your reading you should 
not confine yourself to just 
those things which touch your 
interest or your work at the mo- 
ment. You should not be content 
with knowledge sufficient for the 
present need—store a little 
away as an emergency reserve. 

You ought to read some good 
review regularly—some publica- 
tion which covers the entire 
field of current events, boiled 
down for easy reading. In this 
way you can keep in touch 
with history in the making, 
with a minimum of time and 
effort. 

There are a number of maga- 
zines which combine _ stories 
with useful and _ informative 
articles, thus giving both en- 
tertainment and instruction. 

As for reading books outside 
the lines of your business, there 
is a world of literature at your 
disposal, You can spend your 
time most profitably reading 
history, biographies of great 
men, and the novels of recog- 
nized merit. Atl education is 
based, primarily, on _ history; 
the lives of great men furnish 
an example and an inspiration; 
good novels show us life as it is 
lived. 

As for reading books outside 
for simple, direct style of ex- 
pression; read Dickens and 
Shakespeare for keen knowl- 
edge of human nature; read 
Kipling for virile manliness and 
smashing directness. These are 
only a few good authors; there 
are many more. 

The successful salesman us- 
ually is broadly cultured. He 
needs to be in order to hold his 
own in any company and under 
any conditions. Reading will 
broaden you immeasurably.— 
From “How to Be a Better 
Salesman.” 
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Vol, 1—Advertising and Service 

Analyzing the field. llanning a campaign. | lHiow = 
distribute your appropriation. Selecting mediums = 
preparing copy. How a suburban bank increased - 
deposits $235,000 in one year. How one letter secure 
$30,000 in new business in 30 days. How to plan — 
right follow-up. Winning the accounts of women an 
children. How to interest the foreigner. Getting the 
farmer's business. How a small banker keeps track of 
all prospects. Finding the service that uppeals most. 
How to hold accounts longer. A bonus plan that 
stopped 3,000 withdrawals, _ 

Vol, 2—Accounting and Costs _ 

What your cost system should show you. Fitting a 
cost system to your needs. How one bank’s pleased 
customers won 67 per cent of its new depositors. A 
systematic plan for watching accounts. Increasing prof- 
its with a cost analysis. How a Middle Western bank 
saves annually $1,200. How two bookkeepers handle 
2,000 accounts. One national bank’s plan that saves 
annually $5,000. : 

Vol. 3—Loans and Discounts 

Finding the records that get results quickest. How 
a discount committee builds business. Making small 
loans profitable. Automobile, warehouse and produce 
loans. How a Cleveland bank secured more than 500 
new customers. How to appraise farm loans. Increas- 
ing the farmer’s borrowing power. Simple methods for 
handling farm loans. Making cattle loans safe. How 
to control real estate loans. Handling the home build- 
er’s business. One lowa banker’s plan which has 
proved worth while. p 

Vol. 4—Credits and Collections 

Simplifying the credit oiticer's duties, A bank where 
every officer has full power to wake loans. How to 
classify risks. How to analyze statements. How 
much to lend to farmers. How country banks can serve 
the community. Handling collections at a profit, How 
a Midéle Western bank has stopped collection leaks. 
How a Southern bank handles its messengers. Han- 
dling trade acceptances. The trade acceptance as a 
credit risk. 

Vol. 5—Executive Control 

Defining the work of the president and directors. 
Enlarging ihe cashier’s opportunities. Dividing the 
work among the otticers. How the tellers influence 
business, Regulating the inside routine. Keeping 
track of the day's business. How to check each day’s 
details. How one bank was enabled to weather a crisis, 
Installing profit-sharing plans. Handling trust company 
business. How savings influence other departments. 
Controlling the interest rates. How assoviations help 
bankers, ; 

Vol. 6—Buildings, Equipment and Supplies 

How to pick out the best location. How to determine 
how much to spend for bank quarters. Making the 
bank serve the business. How a new building helped 
one bank to double its savings accounts in a year and a 
half. How to lay out the banking room. How careful 
planning saved $75,000 in the building of one bank. 
How to plan the lobby. Cages, partitions and wickets. 
What to do about executive offices. Protecting the cus- 
tomers’ treasure. Fitting the vaults to the business. 
Making the bank attractive. Determining the bank’s 
equipment and needs. Making supplies pay dividends. 








A Complete 
Reference Bank 
Library 


Every banker ought to have these six volumes in his 
possession so that he can refer to them whenever new 
problems arise. The Series contains 1,712 pages; 581 
illustrations, charts, forms and diagrams; with more 
than a score of inserts showing time and money-saving 
routine methods—all told, the plans, methods and sys- 
tems of 2,067 progressive banks. 


This great work is the result of an investigation b 
“The Lureau of Business Standards’’ of the A. W. 
Shaw Company. ‘The investigation was country-wide, 
For it was the aim of the Bureau to make this six- 
volume Banking Series of the greatest possible value to 
all banks—the small savings bank, the trust company 
and the national bank. How well it has succeeded in 
doing this is brought home by this single statement: 
the a. plans and methods of 2,067 banks were se- 
cured, 


Surely, with such a work in easy reach the problems 
of economical bank operation, of winning good will and 
business, of keeping patrons satisfied, of increasing div- 
idends, are not difficult to solve—perhaps simply a mat- 
ter of turning to the index, thus glancing over a plan 
which some other banker has used successfully and 
applying it. In this Series there isn’t a word about 
the “why’’ of banking, its history, evolution or rela- 
tive importance. It is, purely and simply, a work of 
“hows'’—plans and methods of successful banking fol- 
low one another in quick succession through 1,712 
pages, 


Glance over the brief list of points covering the ideas 
and plans that bankers all over the country are now 
using te win bigger success. Judge for yourself from 
this list of vontents whether you can afford not to have 
these plans and ideas at your disposal. If you do not 
wish the complete Series check on the coupon below the 
titles covering the subjects in which you are most inter- 
ested. Mail your check to cover the cost of the vol- 
umes and they will go forward immediately for your 
inspection. Should you find after a thorough examina- 
tion thit the books did not meet your needs, simply, 
return them and your money will be refunded. 





Bankers Publishing Co., 
253 Broadway, New York City. 

Please send me the titles marked. Enclosed is check 
to cover the cost. If after going over the books I am 
not entirely satisfied, I will return them and you are 
to refund my money. 


{ ] Advertising and Service $4.00 
{ ] Accounting and Costs 4.00 
{ ] Loans and Discounts 4.00 
{ ] Credits and Collections 4.00 
[ ] Executive Control 4.00 
{ ] Buildings, Equipment and Supplies 4.00 
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Examine These Books 


Read over the list below and select the ones that you 
wish to examine at our expense. 


BANK LAW AND TAXA- 
TION DIGEST 

By Mitron W. Harrison 

The production of this digest 
of state banking laws has in- 
volved an examination of the 
statutes for over forty states 
and the reduction to concrete 
form of the provisions 
governing the organization and 


main 


functions ot the different classes 
of banks under state 
These provisions have 


created 
laws. 
been grouped under six head- 
ings, supervision, classification, 


organization, powers, restric- 
tions, penalties and_ reserves. 


Bound in buckram. Clear, read- 
able type. Price, $3.00. 
BANK WINDOW ADVER- 
TISING 
By W. R. Morenovuse 


Illustrates and describes up- 
to-date, modern banking meth- 
ods of gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows how 
it should be done and lists all 
necessary materials, with many 
suggestions for successful dis- 
plays. Based entirely on prac- 
tical experience that has won 
150 pages. Fully illus- 

Price, $3.00. 


out. 
trated. 


BANK DEPOSIT BUILDING 
By W. R. Morenouse 


Deals with successful methods 
by which bank deposits are 
made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many prac- 
tical and tried plans for intel- 
ligent and resultful advertising, 
including newspapers, street car 


cards, window displays, besides 
giving much valuable informa- 


tion ot a kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 illustrations. Price, 
$4.00, 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
CREDIT STATEMENTS 


By Witiiam H. Knirrin, Jr. 


This volume fills the long-felt 
want for a work that will enable 
the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit state- 
ments and thus be able to pass 
properly on the credit risk in- 
number of actual 
are carefully ex- 
plained and analyzed so as to 
reader the proper 
method by which to draw his 
The whole subject 


volved. A 
statements 


show the 


deductions. 
of commercial paper is care- 
fully considered. Price, $2.50. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
By Franxun Escuer 
Gives a clear understanding 
of the causes which affect the 
movement of foreign exchange, 
its influence on the money and 
security market, ete, The book 
is elementary and is designed 
for the reader who wants to 
get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going 
too deeply into it. Seventh Edi- 

tion. Price, $1.60. 


THE FILING DEPART- 
MENT 
By J. Arriuur Cramer 
Describes and illustrates a 


system of filing for banks which 


will enable the banker to have 
immediate access to all of the 
correspondence and __ records 
bearing on any particular trans- 
Author has made a 
careful study and investigation 
of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
piously illustrated and indexed, 


Price, $1.25. 


action. 


PAINE’S ANALYSIS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT AND COGNATE 
STATUTES 
By Wits S. Paine 


In this book the author of 
“Paine’s Banking Laws” and 
“Paine’s New York Banking 
laws” completely analyzes the 
Federal Reserve Act. Dr. 
Paine’s book is the first com- 
plete and authoritative treatise 
on the history, enactment, de- 
velopment, operation and inter- 
pretation of this important 
statute. Kvery leading court 
decision as well as the rulings 
affecting the operation of the 
law are given, together with a 
history of the measure from the 
original introduction of the bill 
down to the present time, 400 
pages, carefully indexed. Maps 
and charts. Price, $5.00. 


THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 

By Witiiam H. Knirrin, Jr. 

Covers every phase and detail 
of the operation of a modern 
bank. There isn’t a single prac- 
tical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this 
book doesn’t take up carefully 
and describe in detail. Tells 




















At Your Own Desk 


Every one of these books is crammed full of valuable 
information and progressive ideas. 


how to increase the efficiency 
of a bank—how to make the 
work run more smoothly—how 
to get the most out of equip- 
ment. 600 pages. Fully illus- 
trated and indexed, Price, $5.00. 


PRACTICAL INVESTING 
By FRANKLIN 1SCHER 


Fills the long-felt want for 
a book which, in simple and 
understandable language, tells 
all about securities as they are 
and as the man who goes into 
the market with money to in- 
vest will find them. There is 
nothing of the theoretical trea- 
tise about “Practical Investing.” 
It is just a plain, straightfor- 
ward description of securities 
and the markets, made by a 
man who combines long prac- 
tical experience in investment 
matters with the ability to write 
about them clearly and interest- 
ingly. Mr. Escher knows what 
the investor needs to know and 
in this book he tells it. 175 
pages, handsomely printed and 
bound. Price, $2.00. 


THE SAVINGS BANK AND 
ITS PRACTICAL WORK 
By Wituiam H. Knirrin, Jr. 


This book is without question 
the most exhaustive and the 
most readable treatise on sav- 
ings banks ever written. The 
work of the savings bank is 
treated from the historical, 
theoretical, legal and practical 
standpoints—making a complete 
reference book on all phases of 
the subject. 550 pages. 190 
illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


BAN<X ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


This book is filled with prac- 
tical ideas for financial pub- 
licity as actually used by hun- 
dreds of banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada. Many bank advertise- 
ments are reproduced and com- 
mented upon. $2.25, delivered. 


TRUST COMPANIES; 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By Cray Herrick 


Describes in detail the actual 
organization and operation of 
every department of a modern 
trust company. Contains a va- 


riety of tables and charts which 
make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The au- 
thor was for many years con- 
nected with the Cleveland Trust 
Company in important capaci- 
ties and speaks with authority. 
500 pages. Price, $5.00. 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


By 'T. D. MacGrecor 


Bank Department _ Series. 
This book describes the actual 
operation and organization of 
the “new business department” 
of a modern bank and shows 
how any bank ca: organize such 
a department and make it a 
profitable producer of new busi- 
ness and accounts for the bank. 
Price, $1.25. 





below. After examination I 


return the books to you: 


{ ] The New Business De- 


PATTON 2 cccccccee $1.25 
[ ] Bank Window Adver- 
CISIME «ccccccsccccce 3.0¢ 


{ ] Elements of Foreign 
Exchange .......+. 1.6¢ 





[ ] Bank Deposit Building 4.00 
{ ] Commercial Paper.... 2.50 


{ ] The Filing Department 1.25 


NN 6. kasciawasavrvadsanus 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 


253 Broapway, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Please send on approval the books checked 


will either remit the price vr 


{ ] Paine’s Analysis .... $5.00 


{ ] Practical Work of a 
ME. sanetscasneer 5.00 
{ ] Practical Investing... 2.00 


{ ] The Savings Bank and 
Its Practical Work. 56.00 


{ ] Trust Companies..... 5.00 
{ ] Bank Advertising Ex- 
DETIOENCE ..ccccccsece 2.26 
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THE 


Books for the Modern 
Executive 
(Continued from page 1) 


range from General Business 
Subjects to specialized text 
such as: Commerce, Finance, 
tjookkeeping, Factory Organi- 
zation and Munagement, Office 
Practice, Advertising, Sales- 
manship, Retail Trude and 
Special Lines, Insurance, Ex- 
port and |mports, volumes deal- 
ing with efficiency in every 
conceivable line, inspirational 
works, and a number of special- 
ty volumes. 

The American Library Asso- 
ciation, appreciating the trend 
of interest, in business books, 
hus published a representative 
list of ‘“‘Five Hundred Business 
Books,”” and retailers of busi- 
ness books are producing simi- 
lar lists. ; 

Apropos of this influx of busi- 
ness literature is comment we 
have heard on its true value to 
HPUSULeESS. “pul yout uverage 
eXeculive Is InvurlabDly Loo bDuUSyY 
to read all this,” it has been 
suid. The contention that the 
busy business man cannot di- 
vest an amount of reading com- 
mensurate in actual value to 
the time taken from his desk 
is as much an absurdity as it 
is « demonstration of the av- 
erage worker’s conception of 
what the right book can do for 
him. Which recalls the re- 
marks anent the ‘“Too-Busy- 
To-Read Man” by ‘“Printer’s 
Ink.”’ - 

“He is a familiar’ type, 
states the latter, ‘“‘the fussy, 
fretful man who imagines that 
he is about the busiest fellow 
in town. He often dumps im 
the waste paper basket un- 
wrapped copies of business or 
technical magazines that con- 
tain valuable articles bearing 
directly on his problems. He 
fondly believes that he is too 
busy practicing to bother with 
what others are ‘preaching. 
The trouble with this type of 
man is that he has not learned 
that the real executive is the 
man who so plans his work as 
to leave a reasonable amount 
of tmmé for reading and plan- 
ning. There are shoals and 
breakers ahead when the accu- 
mulation of new ideas ceases. 
The man who declares he has 
no time to read is unconscious- 
ly advertising his small calibre, 
his slavery to detail, his arrest- 
ed development.” 

The modern executive is 
building his reference library 
with as much care as any 
other part of his system for 
securing maximum results from 


his efforts. 


The ancient historians gave us 
delightful fiction in the form of 
fact; the modern novelist pre- 
sents us with dull facts under 
the guise of fiction. 

—Oscar Wilde, 


BUSINESS BOOKS IN- 
CREASE 


Witte riere was a_ slight 
shrinkage in hook publication 
as evidenced by the statistics 
of this trade in the United 
States during the year 1919, the 
number of business books pub- 
lished has steadily increased 
since 1911 when such books 
were first listed as a separate 
class with 227 titles. Concern- 
ing this the Literary Digest 
Says: 

“Each year there has been 
maintained a steady growth re- 
gardless of wars and rumors 
of wars. The increase of sixty 
(337-277) will not cause any 
surprise to those who have 
noted the trend of the litera- 
ture of the day, as this class, 
together with domestic economy 
and agriculture, has prospered 
through the war-years and 
grown in numbers despite the 
falling off in total numbers. 
Men are talking to-day in terms 
of business, and the words, 
‘overhead costs,’ ‘turnovers,’ 
‘discounts, and accountancy 
are now as household words.” 


& 


KNOWLEDGE FOR LEAD- 
ERSHIP 


“Our banking has to grow up 
to be as big as the world is big 
in its needs. It is for that rea- 
son that I think it is especially 
valuable for you to be studying 
these problems at this time, for 
there has never been a time in 
history when the world was 
seeking leadership in the bank- 
ing world and in the social and 
political as well, as it is to-day. 

“You, whether young or old, 
can play a part in the recon- 
struction of the world in the 
proportion that you are forti- 
fied by knowledge for leader- 
ship. ‘To that I commend you.” 
—Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, Vice- 
“residen’, Bank of Pittsburgh. 


& 


Wear the old coat and buy the 
new vook.—Phelps. 


BANKERS MAGAZINE—BOOK TALKS 


“My apvice to young men am- 
hitious to win their way in busi- 
ness is this: If you aspire to 
become a doctor or a preacher 
or an architect you would spend 
four or more years at special 
studies to qualify you for your 
work. Very well, apply your- 
self with equal earnestness and 
concentration to studying how 
to be a business man. Business 
calls for as much study and ap- 
plication and purposefulness as 
the so-called profession. Mod- 
ern business is essentially a pro- 
fession, a many-sided profes- 
sion, a profession calling for a 
wide variety of information, for 
analytical powers, for dynamic 
energy, for diplomacy, and, in 
its higher reaches, for states- 
manship. Therefore, get it into 
your head verv early that it 
calls for as much effort and 
study to become a Master of 
Business as it does to become 
a Master of Arts, or a Doctor 
of Medicine, or a Bachelor of 
Law.”—George A. Gaston. 


& 


Tur most useful man is one 
who knows everything about 
something and something about 
everything. It is fallacy to say 
that a man is a better banker, 
simply because he is widely 
read, let us say, in history. A 
man can be a good banker only 
because he knows banking. It 
is fair to say, however, that a 
man who does know banking is 
a better citizen, and conse- 
quently a better banker, if in 
addition to the mastery of some 
branch of his chosen profession, 
he has an accurate view of the 
fundamentals of history, sci- 
ence and general literature— 
Guy Emerson, Vice-President, 
National Bank of Commerce, 


New York. 
co; 


“Every person has two edu- 
cations, one which he receives 
from others, and one, more im- 
portant, which he gives to him- 
self.”—Gibbon. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


SpANIsH AND ENnoiisH CoMMER- 
cia Vocasutary. By Carlos 
F. McHale. Ronald Press. 
Price $2.65, delivered. 

Exvorrer’s Gazerreen or For- 
EIGN Markets. American Ex- 
porter. Price $10.15, deliv- 


ered. 
& 

PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 

Tue Orner Sipe OF THE 
Korean Question. By Frank 
H. Smith. Reprinted by the 
Seoul Press from the “Japan 
Advertiser.” 

Earnty New YorK AND THE 
BANK OF THE MANHATTAN 
Company. Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. 

SupREMACY OF THE Economic 
Law. By George E. Roberts. 
The National City Bank of 
New York. 

Non-Par Lisr. Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 


Our Sourn American Trade 
AND Ivs Financinc. By 
Frank O’Malley. The Na- 
tional City Bank of New 
York. 


PonrricAL, SUMMARY OF THE 
Unrrep . States, 1789-1920. 
By E. F. Clymer. Chandler 
& Co., Ine. 


Tne Services or a_ Bustness 
Iisrary. By Alice L. Rose. 
The National City Bank of 
New York. 


Income Tax anp Personat Ex- 
PENSE Recorp Boox. Service 
Department, Girard Trust 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Vision in Bustness. Irving Na- 
tional Bank, New York. 


& 


“O for a book and a shadie 
nooke, Eyther in-a-door or 
out; With the green leaves 
whisp’ring overhede, Or the 
Streete cryes all about. Where 
| maie Reade all at my ease, 
Both of the Newe and Olde; 
For a jollie goode Booke where- 
on to looke Is Better to me than 
Golde.”—Old English. 











Commercial 
Paper, 


Acceptances, 


and the 
Analysis of 
Credit Statements 


By 
W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


HIS book is by the author of “The Practical 
Work of a Bank,” “The Savings Bank and 
Its Practical Work,” “Essentials in Granting 

Credit,” etc., a practical banker as well as a student 

of banking and lecturer on banking topics. 

It is a thoroughly practical book, understandable 
alike by the banking student as well as the man 
higher up. 

The book contains special chapters on such sub- 
jects as ““The Advantages of Commercial Paper,” 
“The Development of Single-Name Paper,” “The 
Profitableness of Cash Payment,” “Pivotal Points in 
a Credit Statement,’’ ‘Comparative Statements,” 
“Bank and Trade Acceptances,” ““The Operation of 
a Bank Acceptance,” etc., etc. 

Seventy pages of actual financial statements, some 
favorable, some unfavorable, with complete analysis 
printed on facit.¢ pages, explaining in detail why it is 
safe or unsafe to invest in the paper. 

Illustrations of forms, including Trade Acceptances, 
Letters of Credit and Advice, Trust Receipts (various 
forms), Bailee Receipts, etc., etc. 

Another Kniffin book, which means another volume 
of practical value to the Banker, Credit Manager, or 
Commercial Paper Dealer. 

162 pages, eleven illustrations, substantially bound in cloth 


Price, $2.50, by mail postpaid. Copies sent on approval. 
Use blank below. 


Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York 


Bankers Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York 

Please send for free examination Mr. Kniffin’s “Com- 
merciAL Paper.” After five days’ examination I will 
either return it or remit the price, $2.50. 
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What Do You Know 
About Foreign Exchange ? 


























A Simple Answer— 


Sign and mail the coupon below 








BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 


Please send me on approval a copy of ‘‘ The Elements of Foreign 
Exchange,”’ by Franklin Escher. After examination I will either 
remit the price, $1.60, or return the book to you. 


Name _ 
Bank 


Town 
































BOOK ‘THLES 


Special Section of The Bankers 


GETTING THE MOST OUT 


OF BOOKS 
You cannot educate a young 
man by stuffing him. True 


knowledge grows from a living 
root in the thinking soul. True 
education is an evolution from 
within outward. 

The mind grows and broadens 
hy reading, and what might 
not appeal to a young man to- 
day may be the very thing his 
mind will demand a year from 
to-day. To find out what the 
best books are is not difficult, 
but to find out what are the 
best books for us requires self- 
knowledge which means thought 
and study. 

Tt does not matter how pro- 
found or well informed the 
author, if he does not touch 
a sympathetic chord in your 
nature, you waste your time 
reading his book. The great- 
est authors for us are those 
who say things which make us 
wonder that we have not before 
thought of or said them. 

Do not read books because 
of others’ estimate of them; 
read them because they feed 
you, make you think and grow, 
because they appeal to your 
want, because they answer your 
need, your longings. Reading 
that does not arouse your at- 
tention; the passive reception 
of other men’s thoughts is not 
education. Its emasculation. 
It is only what we are interest- 
ed in we retain. This is why 
it is waste of time to read 
hooks in which we are not in- 
terested just for the sake of 
being able to say we have read 
them. 

Do not be ashamed to be 
ignorant of many things; it is 
the price you must pay for 
knowing a few things well. No 
man living can conquer all 
knowledge; the most learned 
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can cultivate only a little patch 
here and there in that vast do- 
main. It is only the stupid 
who pretend to know what they 
do not. An educated man is 
not ashamed to say that he 
does not know. If you can 
know only a few books know 
them well, and you will be an 
educated man. Take only two 
of the great masterpieces of 
the world—the Bible and 
Shakespeare—read them again 
and again; know them as thor- 
oughly as the actor does his 
lines in a play; absorb them 
as he absorbs the spirit of the 
character he studies, and you 
cannot help being lifted head 
and shoulders above the man 
or woman who has never learned 
to love reading. 

Reading the best books in 
the best way gives an elevation 
of thought above the level of 
common things, ennobles the 
ordinary daily occupations, dig- 
nifies the life and makes it 
worth living. The riches of a 
well stored mind cannot be 
taken from us. They cannot 
be lost; they cannot be bought 
or sold. We may he poor, and 
the sheriff may come and sell 
our furniture, or drive away 
our cow, or take our pet lamb, 
or drive us from our home and 
leave us penniless; but the law 
cannot lay its -hand upon the 
treasure of our mind. 

—The New Success... 


& 
WHAT TO READ ON 


ACCEPTANCES 
Tue American Acceptance 
Council has for distribution 


valuable pamphlets containing 
information on bankers’ and 
trade acceptances. These pub- 
lications are pocket size and 
have been prepared to meet the 
requirements of 2usiness men 


Magazine 


and bankers seeking concise and 
reliable advice upon this sub- 
ject. The publications listed 
below are furnished free to 
active and service members of 
the Council. To others, the 
price is ten cents per copy, 
either singly or in quantities. 


“Acceptances in Our Domestic 
and International Commerce,” 
Paul M. Warburg, 33 pages. 

“The Acceptance as the Basis 
of the American Discount 
Market,” John E. Rovensky, 
27 pages. 

“American Bankers <Accept- 
ances and Foreign Trade,” 
Fred I. Kent, 27 pages. 

“Problems and Progress With 
Dollar Acceptances,” Jerome 
Thralls, 31 pages. 

“Practical Problems in the De- 
velopment of Bankers Ac- 
ceptances,” 40 pages. 

“Bankers Acceptances—Prin- 
ciples and Practices,” 40 
pages. 

“Trade Acceptances,” 
H. Treman, 53 pages. 

“Abuses to Be Avoided in 
Trade Acceptance Practice,” 
David C. Wills, 12 pages. 

“The Banker and Trade Ac- 
ceptances,” George Woodruff, 
13 pages. 


Robert 


“Trade Acceptance Experi- 
ences,” James A. Green, 8 
pages. 


“Acceptance Corporations,” F. 
Abbot Goodhue, 15 pages. 
“Term Settlements,” Samuel F. 

Streit, 26 pages. 


Address all communications 
to Robert H. Bean, executive 
secretary, Room 416, 111 


Broadway, New York. 


& 


“I know not what profit 
there may be in the recorded 
experience of the past, if it be 
not to guide us in the present.” 

—Disraeli, 
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KEITH F. WARREN, Editor 


Monthly Book Section 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
253 Broadway, New York 
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I" was said of the late 
George W. Perkins that 
as he attained success he 
rapidly developed a larger 
outlook on business. That is 
the case with many other 
men, and many more attain 
success because they get a 
larger outlook on business 
by reading business books. 


& 


THERE are certain persons 
who don’t find time to read 
much. but they alwavs hope 
to be able to read more 
some time. They have a re- 
spect, even a reverence, for 
good literature. To such 
persons we commend the 
idea of using a few spare 
minutes daily for well- 
planned reading. 


& 


Cuarites M. Scuwas, who 
certainly is competent to 
speak, savs “the only 
education worth while is 
self-education.” The word 
“education,” etvmologically, 
means a drawing out proc- 
ess. The self educated man, 
by reading and study, draws 
out his own latent possibili- 


ties. 
& 


Someone has well said: 
Whenever I get a_ letter 
which begins “Yours of the 
23rd ultimo” and says, “in 
regard to same.” and then 
proceeds to “beg that we 
will” or “trust that we 


won't” and winds up by re- 
marking that “we thank you 
for past favors,” I instinc- 
tively discern that I am in 
the august presence of one 
who suspends all ordinary 
conversational and mental 
processes during dictation. 


o 


PropaBiy ability without 
money-capital is better than 
money without ability. <A 
forward-looking, earnest, 
and studious man can in- 
crease his earning capacity 
more than a man of wealth 
but only ordinary intelli- 
gence could expect to in- 
crease his capital in the same 
period. Your ability has a 
money value. Increase it 
and you increase your po- 
tential capital. 


. & 


Does a college education pay? 
You bet it pays. Anything that 
trains a boy to think and to 
think quick pays; anything that 
teaches a boy to get the answer 
before the other fellow gets 
through biting the pencil, pays. 
develops them. It doesn’t make 
bright men. It develops them. 
A fool will turn out a fool, 
whether he goes to college or 
not, though he’ll probably turn 
out a different sort of a fool. 
Of course, some men are like 
pigs, the more you educate 
them the more: amusing little 
cusses they become and the fun- 
nier capers they cut when they 
show off their tricks. Natur- 
ally, the place to send a boy of 
that breed is to the circus, not 
to college—From the Letters 
of a Self-Made Merchant to His 


Son. 
& 


“As the soil, however rich it 
may be, cannot be productive 
without culture, so the mind 
without cultivation can never 
produce good fruit.”—Seneca. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“You.” By Irving R. Allen. 
Price $3.15 delivered. 
Tne Country Banker. By 


George Rae. Price $2.15 de 
livered. 

Men, MAnNers AND Morats 1N 
Sourn America. By J. O. P. 
Bland. Price $4.65 delivered. 

Accounts 1x TuHeory awnp 
Practice. By E. A. Saliers, 
Ph.D. Price $3.15 delivered. 

Tue Bustness Man anv His 
Bank. By W. H. Kniffin. 
Price $3.15 delivered. 

Busrness Law Lriprary. (9 small 
handy volumes.) By Alfred 
W. Bays. Price $15.75 de- 
livered. 

Bustness ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION. By Jacob 
\, de Haas. Price $1.75 de- 
livered. 

Importers First Arp 1x AMeEnrt- 
cAN TarIFF AND Cvustoms 
Procepure. By Geo. Koehler. 
Price $5.15 delivered. 

Tue Passtnc or tHe Gorn Re- 
SERVE. By Geo. Koehler. 
Price $3.15 delivered. 

MANUAL FoR THE STUDY OF THE 
PsycHoLocy oF ADVERTISING 
AND Sertrinc. By Harry D. 
Kitson, Ph.D. 


& 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Tue $Transrer Law 1920. 
Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

Report on tHE Present Fvet 
Crists 1n New ENGLAND. 

America’s Opprortuniry. Me- 
chanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York. 

Tue Rockeretter FounDATION 

Review for 1919. By Geo. 
E. Vincent. 
Financtat Sratistics of STATES 
-1919. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

RAILROADS AND SHIPPERS—AND 
Tuem Common PROBLEM. 
Irving National Bank. 

Foreign Excuance. The Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Bes- 
ton. 
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™ A Complete 
By Reference Bank 
dk 
e. 
. Library 
?; 
- Every banker ought to have these six volumes in bis 
possession so that he can refer to them whenever new 
ND problems arise. The Series contains 1,712 pages; 581 
TS, illustrations, charts, forms and diagrams; with more 
1. than a score of inserts showing time and money-saving 
1 routine methods—all told, the plans, methods and sys- 
= tems of 2,067 progressive banks. 
in. 
all ane Fae -— is the result of an imvestigation by 
, 3 “The Bureau of Business Stundards’’ of the A. W. 
e . 1—Advertising and Service i : b ; 
“my Analyzin P= tielu enaing a campaign. How tu Shaw Company. ‘The investigation was country-wide, 
le- Pennies a appropriation. Selecting mediums and = it — the aim of the Bureau to make six- 
‘reparing copy. How a suburban bank increased Its volume Banking Series of the greatest possible value to 
oon its $235 WOO in one year. How one letter secured ull banks—the small savings bank, the trust company 
a — in new business in 30 days. How to plum the = -_ a bank. How well it has succeeded in 
right follow-up. Winning the accounts of women and prs ~_ an rought home by this single statement: 
ob children, How to interest the foreigner. Getting the anea st plans and methods of 2,067 banks were se- 
le- farmer’s business. How a small banker keeps truck of e 
all prospects. Finding the service that appeals most. Surely, with such a work in easy reach the problems 
How to hold accounts longer. A bonus plan that of economical bank operation, of winning good will and 
stopped 3,000 withdrawals, _ business, of keeping patrons satistied, of increasing div- 
RI- Vol, 2—Accounting and Costs - idends, are not ditticult to solve—perhaps simply a mat- 
us What your cost system should show you. Fitting u ter of turning to the index, thus glancing over a plan 
cost system to your needs. How one bank's pleased which some other banker has used successfully and 
kT. customers won 67 per cent of its new depositors. A appiying it. In this Series there isn’t a word about 
systematic plan for watching accounts. Increasing prot- the “‘why’’ of banking, its history, evolution or rela- 
its with a cost analysis. Liow a Middle Western bauk tive importance. It is, purely and simply, a work of 
E- suves annually $1,200. How two bookkeepers handle “hows''—plans and methods of successful banking fol- 
: 2,000 accounts. One national bank’s plan that saves low one another in quick succession through 1,712 
oT. annually $5,000. pages. 
. nd Discounts : 
Finding the aeauas ee out results quickest. How Glance over the brief list of points covering the ideas 
a discount committee builds business. Making small aud plans that bankers all over the country are now 
iE loans profitable. Automobile, warehouse and produce using te win bigger success. Judge for yourself from 
iG loans. How a Cleveland bank secured more than 500 this list of contents whether you can afford not to have 
; new customers. How to appraise farm louns, increas- these plans and ideas at your disposal. If you do not 
D. iug the farmer's borrowing power. Simple methods for wish the complete Series check on the coupon below the 
bundling farm lvaus. Making cattle loans safe. How titles covering the subjects in which you are most inter- 
tw control real estate loans, Handling the home build- ested, Mail your check to cover the cost of the vol- 
er’s business. One lowa banker’s plan which has umes and they will go forward immediately for your 
e bus - inspection. Should you find after a thorough examina- 
proved worth while, 
, tion that the books did not meet your needs, simply 
Vol, 4—Credits and Collections seein toe d , ply 
Simplifying the credit vilicer’s duties, A bauk where retur m and your money will be refunded, 
) every officer ‘has full power to make loans. How tv 
classify risks. How to analyze “yn ae How 
much to lend to farmers. How country banks can serve me 
0. the community. Handling collections at a profit, How Bankers Publishing Co., 
of a Middle Western bank has stopped collection leaks. 253 Broadway, New York City, 
,, How a Southern bank handles its messengers. Han- : 
dling trade acceptances. ‘The trade acceptance as & Please send me the titles marked. Enclosed is check 
- credit risk, j to cover the cost. If after going over the books I am 
‘ Vol. 5—Executive Control ‘ 
Defining the work of the president and directors. not entirely satisfied, I will return them and you are 
p Knlarging the cashier's opportunities. Dividing the to refund my money. 
ii work among the officers. How the tellers influence 
al business, Kegulating tLe inside routine. Keeping [ ] Advertising and Service $4.00 
track of the day's business. How to check each day’s 
details. How one bank was enubled to weather a crisis, { ] Accounting and Costs 4.00 
installing protit-shuring plans. Handling trust company 
business. How savings influence other ye ange [ ] Loans and Discounts 4.00 
0. Controlling the interest rates. How assoviations help Z : 
bankers, . { ] Credits and Collections 4.00 
Vol, 6—Buildings, Equipment and Supplies 
28 How to pick out the best location. How to Seuine [ ] Executive Control 4.00 
how much to spend for bank quarters. Making the 
- bank serve the business. How a new building helped { ] Buildings, Equipment and Supplies 4.00 
one bank to double its savings accounts in a year and a 
half. How to lay out the banking room. How careful | Name .......... .cc..cceeeeeee shstilaatesetassncteiinsiiahelenteibiaa : 
D planning saved $75,000 in the building of one bank. per 
, How to plan the lobby. Cages, partitions and wickets. Bank 
a What to do about executive offices. Protecting the cus- | BAMK ----------- + eeeeeeeeeeee ee Ceusberreersaseees seceveene 
tomers’ treasure. Fitting the vaults to the business. 
Making the bank attractive. Determining the bank’s Ne Ge Mpa odinccncidcccdtaincdecccdsnsnnndedesneane evecce 
- equipment and needs. Making supplies pay dividends. 
= GE BN Bins, biscciasctdsccccccsesecsssvcessnontons eeeece 











Examine These Books 


Read over the list below and select the ones that you 
wish to examine at our expense. 


BANK LAW AND TAXA- 
TION DIGEST 

By Mirton W. 

The production of this digest 
oi state banking laws has in- 
volved an examination of the 
statutes for over forty states 
and the reduction to concrete 
form of the provisions 
governing the organization and 
functions ot the different classes 
of banks created under state 
These provisions have 


Harrison 


main 


laws. 
been grouped under six head- 
ings, supervision, classification, 
organization, restric- 
tions, penalties and 
Bound in buckram. Clear, read- 
Price, $3.00. 


powers, 
reserves. 


able type. 


BANK WINDOW ADVER- 
TISING 
By W. R. Morenovuse 


Illustrates and describes up- 
to-date, modern banking meth- 
ods of gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows how 
it should be done and lists all 
necessary materials, with many 
suggestions for successful dis- 
plays. Based entirely on prac- 
tical experience that has won 
150 pages. Fully illus- 

Price, $3.00. 


out. 
trated. 


BANK DEPOSIT BUILDING 
By W. R. Morenovuse 
Deals with successful methods 
by which bank 
made to grow steadily and per- 


deposits are 
manently. Presents many prac- 
tical and tried plans for intel- 
ligent and resultful advertising, 
including newspapers, street car 


cards, window displays, besides 
giving much valuable informa- 


tion of a kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 illustrations. Price, 
$4.00, 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
CREDIT STATEMENTS 
By Wituiam H. Kyirrin, Jr. 
This volume fills the long-felt 
want for a work that will enable 
the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit state- 
ments and thus be able to pass 
properly on the credit risk in- 
A number of actual 
statements are carefully ex- 
plained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper 
method by which to draw his 
The whole subject 
of commercial paper is care- 
fully considered. Price, $2.50. 


volved. 


deductions. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
By Franxun Escuer 
Gives a clear understanding 
of the causes which affect the 
movement of foreign exchange, 
its influence on the money and 
security market, etc, The book 
is elementary and is designed 
for the reader who wants to 
get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going 
too deeply into it. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Price, $1.60. 


THE FiLING DEPART- 
MENT 


By J. ArrHur CraMER 


Describes and illustrates a 
system of filing for banks which 


will enable the banker to have 
immediate access to all of the 
correspondence and_ records 
bearing on any particular trans- 
action. Author has made a 
careful study and investigation 
of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
piously illustrated and indexed, 
Price, $1.25. 


PAINE’S ANALYSIS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT AND COGNATE 
STATUTES 
By Wiis S. Pane 

In this book the author of 
“Paine’s Banking Laws” and 
“Paine’s New York Banking 
Laws” completely analyzes the 
Federal Reserve Act. Dr. 
Paine’s book is the first com- 
plete and authoritative treatise 
on the history, enactment, de- 
velopment, operation and inter- 
pretation of this important 
statute. Every leading court 
decision as well as the rulings 
affecting the operation of the 
law are given, together with a 
history of the measure from the 
original introduction of the bill 
down to the present time, 400 
pages, carefully indexed. Maps 
and charts. Price, $5.00. 


THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 
By Witi1am H. Knirrin, Jp. 


Covers every phase and detail 
of the operation of a modern 
bank. There isn’t a single prac- 
tical banking problem or detail! 
of bank administration that this 
book doesn’t take up carefully 
and describe in detail. Tells 
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At Your Own Desk 


Every one of these books is crammed full of valuable 
information and progressive ideas. 


how to increase the efficiency 
if a bank—how to make the 
work run more smoothly—how 
to get the most out of equip- 
ment. 600 pages. Fully illus- 
trated and indexed, Price, $5.00. 


BANK LETTERS 
By W. R. Morenovse and 
F, A. STearns 

Letters which will bring new 
business—will cause your depos- 
itors to increase their balances 

will reopen dead accounts and 
encourage despondent savings 
depositors—will soothe an angry 
customer—will win you the 
friendship of banks in other 
cities—letters to fit many situa- 
tions in your business life, 
written by an expert, after 
hours of careful thought and 
planning, and based on many 
years’ experience. The actual 
equivalent of results achieved 
when you employ a correspon- 
dence expert at five thousand a 


year. Price $7.50. 


THE SAVINGS BANK AND 
ITS PRACTICAL WORK 
By Wiru1aM H. Knirrin, Jr. 
This book is without question 

the most exhaustive and the 

most readable treatise on sav- 
ings banks ever written, The 
work of the savings bank is 
treated from the historical, 
theoretical, legal and practical 
standpoints—making a complete 
reference book on all phases of 

the subject. 550 pages. 190 

illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


This book is filled with prac- 
tical ideas for financial pub- 
licity as actually used by hun- 
dreds of banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada. Many bank advertise- 
ments are reproduced and com- 
mented upon. $2.25, delivered. 


TRUST COMPANIES; 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By Cray Herrick 


Describes in detail the actual 
organization and operation of 
every department of a modern 
trust company. Contains a va- 


riety of tables and charts which 
make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The au- 
thor was for many years con- 
nected with the Cleveland Trust 
Company in important capaci- 
ties and speaks with authority. 
500 pages, Price, $5.00. 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


Bank Department Series. 
This book describes the actual 
operation and organization of 
the “new business department” 
of a modern bank and shows 
how any bank ca organize such 
a department and make it a 
profitable producer of new busi- 
ness and accounts for the bank. 
Price, $1.25. 
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{[ ] The New Business De- 
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{ ] Elements of Foreign 
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What Do You Know 
About Foreign Exchange ? 
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BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 
Please send me on approval a copy of ‘‘ The Elements of Foreign 
Exchange,’’ by Franklin Escher. After examination I will either 
remit the price, $1.60, or return the book to you. 
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TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS 
GRANTED 


‘Twenty scholarships leading to 
college degrees will be offered 
this fall to employees by the 
National City Bank, the Na- 
tional City Company and _ the 
International Banking Corpora- 
tion. This is part of the edu- 
cational program announced by 
the City Bank Club, composed 
of some 3,200 employees of 
these affiliated institutions. 

Ten persons will be selected 
each year, it is planned, to com- 
plete preparatory school, and 
ten others who have finished 
high school will be selected to 
go through college. Eventu- 
ally it is expected that all of 
the scholarship employees will 
obtain college degrees. Ex- 
penses will be paid by the City 
Bank Club upon - successful 
completion of the courses. 

In addition, the club will pay 
one-half the tuition for any of 
its members who desire to take 
any of 181 courses in some 
twenty-two educational institu- 
tions in the city, giving in- 
struction of particular bearing 
upon financial work. The 
courses cover practically the 
entire field of banking, foreign 
trade, general business, selling 
of bonds and clerical and 
stenographic work. 

For younger employees in the 
three institutions the club has 
established the City Bank In- 
stitute for Boys. This will give 
a complete program of instruc- 
tion, athletics and recreations 
similar to courses given in the 
public schools. These courses 
will be along lines of vocational 
training for the particular jobs 
for which the boys are fitting 
themselves. 


& 


Tere are three classes of 
readers: some enjoy without 
judgment, others judge with- 
out enjoyment, and some there 
are who judge while they enjoy 
ind enjoy while they judge. 
—Goethe. 











Commercial 
Paper, 


Acceptances, 


and the 
Analysis of 
Credit Statements 


By 
W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


Work of a Bank,” “The Savings Bank and 

Its Practical Work,”’ “Essentials in Granting 
Credit,” etc., a practical banker as well as a student 
of banking and lecturer on banking topics. 

It is a thoroughly practical book, understandable 
alike by the banking student as well as the man 
higher up. 

The book contains special chapters on such sub- 
jects as “The Advantages of Commercial Paper,” 
“The Development of Single-Name Paper,” “The 
Profitableness of Cash Payment,” “Pivotal Points in 
a Credit Statement,” “‘Comparative Statements,” 
“Bank and Trade Acceptances,” “The Operation of 
a Bank Acceptance,” etc., etc. 

Seventy pages of actual financial statements, some 
favorable, some unfavorable, with complete analysis 
printed on facir.g pages, explaining in detail why it 
safe or unsafe to invest in the paper. 

Illustrations of forms, including Trade Acceptances, 
Letters of Credit and Advice, Trust Receipts (various 
forms), Bailee Receipts, etc., etc. 

Another Kniffin book, which means another volume 
of practical value to the Banker, Credit Manager, o1 
Commercial Paper Dealer. 


162 pages, eleven illustrations, substantially bound in cloth 
Price, $2.50, by mail postpaid. Copies sent on approval 
Use blank below. 


Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York 


Bankers Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York 

Please send for free examination Mr. Kniffin’s “Com- 
MERCIAL Paper.” After five days’ examination I will 
either return it or remit the price, $2.50. 


DR. S0-cdwensnsdsanedeuseneisssaecebhdeedadonies 


Tw book is by the author of “The Practical 
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BANK 


will solve this problem for you They consist of 
one hundred business building letters—the fruits 
of the experience of Mr. W. R. Morehouse, 
Cashier, and Mr. F. A. Stearns, Advertising 
Manager of the Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Morehouse noticed that many letters had 
to be written over and over again when the 
same situation came up in regard te different 
people. “What is the use,” he thought, “of 
wasting time and effort trying to write the 
same letter over and over again and different 
every time?’’ 

“Why not work out the best possible letter 
to cover the situation—boil it down until every 
superfluous word has been removed—make it 
the perfect expression of what that letter is to 
say—and then send the same letter whenever 
that particular situation arises?’’ 

And Mr. Morehouse did this very thing. 
Aided by his own many years’ experience and 
the experience of other men prominent in the 
banking world, he has written a_ series of 
one hundred bank letters. 

Letters whig¢h adopt just the right tone in 
every case. not too severe nor formal and not 
too friendly—expressing a hospitality which 
every bank wishes to convey to its customers. 
They give the urgent compelling reasons which 
bring in new customers and make old customers 
increase their deposits. They express tactfully 
yet forcefully the exact truth about a customer 
when credit information has been asked by an- 
other institution. They put into the best pos- 
sible ‘phrasing every possible expression which 
is needed in banking work, 


HOW SHOULD 
I WRITE THIS 
LETTER ?— 


OW many times have you dic- 
tated a business building letter, 


and when the typewritten copy was 
placed on your desk, found it didn’t 
suit you? You felt that it wouldn’t 
produce results unless it was built 
along different lines. Yes, how many 
times have you written letters to 
prospective customers of your bank, 
and failed to receive returns commen- 
surate with the expense and labor 
entailed? How many times have you 
worried yourself into a headache try- 
ing to compose just the right letter 
to meet the situation? 


LETTERS 


When a prospect writes you about the terms 
and conditions on which you open accounts, and 
asks you also about “‘banking by mail,”’ do you 
write a letter that will get the account? 

When you wish to rent safe deposit boxes, 
has the letter you write got the ‘‘punch’’ that 
will “put it across?’’ These will show you just 
how to meet these situations and many other 
problems with which you are daily confronted. 


How to Get These 100 Letters 


The whole set of one hundred letters has been 
multigraphed in full letter size and complete 
form. No letter expert would undertake to 
write this number of letters for less than Five 
Hundred Dollars, yet by signing the order blank 
below you can get the same result as though 
you had spent this sum in securing letters for 
your personal use. 








BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
253 Broadway. New York. 

GENTLEMEN:—Please send me a set of the 
100 Bank Letters by W. R. Morehouse. I enclose 
$7.50 with the understanding that if the letters 
are not satisfactory I may return them within 
five days of their receipt and you will refund 
my remittance. 


Name 


Sept. B.T. Address ...... er Te ee 




















BOB IfILBKS 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 











AN EMPLOYEES’ LIBRARY 


Tue Guaranty Crus of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has a library which 
is described as follows: 


“The Guaranty Club Library, 
located in the Men’s Club Room, 
is one of the most valuable 
features of the service which 
the company provides for its 
employees. From small begin- 
nings it has been built up grad- 
ually until now there are about 
900 books. These have been 
carefully classified and any em- 
ployee desiring to follow a 
course of reading will be as- 
sisted in his selections by the 
librarian. While the greater 
number of the books are upon 
the subjects of money and bank- 
ing, commerce and _ trade, 
there are many books of gen- 
eral interest, including history, 
fiction, drama, biography, gov- 
ernment, languages, travel, and 
general reference. ‘There are 
also a number of excellent books 
on business and banking law, 
taxation, the Federal Reserve 
Act, and the income tax laws. 

“The advantage of a library 
which can be used in connection 
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with the work of the various 
departments of the bank has 
been discussed very often of 
late in relation to the needed 
better training of bank em- 
ployees. In looking over the 
broad field now opening to 
American enterprise and con- 
sidering the opportunities which 
are presented not only to the 
bank as a whole, but to the 
individual whose grasp of his 
particular specialty makes in- 
stitutional success possible, it 
has become apparent that while 
there are any number of men 
and women capable of handling 
efficiently the routine work that 
comes to their departments, 
there are few who are fitted 
for executive positions. They 
fall short in the first place be- 
cause of a lack of that keen 
interest in the work which 
alone can develop a sense of 
its larger aspects, particularly 
of the relations of the detailed 
task to other divisional or de- 
partmental tasks and the rela- 
tion of these in turn to the gen- 
eral institutional work and poli- 
cies. Again they fall short be- 
cause they do not seek to avoid 
by general reading that nar- 
rowing influence of close and 





continued application to a par- 
ticular subject. Permitted to 
go on fgr years, this influence 
becomes irresistible, and the 
victim of it becomes warped and 
constricted mentally, in the 
same way that certain crafts- 
men become crippled physically. 
“The dangers here suggested 
have become so frequently man- 
ifest, especially in large enter- 
prises where the work is mental 
rather than physical, that it 
has become an important part 
of the study of our leading 
librarians to determine what 
books are best fitted to help 
business people in avoiding 
them. There has been, accord- 
ingly, a great increase in the 
number of good books on busi- 
ness subjects, especially on 
banking and finance, and the 
man or woman who studies them 
systematically obtains not only 
that mastery of his job which 
comes when knowledge of the- 
ory and fundamental laws sup- 
plements native ability and 
practical experience, but also a 
mental discipline such as many 
men and women spend large 
sums and years to attain in col- 
leges and special schools.” 
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He looks for security, not 
high rates of interest. 
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still living are dependent 
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not one in 
100 can recover 
his financial footing. 



















The five ages of man as depicted in the Bulletin of the Philadelphia Chapter of the American 


Institute of Banking 
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Now THAT THE FROST is on 
the pumpkin, the grain is in 
the barn, and the school bells 
are calling a thousand Tom 
Sawyers from swimming 
holes in all quarters of the 
land, it behooves even us 
bankers to consider what we 
are to do during the coming 
winter to educate ourselves 
in the business of banking. 

Are we going to waste the 
precious hours or are we go- 
ing this vear to increase our 
efficiency by adding to our 
stock of knowledge of at 
least one phase of the im- 
portant subject of banking? 
There is a wealth of litera- 
ture on this subject, and the 
banker who puts in even a 
short hour a day in system- 
atic reading is sure to reap a 
rich harvest in making him- 
self a better man for his job 
The Book Department of 
the Bankers Publishing Com- 
panv is glad to recommend 
reading courses on any sub- 


jects. 
& 


AN auTHoRITy on efficiency 
says that there is just one 
way to train the mind and 
that is to force it daily to 
think about the things you 
want it to think about. Set 
aside ten minutes each day 
during which time you en- 
deavor to make vour mind to 
concentrate for the entire 
ten minutes on one subject. 
You may think this an easy 
thing to do, but if you have 
never tried it you will find 


that it is extremely difficult 
to keep your mind on one 
subject for even one minute. 


& 


You DON’T HAVE TO BE a 
Democrat to admire the lu- 
cid English of Woodrow 
Wilson, whose productions 
are said to be the best exam- 
ples of simplicity of style 
and accuracy of statement of 
any living American. Any 
young man who feels handi- 
capped with a lack of edu- 
cation, and who desires to fit 
himself for a higher position, 
should read the messages. 
speeches and other writings 
of our President, and should 
also read good histories, 
biographies and essays. Bos- 
well’s “Life of Johnson” is 
said to have been the great- 
est factor in promoting the 
purity of the English lan- 
guage. Have you read it? 


& 


A MAN WHO HAS MADE a 
spectacular and early success 
in the banking field is Percy 
H. Johnston, now senior 
vice-president of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank, before he 
has fairly reached middle 
life. Therefore, what Mr. 
Johnston says in regard to 
burning the midnight oil 
ought to have great weight 
with every ambitious young 
man. He says: 

“Any man can attain success if 
he is willing to pay the price— 
good habits, good health, much 
burning of midnight ofl in study 
(not mere reading), the invest- 
ment of an endless amount of 
genuine friendship, constant alert- 
ness to the little opportunities 
that lie at everyone’s hand if the 
mind and eye have been trained 
to see them. and,of course, cease- 
less industry, without which 
wishes and ambition are worth- 
less.” 


Books on Bank Advertising 


Bank Window Advertising. 

W. R. Morehouse. Illustrates 
and describes many displays 
which can be adopted by enter- 
prising banks to an endless va 
riety of subjects. Price, $3.00, 
postpaid. 

Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 
Morehouse. Contains practica) 
and proved methods of increas 
ing your business and holding it 
Copiously illustrated. 260 pages 
Price, $4.00, postpaid. 

Bank Letters. By W. R. More 
house. Contains 100 actual let- 
ters reproduced by multigraph 
designed to meet every need of 
ordinary bank correspondence 
Price, $7.50, postpaid. 

The New Business Department 
By T. D. MacGregor. Describes 
how a bank can systematically 
cultivate and secure new busi 
ness from various sources. Ii- 
lustrated with forma, ete. Price, 
$1.23, delivered. 

Pushing Your Business. By T. D 
MacGregor. Explains the prin- 
ciples and practice of financial! 
advertising, illustrating various 
methods and showing mechar 
ical detail of writing copy. 206 
pages. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 





A PROFESSIONAL MAN’S 
CAPITAL 
“Booxs constitute capital. A 
library book lasts as long as a 
house, for hundreds of years. 
It is not then an article of mere 
consumption, but fairly of 
capital, and often, in the case 
of professional men setting out 
in life, it is their only capital.” 
—Thomas Jefferson. 


& 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Currency ExcHance Tastes. 
B. B. Snell. Price, $7.65, de- 
livered. 


Tue Case ror Carrratism. By 
Hartley Withers. Price, $2.65, 
delivered. 

Currency anv Prices. By Sir 
Lancelot Hare, K. C. S. I. 
Price, $.75, delivered. 

Business ReseEarcH AND Stratis- 
tics. By J. George Frederick. 
Price, $2.65, delivered. 


& 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


“T Give anp Bequeatu.” Fidel- 
ity Trust Co., Buffalo, 
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How to Increase Your Efficiency as a Banker 


In the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin 
covers every phase and detail of the opera- 
tion of a modern bank. There is not a detail 
from the handling of the morning’s mail to 
the extension of credit, from the duties of 
the messenger to the functions of the presi- 
dent that he does not consider carefully and 
describe in an interesting way. 


Why You Should Own This Book 
By finding out how other banks and bank- 
ers have met the same problems which you 
are encountering every day you will get some 
valuable sidelights on your own business. 
You will begin to see ways of increasing the 
efficiency of your own departments—of mak- 
ing the work of your bank run smoother—ot 

getting the most out of your equipment, 


Deals With Every Practical Banking 
Problem 
There isn’t a single practical banking 
problem or detail of bank administration 
that this book doesn’t take up carefully and 
describe in detail. It treats of every phase 
of modern banking from the handling ot the 
morning's mail to the extension of credit, 
from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president. 


How Other Banks Actually Conduct 
Their Business 

And, what’s more, it shows exactly how 
some of the largest banking institutions in 
the country carry on their business. It gives 
reproductions of the forms they actually use 
for their varicus accounts and points out 
how they handle every detail of their busi- 
ness. Mr. Kniffin, the author, has not de- 
pended upon his own knowledge and experi- 
ence. He had in addition gone to Jeading 
bankers throughout the country and re- 


ceived the benefit of their experience in 


various branches of banking. ‘This knowl- 


edge and experience he has added to his 
own with the result that the “Practical 


Work of a Bank” is something more than a 
book. It is an encyclopedia, a complete 
text book for the student of banking. 


Special Attention Given to Credit 


Particular attention has been given to the 
subject of bank credit, one hundred and 
fifty pages being devoted to that subject. On 
this subject the author writes with exception- 
al information and force, holding the prize 
offered in 1911 by the late James G. Cannon 
for the best essay on this important topic. 


Examine At Our Expense 


But don’t take our word for all of this. 
Simply sign the order blank below and we 
will send on the book for your inspection. 
If after five days’ examination you agree 
with us that it will help you in your work as 
a banker, send on your check for $5.00, If 
you don’t agree with us, simply return the 
book to us. We will accept your decision 
without quibble or question, 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Bankers Publishing Company, 
253 Broadway, New York: 


Send on Mr. Kniffin’s 600-page book on <’rac- 
tical Banking. I will look it over and if 4 
find on examination that it is all that you sa) 
it is I will keep the book and remit $5.00, your 
‘regular price. If not, I will return to you in 
good condition. 

















Examine [hese Books 


Read over the list below and select the ones that you 
wish to examine at our expense. 


BANK LAW AND TAXA- 
TION DIGEST 
By Mirror W. Harrison 


The production of this digest 
oi state banking laws has in- 
volved an examination of the 
statutes for over forty states 
and the reduction to concrete 
form of the main provisions 
governing the organization and 
functions ot the different classes 
of banks created under state 
laws. These provisions have 
been grouped under six head- 
ings, supervision, classification, 
organization, powers, restric- 
tions, penalties and _ reserves. 
Bound in buckram. Clear, read- 
able type. Price, $3.00. 


BANK WINDOW ADVER- 
TISING 
By W. R. Morgnovuse 


Illustrates and describes up- 
to-date, modern banking meth- 
ods of gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows how 
it should be done and lists all 
necessary materials, with many 
suggestions for successful dis- 
plays. Based entirely on prac- 
tical experience that has won 
out. 150 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Price, $3.00. 


BANK DEPOSIT BUILDING 
By W. R. Morenovuse 


Dedls with successful methods 
by which bank deposits are 
made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many prac- 
tical and tried plans for intel- 
ligent and resultful advertising, 
including n.»*#spapers, street car 


cards, window displays, besides 
giving much valuable informa- 


tion of a kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 illustrations. Price, 
$4.00, 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
CREDIT STATEMENTS 


By. WittuaMm H. Knirrin, Jr. 


This volume fills the long-felt 
want for a work that will enable 
the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit state- 
ments and thus be able to pass 
properly on the credit risk in- 
volved. A number of actual 
statements are carefully ex- 
plained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper 
method by which to draw his 
deductions. The whole subject 
of commercial paper is care- 
fully considered. Price, $2.50. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
By Franxun Escuer 
Gives a clear understanding 
ef the causes which affect the 
movement of foreign exchange, 
its influence on the money and 
security market, etc. The book 
is elementary and is designed 
for the reader who wants to 
get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going 
too deeply into it. Seventh Edi- 

tion. Price, $1.60. 


THE FiLING DEPART- 
MENT 


By J. ArrHur Cramer 


Describes and illustrates a 
system of filing for banks which 


will enable the banker to have 
immediate access to all of the 
correspondence and 
bearing on any particular trans- 
action. Author has made a 
careful study and investigation 
of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
piously illustrated and indexed. 
Price, $1.25. 


records 


PAINE’S ANALYSIS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT AND COGNATE 
STATUTES 
By Wis S. Patne 


In this book the author of 
“Paine’s Banking Laws” and 
“Paine’s New York Banking 
Laws” completely analyzes the 
Federal Reserve Act. Dr. 
Paine’s book is the first com- 
plete and authoritative treatise 
on the history, enactment, de- 
velopment, operation and inter- 
pretation of this important 
statute. Every leading court 
decision as well as the rulings 
affecting the operation of the 
law are given, together with a 
history of the measure from the 
original introduction of the bill 
down to the present time, 400 
pages, carefully indexed. Maps 
and charts. Price, $5.00. 


THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 


By Wriitiam H. Knirrin, Je. 


Covers every phase and detail 
of the operation of a modern 
bank. There isn’t a single prac- 
tical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this 
book doesn’t take up carefully 
and describe in detail. Tells 
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At Your Own Desk 


Every one of these books is crammed full of valuable 
information and progressive ideas. 


how to increase the efficiency 
of a bank—how to make the 
work run more smoothly—how 
to get the most out of equip- 
ment. 600 pages. Fully illus- 
trated and indexed, Price, $5.00. 


BANK LETTERS 
By W. R. Morenovuse and 
F. A. SrTeaRns 


Letters which will bring new 
business—will cause your depos- 
itors to increase their balances 
—will reopen dead accounts and 
encourage despondent savings 
depositors—will soothe an angry 
customer—will ; 
friendship of banks in other 
cities—letters to fit many situa- 
tions in your business life, 
written by an expert, after 
hours of careful thought and 
planning, and based on many 
years’ experience. The actual 
equivalent of results achieved 
when you employ a correspon- 
dence expert at five thousand a 
year. Price $7.50. 


win you the 


THE SAVINGS BANK AND 
ITS PRACTICAL WORK 
By Wim H. Knirrin, Jr. 
This book is without question 

the most exhaustive and the 

most readable treatise on sav- 
ings banks ever written, The 
work of the savings bank is 
treated from the 
theoretical, legal and practical 
standpoints—making a complete 
reference book on all phases of 

the subject. 550 pages. 190 

illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


This book is filled with prac- 
tical ideas for financial pub- 


licity as actually used by hun- 
dreds of banks and trust com- 


panies in the United States and 
Canada. Many bank advertise- 
ments are reproduced and com- 
mented upon. $2.25, delivered. 


TRUST COMPANIES; 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By Cuay Herrick 


Describes in detail the actual 
organization and operation of 
every department of a modern 
trust company. Contains a va- 


riety of tables and charts which 
make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The au- 
thor was for many years con- 
nected with the Cleveland Trust 
Company in important capaci- 
ties and speaks with authority. 
500 pages, Price, $5.00. 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


Bank Department _ Series. 
This book describes the actual 
operation and organization of 
the “new business department” 
of a modern bank and shows 
how any bank ca: organize such 
a department and make it a 
profitable producer of new busi- 
ness and accounts for the bank. 
Price, $1.25. 
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Building 


Practical and Proved Methods of 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 
Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 
Association 


T HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 
deposits—not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods—here to-day and gone to-morrow—but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing thevretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin, which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Bankers 
Magazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building’ will not only 
stimulate the banker's patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well—a combination of “doing good 
and making money,” as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

“Bank Deposit Building” is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $4.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 








BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina 
tion I will either return the book or remit the price. $4.00. 


LEARNING BY EX- 
PERIENCE 


Poor Ricuarp says that experi- 
ence keeps a dear school, but 
fools will learn at no other. 

That is true enough, but in 
another sense experience does 
not need to be expensive, es- 
pecially if it is the experience 
of somebody else. That is the 
whole theory of the use of busi- 
ness literature. 

Any business organization, in 
order to get ahead, must con- 
stantly develop or absorb new 
ideas. It does not stand to 
reason that any business man 
or any single group of em- 
ployees can hope to develop 
ideas as fast as the collective 
efforts of thousands of other 
business men and_ concerns 
whose experience is available 
through the reading of business 
books and periodicals. 

In every business the funda- 
mental problems are the same, 
so that while business cannot 
be called a fixed science, there 
are certain laws and factors 
which are fixed by long experi- 
ence. 

It is the duty, therefore, of 
every ambitious business man 
to learn what others have 
learned about problems similar 
to his own, and the shortest way 
to do this is by the careful 
reading and study of business 
literature. 

& 


THeopore Rooseverr had many 
times an ordinary man’s expe- 
rience because he was a genius 
at assimilating the experience 
of other men. What it may 
have taken a man ten years to 
find out for himself that man 
can often tell you in thirty 
minutes—and tell you why he 
knows it to be a fact! Thus 
adding ten years to your knowl- 
edge of facts, which is equiva- 
lent to experience.—Business 
Data Bureau. 


& 


Books are grindstones and 
whetstones for a man’s mind. 
—RBeecher. 
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BUSINESS BOOKS AS 
GIFTS 


ONE OF OUR COLLEAGUES in the 
business book field puts forth 
some ideas to which we heartily 
subscribe. They are as follows: 

“What better gift can you 
make a man than something 
that will help him in his work? 
Good business books will do 
this, and, what is more, will 
continue to pay dividends year 
after year. This kind of a gift 
men appreciate. 

“Every business man will find 
in this carefully selected list of 
business books some that he 
wants, either for reference use 
or for help in mastering a par- 
ticular subject. Especially is 
this true of young business men, 
to whom is just coming a real- 
ization of the remarkably grati- 
fying results that follow the 
quick application to practical 
situations of fresh knowledge 
gained from intensive study. 

“But a business book, to pro- 
duce these results, must be ab- 
solutely reliable. In fact, the 
question of where to get desired 
information is in itself an im- 
portant business problem, call- 
ing for careful judgment. The 
knowledge must, first of all, be 
authoritative. It must be in 
such form as to be capable of 
quick, ready assimilation. No 
matter what information is 
wanted, it must be right to 
hand.” 


eof 








Books On Approval 





In ordering books on 
approval always men- 
tion your banking con- 
nection or order on 


the letterhead of your 
bank. 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
253 Broadway, New York 

















Commercial 
Paper, 


Acceptances, 
and the 

Analysis of 
Credit Statements 


By 
W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


HIS book 1s by the author of “The Practical 

Work of a Bank,” “The Savings Bank and 

Its Practical Work,”’ “Essentials in Granting 
Credit,” etc., a practical banker as well as a student 
of banking and lecturer on banking topics. 

It is a thoroughly practical book, understandable 
alike by the banking student as well as the man 
higher up. 

The book contains special chapters on such sub- 
jects as ““The Advantages of Commercial Paper,” 
“The Development of Single-Name Paper,” “The 
Profitableness of Cash Payment,” “Pivotal Points in 
a Credit Statement,"’ ‘Comparative Statements, ’ 
““Bank and Trade Acceptances,” ““The Operation of 
a Bank Acceptance,” etc., ete. 

Seventy pages of actual financial statements, some 
favorable, some unfavorable, with complete analysis 
printed on facir:g pages, explaining in detail why it 1: 
safe or unsafe to invest in the paper. 

Illustrations of forms, including Trade Acceptances, 
Letters of Credit and Advice, Trust Receipts (various 
forms), Bailee Receipts, etc., etc. 

Another Kniffin book, which means another volume 
of practical value to the Banker, Credit Manager, or 
Commercial Paper Dealer. 


162 pages, eleven illustrations, substantially bound in cloth 
Price, $2.50, by mail postpaid. Copies sent on approval 
Use blank below. 


Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York 


Bankers Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York 
Please send for free examination Mr. Kniffin’s “Com- 
MERCIAL Paper.” After five days’ examination I will 
either return it or remit the price, $2.50. 
WEE Sie taccdsswedeesorrateseebbissadesueasenss 
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THE BANKERS 


MAGAZINE—BOOK TALKS 


HOW SHOULD 
| WRITE THIS 
LETTER ?— 


OW many times have you dic- 

tated a business building letter, 
and when the typewritten copy was 
placed on your desk, found it didn’t 
suit you? You felt that it wouldn’t 
produce results unless it was built 
along different lines. Yes, how many 
times have you written letters to 
prospective customers of your bank, 
and failed to receive returns commen- 
surate with the expense and labor 
entailed? How many times have you 
worried yourself into a headache try- 
ing to compose just the right letter 
to meet the situation? 


BANK LETTERS 


When a prospect writes you about the terms 





will solve this problem for you. They consist of 


one hundred business building letters—the fruits 
of the experience of Mr. W. R. Morehouse, 
Cashier, and Mr. F. A. Stearns, Advertising 
Manager of the Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Morehouse noticed that many letters had 
to be written over and over again when the 
same situation came up in regard to different 
people. “‘What is the use,” he thorght, “of 
wasting time and effort trying to write the 
same letter over and over again and different 
every time?’ 

“Why not work out the best possible letter 
to cover the situation—boil it down until every 
superfluous word has been removed—make it 
the perfect expression of what that letter is to 
say—and then send the same letter whenever 
that particular situation arises?’’ 

And Mr. Morehouse did this very thing. 
Aided by his own many years’ experience and 
the experience of other men prominent in the 
banking world, he has written a series of 
one hundred bank letters. 

Letters which adopt just the right tone in 
every case, not too severe nor formal and not 
too friendly—expressing a hospitality which 
every bank wishes to convey to its customers. 
They give the urgent compelling reasons which 
bring in new customers and make old customers 
increase their deposits. They express tactfully 
yet forcefully the exact truth about a customer 
when credit information has been asked by an- 
other institution. They put into the best pos- 
sible phrasing every possible expression which 
is needed In banking work, 


and conditions on which you open accounts, and 
asks you also about “banking by mail,” do you 
write a letter that will get the account? 
When you wish to rent safe deposit boxes, 
has the letter you write got the ‘“‘punch” that 
will “put it across?’ These will show you just 
how to meet these situations and many other 
problems with which you are daily confronted. 


How to Get These 100 Letters 


The whole set of one hundred letters has been 
multigraphed in full letter size and complete 
form. No letter expert would undertake to 
write this number of letters for less than Five 
Hundred Dollars, yet by signing the order blank 
below you can get the same result as though 
you had spent this sum in securing letters for 
your personal use: 








BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
253 Broadway. New York. 

GENTLEMEN :—Please send me a set of the 
100 Bank Letters by W. R. Morehouse. I enclose 
$7.50 with the understanding that if the letters 
are not satisfactory I may return them within 
five days of their receipt and you will refund 
my remittance. 














BOOK THLES 


What Do You Know About 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 





NOVEMBER 1920 


Banking Law ? 


Here are a few questions in 
banking law. How many can 
you, answer? 

What is the meaning of the 
term “Negotiability?” 

\ signed a check in blank. 
B stole the check, filled it out 
payable to himself and indorsed 
it for value to C, a holder in 
due course. Can C recover on 
the check against A? 

What does the term “consid- 
eration” mean when used in 
connection with a negotiable in- 
strument? 

What is 
paper? 

Is an indorsement made on a 
paper pinned to a negotiable in- 
strument valid? 

What is a_ holder 
course? 

Where an instrument speci- 
fies a day of maturity when 
should it be presented for pay- 
ment? 

How many kinds of accept- 
ance are there? 

What is a notice of dishonor? 

What is the meaning of the 
term “protest” as generally 


accommodation 


in due 


used ? 

Has the owner of stock in a 
bank the right to inspect the 
bank’s books? 

Is a bank liable for a deposit 
delivered to its cashier at a 
place outside of the bank? 

Upon the failure of a bank 
what are the rights of a gen- 
eral depositor? 

What is the legal definition of 
a certificate of deposit? 

Is a verbal certification valid? 

What is a testator? 

How do the trust powers of 
national banks compare with 
those of trust companies? 

Answers to all these ques- 
tions and hundreds of others 
are contained in the Bankers’ 


Guide Book,” by W. R. More- 
house, the price of which is 
$3.00. 

Other useful books for the 
student of banking law are: 

Digest of the Banking Law 
Journal, by J. E. Brady—$7.50. 

Law of Bank Deposits, by 
J. E. Brady—$4.00. 

Law of Bank Checks, by J. E. 
Brady—$5.00. 

Bank Law and Taxation Di- 
gest, by Milton W. Harrison— 

All of these books mentioned 
can be obtained from the Book 
Department, Bankers Publish- 
ing Company, 253 Broadway, 
New York. 

& 


THIS BANK BOOSTS BUSI- 
NESS READING 


A VALUABLE service is being 
performed by the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
in sending. out suggestive lists 
of books on business subjects. 
In explanation of this branch 
of its activity, it writes: 

Because it wants to render 
varied kinds of service to its 
customers and friends, The 
First Wisconsin National Bank, 
through its Commercial Serv- 
ice Department, has prepared 
this suggestive list of books on 
accounting as the first of a 
series of lists on business sub- 
jects. , 

When you want suggestions 
as to what to read on any par- 
ticular business or industrial 
problem, the Library of this 
Bank, as well as the Public Li- 
brary, can be of service to you. 
We do not pretend to have ma- 
terial on hand on every subject 
but we will make practical sug- 
gestions as to the best available 
material on the subject in which 








you are especially interested, 
whether it be business methods, 
relations in industry, workmen’s 
compensation, profit sharing or 
any other subjects such as are 
listed on the last page of this 
folder. Our business is to know 
where to find the material. Your 
business is to let us know what 
you want. Our Library is on 
the balcony floor of the Bank 
building. 
& 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


By Chester A. 
$4.15 de- 


Bank Crepirt. 
Phillips. Price, 
livered. 

Trapinc Wirn tue Far East. 
Irving National Bank. 

Foreign Commerce AnD Navi- 
GATION: 1919. Government 
Printing Office. Price, $1.25. 

WorKMEN’S CoMPENSATION 
Law; New Yorx Strate. 
Bureau of Statistics and In- 
formation. 

SPECULATION AND THE CHICAGO 


Boarp or Trapt. By James 
E. Boyle. Price, $2.65 de- 
livered. 


Bankers Guipe Boox. By W. 
R. Morehouse. Price, $3.15 


delivered. 
Tue Leacue or Nations Ar 
Worx. By Arthur Sweetser. 


Price, $1.90 delivered. 


& 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Tue Fauracy or “Tue Srasit- 
1zED Dotan.” By B. M. 
Anderson, Jr., Ph. D. Chase 
National Bank, New York. 


& 


The world exists for the edu- 
cation of each man.—Emerson, 


& 


The lover of books is the rich- 
est and happiest of the children 
of men.—John Alfred Langford, 
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BOOK TALKS 


KEITH F. WARREN, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
253 Broadway, New York 


NOVEMBER 1920 


A coNceERN selling a busi- 
ness digest adver- 
tises strongly and uses an 
argument equally good for 
business reading on the part 
of the individual. It says: 

“How many good business 


service 


ideas have vou overlooked or 
forgotten during the past 
vear—hundred-dollar ideas, 
thousand-dollar ideas, 
lion-dollar ideas? You never 
make a dollar without a dol- 
lar idea or a million dollars 
without a million dollar idea. 
In other words, ideas are 
the life of business—ideas 
are money. You take good 
care of your cash; you know 
where it is and draw upon 
it as you need it—but where 
do you bank your ideas?” 


& 


Tue American Library As- 
sociation is of the opinion 
that the man in industry 
needs books now as never 
before. Friendly industrial 
relations depend largely 
upon proper psychological 
viewpoints. Morale is as 
important in the factory and 
in the office as on the field 
of battle. Books and maga- 
zines which give both sides 
of controverted questions in 
economics and society will 
bring a better understand- 
ing between employer and 
employee. 


mil- 


America needs increased 
production and greater effi- 
ciency in its industries. In 
agriculture, in the factory 
and in the executive office, a 
knowledge of the best meth- 
ods of producing more goods 
of better quality is impera- 
tive. The American Library 
Association will give prac- 
tical help and advice to busi- 
ness concerns in the organi- 
zation of industrial libraries 
in their plants. It will aid 
those libraries already exist- 
ing, and will assist in the 
development of business and 
technical departments in 
public libraries, so that the 
printed word may become a 
more potent factor in indus- 
trial America. 


& 


TRAINED MAN IN 
BUSINESS 


A crepit grantor of my ac- 
quaintance who is making a suc- 
cess of a big job and who is 
considered well trained in his 
work, is suffering almost daily 
from his lack of a thorough 
business education, of a real 
knowledge of economics. When 
some complicated problem comes 
up to him for decision, he 
breaks loose, if it is possible to 
do so, from the ordered turmoil 
of his office, gets into his car 
and rolls out into the country. 

“Keep going slowly in one di- 
rection for an hour, then stop 
the machine and tell me where 
we are,” he says to the chauf- 
feur. When the hour is reeled 
off, he drives back at the same 
leisurely pace. 

And during those two solid 
hours he concentrates on the 
problem in hand, brings all his 
experience and judgment to 
bear on it, and works out some 
kind of a solution. 

Now that man is today as 


THE 


Books on Bank Advertising 

Bank Window Advertising. By 
W. R. Morehouse. Iilustrates 
and describes many dispiays 
which can be adopted by enter- 
prising banks to an endless va- 
riety of subjects. Price, $3.00, 
postpaid. 

Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 
Morehouse. Contains practica) 
and proved methods of increas- 
ing your business and holding it 
Copiously illustrated. 260 pages 
Price, $4.00, postpaid. 

Bank Letters. By W. R. More 
house. Contains 100 actual let- 
ters reproduced by multigraph, 
designed to meet every need of 
ordinary bank correspondence 
Price, $7.50, postpaid. 

The New Business Department. 
By T. D. MacGregor. Describes 
how a bank can systematically 
cultivate and secure new busi- 
ness from various sources. I\- 


lustrated with forma, etc. Price 
$1.23, delivered. 
Pushing Your Business. By T D 


MacGregor. Explains the prin- 
ciples and practice of financta! 
advertising, illustrating various 
methods and showing mechan 
ical detall of writing copy 200 
pages. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 








much of a student as the ex- 
acting nature of his work per- 
mits. But I have often heard 
him say that it would be worth 
to him thousands of dollars a 
year and many hours a week 
if he had had a grounding in 
the fundamentals of economics 
and business. — W. F. dH. 
Koelsch, President of The New 
Netherland Bank of New York. 


& 


“JosepH Cook advised readers 
always to make notes of their 
reading. He himself, like other 
great readers, used the margins 
of his books for his notes, and 
marked all of his own books 
very freely, so that every vol- 
ume in his library became a 
notebook. He advised all young 
men and young women to keep 
commonplace notebooks. 

“The value of this habit of 
making notes of what we read 
cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. It is a great aid to mem- 
ory, and it helps us wonderful- 
ly in the future to locate what 
we have read.”—The New Suc- 
cess. 
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Pre How to Increase Your Efficiency as a Banker 
rious 
aoe In the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin§ ceived the benefit of their experience in 
d. covers evety phase and detail of the opera- various branches of banking. ‘his knowl- 
— tion of a modern bank. There is not a detail edge and experience he has added to his 
— from the handling of the morning’s mail to own with the result that the “Practical 
the extension of credit, from the duties of Work of a Bank” is something more than a 
veel the messenger to the functions of the presi- book. It is an encyclopedia, a complete 
ne dent that he does not consider carefully and text book for the student of banking. 
oo describe in an interesting way. ; : ; ; 
orth 7 olin 7 Special Attention Given to Credit 
Why You Should Own This Book : : 3 
TS a . 4 benk- Particular attention has been given to the 
week By finding out how other banks a subject of bank credit, one hundred and 
: ers have met the same problems which you fif J bates Govshed te thet extelest. 
on are encountering every day you will get some ty pages being devoted to that subject. On 
mics valuable sidelights on your own business. this subject the author writes with exception- 
H. Yy ill begi . see ways of increasing the *!_information and force, holding the prize 
oe a y of mak- Offered in 1911 by the late James G. Cannon 
New efficiency of your own departments—of ma ong oy this j cee ted 
‘ork. ing the work of your bank run smoother—ot ‘OF te best essay on this important topic. 
getting the most out of your equipment, Examine At Our Expense 
Deals With Every Practical Banking But don’t take our word for all of this. 
Problem Simply sign the order blank below and we 
a There isn’t a single practical banking will send on the book-for your inspection. 
es problem or detail of bank administration [f after five days’ examination you agree 
their that this book doesn’t take up carefully and with us that it will help you in your work as 
other describe in detail. It treats of every phase 4 banker, send on your check for $5.00, If 
rgins of modern banking from the handling ot the you don’t agree with us, simply return the 
and morning's mail to the extension of credit, book to us. We will accept your decision 
cooks from the duties of the messenger to the without quibble or question, 
wtih functions of the president. 
ne a How Other Banks Actually Conduct FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
oung Their Business Bankers Publishing Company, 
keep And, what’s more, it shows exactly how 253 Broadway, New York: 
some of the largest banking institutions in Send on Mr. Kaifin’s 600-page book on Prac- 
t of the country carry on their business. 4 gives Suk qn aoamination tiene “tt is all that you BA) 
read reproductions of the forms they actua y use it is I will keep the book and remit $5.00, your 
pha for their varicus accounts and points out regular price. If not, I will return to you im 
yha- P . : on 
how they handle every detail of their busi- — . 
— ness. Mr. Kniffin, the author, has not de- PRNNOD - ditncvannenseteuspdassatcenaeesesiess 
rful- pended upon his own knowledge and experi- 
what ence. He had in addition gone to leading BOR cccccccccccccccccccesocecsoseoes 
Suc- bankers throughout the country and re- NovBT MMOD 60. 060s00csceccrsecenesens 























Examine [hese Books 


Read over the list below and select the ones that you 
wish to examine at our expense. 


BANK LAW AND TAXA- 
TION DIGEST 
By Mitton W. Harrison 


The production of this digest 
oi state banking laws has in- 
volved an examination of the 
statutes for over forty states 
and the reduction to concrete 
form of the main provisions 
governing the organization and 
functions ot the different classes 
of banks created under state 
laws. These provisions have 
been grouped under six head- 
ings, supervision, classification, 
organization, powers, restric- 
tions, penalties and reserves. 
Bound in buckram. Clear, read- 
able type. Price, $3.00. 


BANK WINDOW ADVER- 
TISING 
By W. R. Morgnovuse 


Illustrates and describes up- 
to-date, modern banking meth- 
ods of gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows how 
it should be done and lists all 
necessary materials, with many 
suggestions for successful dis- 
plays. Based entirely on prac- 
tical experience that has won 
out. 150 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Price, $8.00. 


BANK DEPOSIT BUILDING 
By W. R. Morenovuse 


Deals with successful methods 
by which bank deposits are 
made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many prac- 
tical and tried plans for intel- 
ligent and resultful advertising, 
including nswspapers, stree. 2ar 


cards, window displays, besides 
giving much valuable informa- 


tion of a kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 illustrations. Price, 
$4.00, 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
AND THE ANALYSIS OF 

CREDIT STATEMENTS 
By Wim H. Entrrr, ¢ 4. 

This volume fills the long-felt 
want for a work that will enable 
the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit state- 
ments and thus be able to pass 
properly on the credit risk in- 
volved. A number of actual 
statements are carefully ex- 
plained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper 
method by which to draw his 
deductions. The whole subject 
of commercial paper is care- 
fully considered. Price, $2.50. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
By Franxun EscHer 
Gives a clear understanding 
of the causes which affect the 
movement of foreign exchange, 
its influence on the money and 
security market, etc, The book 
is elementary and is designed 
for the reader who wants to 
get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going 
too deeply into it. Seventh Edi- 

tion. Price, $1.60. 


THE FiLING DEPART- 
MENT 


By J. ArrHur Cramer 


Describes and illustrates a 
system of filing for banks which 


will enable the banker to have 
immediate access to all of the 
correspondence and _ records 
bearing on any particular trans- 
action. Author has made a 
careful study and investigation 
of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
piously illustrated and indexed, 
Price, $1.25. 


PAINE’S ANALYSIS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT AND COGNATE 
STATUTES 
By Wits S. Pane 


In this book the author of 
“Paine’s Banking Laws” and 
“Paine’s New York Banking 
Laws” completely analyzes the 
Federal Reserve Act. Dr. 
Paine’s book is the first com- 
plete and authoritative treatise 
on the history, enactment, de- 
velopment, operation and inter- 
pretation of this important 
statute. Every leading court 
decision as well as the rulings 
affecting the operation of the 
law are given, together with a 
history of the measure from the 
original introduction of the bill 
down to the present time, 400 
pages, carefully indexed. Maps 
and charts. Price, $5.00. 


THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 
By Wiiu1uam H. Knirrin, Je. 


Covers every phase and detail 
of the operation of a modern 
bank. There isn’t a single prac- 
tical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this 
book doesn’t take up carefully 
anc describe in detail. Tells 
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At Your Own Desk 


Every one of these books is crammed full of valuable 
information and progressive ideas. 


how to increase the efficiency 
of a bank—how to make the 
work run more smoothly—how 
to get the most out of equip- 
ment. 600 pages. Fully illus- 
trated and indexed, Price, $5.00. 


BANK LETTERS 


By W. R. Morenouse and 
F. A. STearns 


Letters which will bring new 
business—will cause your depos- 
itors to increase their balances 
—will reopen dead accounts and 
encourage despondent savings 
depositors—will soothe an angry 
customer—will win you the 
friendship of banks in other 
cities—letters to fit many situa- 
tions in your business life, 
written by an expert, after 
hours of careful thought and 
planning, and based on many 
The actual 
equivalent of results achieved 
when you employ a correspon- 
dence expert at five thousand a 
year. Price $7.50. 


years’ experience. 


BANKERS GUIDE BOOK 
By W. R. Morenovse 


Contains 1190 questions and 
answers on legal banking prob- 
lems and bank business-building 
methods. A valuable reference 
book for every banker. Espe- 
cially adapted for educational 
work among bank employees. 
Special price when ordered in 
quantity. 287 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


This book is filled with prac- 
tical ideas for financial pub- 
licity as actually used by hun- 
dreds of banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada. Many bank advertise- 
ments are reproduced and com- 
mented upon. $2.25, delivered. 


TRUST COMPANIES; 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By Cray Herrick 


Describes in detail the actual 
organization and operation of 
every department of a modern 
trust company. Contains a va- 


riety of tables and charts which 
make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The au- 
thor was for many years con- 
nected with the Cleveland Trust 
Company in important capaci- 
ties and speaks with authority. 
500 pages. Price, $5.00. 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


Bank Department Series. 
This book describes the actual 
operation and organization of 
the “new business department” 
of a modern bank and shows 
how any bank ca: organize such 
a department and make it a 
profitable producer of new busi- 
ness and accounts for the bank. 
Price, $1.25. 





BANKERS PUBLISHING 


below. After examination I 


return the books to you: 


{ ] The New Business De- 


{ ] Elements of Foreign 
Exchange .........+ 1.6¢ 
{ ] The Filing Department 1.25 





a $1.26 
{ ] Bank Window Adver- 

CERES ccccccccccces 3.0¢ 
{ ] Bank Deposit Building 4.00 
{ ] Commercial Paper.... 2.50 


Co., 


253 Broapway, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Please send on approval the books checked 


will either remit the price or 


{ ] Paine’s Analysis .... $5.00 
{ ] Practical Work of a 


Bank ccccccccccccs 6.00 
{ ] Bank Letters ...... 7.50 
{ ] Bankers Guide Book 3.00 
{ ] Trust Companies..... 5.00 
{ ] Bank Advertising Ex- 

POTEEMESS ccccccceses 2.26 
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Bank 
Deposit 
Building 


Practical and Proved Methods ot 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and 
Savin Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 

Association 


¥ i HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 

deposits—not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods—here to-day and gone to-morrow—but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
ofhcials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertjsing matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin, which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Bankers 
Magazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building” will not only 
stimulate the banker's patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well—a combination of “‘doing good 
and making money,” as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

““Bank Deposit Building” is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $4.00 and return of the blank 


below will bring a copy for personal examination. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 








SR s.ctacdsasencoussies POO OF OTE Te 
BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More- 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina 
tion I will either return the book or remit the price, $4.00. 


THOUGHTS ON READING 


“Epucation 1s the enlargement 
and enrichment of the mind. 
Training is making the mind a 
more effective tool. Education 
is giving the mind a cubical re- 
lation, breadth, height and 
depth. Training is grinding the 
mind to a keen-cutting edze. 
Education consists in giving to 
the mind, vision, prevision.” 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing. 


“SOMETHING THAT seems quite 
new, or that seems insolently 
false or very dangerous, is the 
test of the reader. If he is 
mereiy hurt, or offended, or 
exclaims upon his author’s folly, 
he had better take to the daily 
papers; he will never be a 
reader.”—Robert Louis Steven- 
son, 


“Inspect wHat delights you in 
Plutarch, in Shakespeare, in 
Cervantes. Each truth that a 
writer acquires is a_ lantern 
which he turns full on what 
facts lay already in his mind, 
and behold all the mats and 
rubbish which had littered his 
garret become precious.” 
—Emerson. 


Reapinc 1s not to be regarded 
as a pastime alone; there should 
be purpose back of it. Some 
light books for pleasure are 
necessary, they furnish the vari- 
ety that stimulates the mind, 
sharpen the imagination and 
keep the emotions alive, but we 
should also have a few serious 
books and study them—especial- 
ly a few that pertain to our own 
business or profession — we 
should also have one or two 
good magazines that devote 
their pages largely to our oc- 
cupation. If a boy or man has 
time to read only two pages of 
the metropolitan daily, he should 
devote himself to the editorial 
and the business or financial 
pages. It is inconceivable how 
few people ever notice either, 
but all need the knowledge and 
information to be found on 
both.”—George M. Reynolds. 
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Advertising the Bank 


Some books that should be in the 
library of every bank publicity man 


BANK WINDOW 
ADVERTISING 
By W. R. MoreHovse 
Illustrates and  de- 
scribes up-to-date, mod- 
ern banking methods of 


gaining bank deposits by 


appeals to the eye. Shows 
how it should be done 
and lists all necessary 
materials, with many sug- 
gestions for successful 
displays. Based entirely 
on practical experience 
that has won out. 150 
pages. Fully illustrated. 
Price, $3.00. 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 
By T. D. MacGrecor 

Bank Department Se- 
ries. This book describes 
the actual operation and 
organization of the “new 
business department” of 
a modern bank and 
shows how any bank can 
organize such a depart- 
ment and make it a prof- 
itable producer of new 
business and accounts for 
the bank. Price, $1.25. 


BANK LETTERS 
By W. R. Morenovse 
and F. A. Srearns 
Letters which _ will 


* bring new business—will 


cause your depositors to 
increase their balances— 
will reopen dead accounts 
and encourage despond- 
ent savings depositors— 
will soothe an angry cus- 


tomer—will win you the 
friendships of banks in 
other cities—letters to fit 
many situations in your 
business life, written by 
an expert, after hours of 
careful thought and plan- 
ning, and based on many 
years’ experience. The 
actual equivalent of re- 
sults achieved when you 
employ a correspondence 
expert at five thousand a 
year. Price, $7.50. 


BANK DEPOSIT 
BUILDING 


By W. R. Morenovse 


Deals with successful 
methods by which bank 
deposits are made _ to 
grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many 
practical and tried plans 
for intelligent and result- 
ful advertising, including 
newspapers, street car 
cards, window displays, 
besides giving much valu- 
able information of a 


kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 _ illustrations. 
Price, $4.00. 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


This book is filled with 
practical ideas for finan- 
cial publicity as actually 
used by hundreds of 
banks and trust com- 
panies in the United 
States and Canada. Many 
bank advertisements are 
reproduced and  com- 
mented upon. Price, 
$2.25, delivered. 





And Coming Soon 
MacGregor’s Book 


0 
Bank Advertising 
By T. D. MacGregor 


A complete treatise 
on bank advertising 
from every angle. 
The most exhaustive 
book on the subject 
yet published, 

















BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broapway, New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send on approval the books 
checked below. After examination I will either re- 
mit the price or return the books to you: 


{ ] The New Busi- 
ness Depart- 
ment ..... $1.25 

{ 1] Bank Window 
Advertising . 3.00 

{ ] Bank Advertis- 
ising Experi- 
aaa 2.25 


[| ] Bank Deposit 
Building ... 4.00 

{ ] Let me know 
when Mac- 
Gregor’s Book 
of Bank Ad- 
vertising is 
ready. 
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HOW SHOULD 
I WRITE THIS 
LETTER ?— 


OW many times have you dic- 

tated a business building letter, 
and when the typewritten copy was 
placed on your desk, found it didn’t 
suit you?. You felt that it wouldn’t 
produce results unless it was built 
along different lines. Yes, how many 
times have you written letters to 
prospective customers of your bank, 
and failed to receive returns commen- 
surate with the expense and labor 
entailed? How many times have you 
worried yourself into a headache try- 
° ing to compose just the right letter 
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BANK 


will solve this problem for you. They consist of 
one hundred business building letters—the fruits 
of the experience of Mr. W. . Morehouse, 
Cashier, and Mr. F. A. Stearns, Advertising 
Manager of the Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Morehouse noticed that many letters had 
to be written over and over again when the 
same situation came up in regard te different 
people. “What is the use,” he thought, “of 
wasting time and effort trying to write the 
same letter over and over again and different 
every time?” 

“Why not work out the best possible Ietter 
to cover the situation—boil it down until every 
superfluous word has been removed—make it 
the perfect expression of what that letter is to 
say—and then send the same letter whenever 
that particular situation arises?” 

And Mr. Morehouse did this very thing. 
Aided by his own many years’ experience and 
the experience of other men prominent in the 
banking world, he has written a series of 
one hundred bank letters. 

Letters which adopt just the right tone in 
every case. not too severe nor formal and not 
too friendly—expressing a hospitality which 
every bank wishes to convey to its customers. 
They give the urgent compelling reasons which 
bring in new customers and make old customers 
increase their deposits. They express tactfully 
yet forcefully the exact truth about a customer 
when credit information has been asked by an- 
other institution. They put into the best pos- 
sible phrasing every possible expression which 
is needed in banking work. 


to meet the situation? 


LETTERS 


When a prospect writes you about the terms 
and conditions on which you open accounts, and 
asks you also about “banking by mail,’ do you 
write a letter that will get the account? 

When you wish to rent safe deposit boxes, 
has the letter you write got the ‘“‘punch” that 
will “put it across?” These will show you just 
how to meet these situations and many other 
problems with which you are daily confronted. 


How to Get These 100 Letters 


The whole set of one hundred letters has been 
multigraphed in full letter size and complete 
form. No letter expert would undertake to 
write this number of letters for less than Five 
Hundred Dollars, yet by signing the order blank 
below you can get the same result as though 
you had spent this sum in securing letters for 
your personal use. 








BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
253 Broadway. New York. 

GENTLEMEN :—Please send me a’set of the 
100 Bank Letters by W. R. Morehouse. I enclose 
$7.50 with the understanding that if the letters 
are not satisfactory I may return them within 
five days of their receipt and you will refund 
my remittance. 
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DECEMBER 1920 


Looks at Books 


On this page every month the contents of various banking and financial books 
will be analyzed so as to give the student of banking an idea of the material that 
is available on various subjects in which he is interested. Tear off this page and 


save for future reference. 


The Practical Work of a Bank 


By W. H. Knirrin, Jr. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BANKING 


—barter and money 

—the evolution of banking 
—paper money 

—metallic money 

—trust, the basis of credit 
—bank note credit 

—limits of bank credit 
—functions of a bank 


ORGANIZING THE BANK 


—the men behind the bank 
—the charter 

—the directors 

—the president 

—the cashier 


DEPOSITS AND THE TELLERS 


—New York, the deposit center 
mpetition for deposits 
ling an account 









—the receiving teller 
—endorsements 

—the paying teller 

—his duties and responsibilities 
—teller’s mistakes 

—cashing a check 


CLEARING HOUSES AND COLLEC- 
TIONS 

—varieties of clearing houses 

—getting ready for the clearing process 
—clearing house settlements 

—clearing house activities 

—clearing for non-members 

—the weekly report 

—collections and the messenger 

—out of town collections 

—the machinery of collection 


THE BANK AS AN ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE 


—the accounts of a bank 
—the books of record 
—statement of condition 

—the bookkeeping force 

—the chief clerk 

—controlling accounts 

—the ledgers 

—the numerical transit system 


LENDING THE BANK’S MONEY 


—loans and credit 

—deposits often loans 

—applying for a loan 
—bookkeeping of the loan 
—maturity record 

—accounts receivable as collateral 
—call loans 

—warehouse loans 


CHECKS AND THEIR COLLECTION 


—the bank check in commerce 
—the growth of bank checks 
—the city correspondent 

—the journey of a bank check 
—exchange charges 


EXAMINATIONS AND AUDITS 


—classes of bank examinations 
—examination by directors 
—what the examiner should know 
—how to make an examination 
—cash and exchange 

—unsecured loans 

—collateral loans 

—verifying the liabilities 

—little points for the examiner 


THE ESSENTIALS IN GRANTING 
CREDIT 


—what is credit 

—credit is ability 

—the psychology of credit 
—granting personal credit 
—personal credit ratings 
—commercial credit 

—mercantile credit instruments 
—how to keep credit information 
—analyzing a statement of account 
—commercial paper 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EX- 
CHANGE 


—underlying principles 
—instruments of foreign exchange 
—how exchange is bought and sold 
—its place in the banking scheme. 
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BOOK TALKS 


K&ITH F. WARREN, Editor 


Monthly Book Section 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
253 Broadway, New York 


DECEMBER 1920 
“More Books IN_ THE 
Home,” was the slogan of 
Children’s Book Week, No- 
15th to 20th, an 
idea sponsored by the 
American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Boy Scouts of 
America; the publishers, the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, and the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 


& 


THe CoNTINENTAL AND 
ComMerciaL Banks, Chica- 
go, urge employees to use 
the bank library in these 
words: 


vember 


and 
banks is 


officer 
ployee of these 
cordially invited to use the 
service library, room 422. 
The latest financial and lit- 
erary magazines are on file, 
as well as many textbooks 
on banking 
subjects. 

“At least once a day some 
question probably arises in 
the minds of every one of 
us which could be definitely 
answered by the New In- 
ternational or 
Encyclopedia, complete sets 
‘f which are in the library. 

“Why not __ investigate 
these facilities?” 


o 


An ENGLISH OBSERVER says 
of us: 


“Thic 


“Every em- 


business 


and 


Americana 


‘ountry is 2 coun- 


try of specialists, and 
American prosperity is 
based on the division of 
labor. Everyone knows his 
specialty perfectly—that is 
all he has to do—and noth- 
ing more. Engineers, phy- 
sicians, lawyers have expen- 
sive libraries of professional 


books. They have no time 
left for other kinds of 
study. Reading for the 


pleasure of reading is an in- 
dulgence which only people 
resigned to poverty can af- 
ford 


are 


people, at least, who 
not of the 
pressing need of amassing 


conscious 


wealth. 

“Of course, here again I 
am speaking of the general- 
itv. There are many fine- 
ly read men in the United 
States—I have met them 
among the writers, the pro- 
fessors, and the people of 


leisure. I have in mind, 
rather, the great mass of 
people, the millions of 


specially trained individuals 
who do one thing in life and 
much else—and 
these are the people who 


make up the strength of the 


nothing 


nation.” 


TIMELY THOUGHTS ON 


BOOKS 


Tur rrienpuiNness of book is one 
of their most satisfying char- 
acteristics. The man_ who 
knows and loves his books has 
secured for himself abiding 
friends against the day of trial 
and loneliness. 

—Arthur F. Stevens, Busi- 
ness Manager, The Methodist 
Book Concern, 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Some Aspects or Banking 


Turory. By Wm. H. Steiner, 


B.S., A. M. Price, cloth, 
$1.90, delivered. 
Ilow to MaKe Money 1n For- 


EIGN EXCHANGE AND Foreicn 
Bonps. By W. J. 


wood. 


Green- 
Price delivered $2.15, 


Tue Czecus SLOVAKs IN 
AMERICAN BANKING. By 
Thomas Capek and Thomas 
Capek, Jr. 

Report on Savincs Banks, 
Trust Companies, Sarre Dr- 
posir ComMPANIES, MIsceLLan- 
Eous CORPORATIONS AND Penr- 


AND 


sONAL Loan Brokers. New 
York. 1919. 
Corporation Finance. By Ed- 


ward S. Mead. 
delivered. 


Price $3.15 


ForeigN GoverNMENT Secvri- 
tres. By Albert W. Kimber. 
Price $4.15 delivered. 

FiInancriAL ADVERTISERS’ 
c1IATION Report 1919-20. 


Asso- 


Reiicion AND Business. By 


Roger W. Babson. Price 
$2.90 delivered. 
Trusts AND Trustees. Ameri- 


ean Exchange National Bank. 


o 


WORK 
EM- 


EDUCATIONAL, 
FOR BANK 
PLOYEES 


Mosr banks are doing 
something in an_ educational 
way for their employees. Some 
institutions pay the entire dues 
and the cost of books used by 
employees taking the various 
courses of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. 

In Philadelphia some of the 
banks pay the tuition and cost 
of books for courses in ac- 
countancy, ete., at the Wharton 
School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Some New 
York institutions pay for 
courses in Columbia and New 
York University. The North 
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How to Increase Your Efficiency as a Banker 


In the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin 
covers every phase and detail of the opera- 
tion of a modern bank. There is not a detail 
from the handling of the morning’s mail to 
the extension of credit, from the duties of 
the messenger to the functions of the presi- 
dent that he does not consider carefully and 
describe in an interesting way. 


Why You Should Own This Book 
By finding out how other banks and bank- 
ers have met the same problems which you 
are encountering every day you will get some 
valuable sidelights on your own business. 
You will begin to see ways of increasing the 
efficiency of your own departments—of mak- 
ing the work of your bank run smoother—ot 

getting the most out of your equipment, 


Deals With Every Practical Banking 
Problem 
There isn’t a single practical banking 
problem or detail of bank administration 
that this book doesn’t take up carefully and 
describe in detail. It treats of every phase 
of modern banking from the handling ot the 
morning's mail to the extension of creait, 
from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president. 


How Other Banks Actually Conduct 
Their Business 

And, what’s more, it shows exactly how 
some of the largest banking institutions in 
the country carry on their business. It gives 
reproductions of the forms they actually use 
for their varicus accounts and points out 
how they handle every detail of their busi- 
ness. Mr. Kniffin, the author, has not de- 
pended upon his own knowledge and experi- 
ence. He had in addition gone to leading 
bankers throughout the country and re- 


ceived the benefit of their experience in 
various branches of banking. ‘This knowl- 
edge and experience he has added to his 
own with the result that the “Practical 
Work of a Bank” is something more than a 
book. It is an encyclopedia, a complete 
text book for the student of banking. 


Special Attention Given to Credit 


Particular attention has been given to the 
subject of bank credit, one hundred and 
fifty pages being devoted to that subject. On 
this subject the author writes with exception- 
al information and force, holding the prize 
offered in 1911 by the late James G. Cannon 
for the best essay on this important topic. 


Examine At Our Expense 


But don’t take our word for all of this. 
Simply sign the order blank below and we 
will send on the book for your inspection. 
If after five days’ examination you agree 
with us that it will help you in your work as 
a banker, send on your check for $5.00, If 
you don’t agree with us, simply return the 
book to us. We will accept your decision 
without quibble or question, 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Bankers Publishing Company, 
253 Broadway, New York: 





Send on Mr. Kniffin’s 600-page book on Prac- 
tical Banking. I wil! look it over and if 4 
find on examination that it is all that you sa) 
it is I will keep the book and remit $5.00, your 
regular price. If not, I will return to you im 
good condition. 


BeRK cocccccccccescccccccvccescoseces 
Dec BT AGETEED cccccccccccccccocccccececs 

















Examine These Books 


Read over the list below and select the ones that you 
wish to examine at our expense. 


BANK LAW AND TAXA- 
TION DIGEST 
By Miron W. Harrison 


The production of this digest 
oi state banking laws has in- 
volved an examination of the 
statutes for over forty states 
and the reduction to concrete 
form of the main provisions 
governing the organization and 
functions ot the different classes 
of banks created under state 
laws. These provisions have 
been grouped under six head- 
ings, supervision, classification, 
organization, powers, restric- 
tions, penalties and reserves. 
Bound in buckram. Clear, read- 
able type. Price, $3.00. 


BANK WINDOW ADVER- 
TISING 
By W. R. Mongnovuse 


Illustrates and describes up- 
to-date, modern banking meth- 
ods of gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows how 
it should be done and lists all 
necessary materials, with many 
suggestions for successful dis- 
plays. Based entirely on prac- 
tical experience that has won 
out. 150 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Price, $3.00. 


BANK DEPOSIT BUILDING 
By W. R. Morenovse 


Deals with successful methods 
by which bank deposits are 
made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many prac- 
tical and tried plans for intel- 
ligent and resultful advertising, 
including n+wspapers, stree. 2ar 


cards, window displays, besides 
giving much valuable informa- 


tion of a kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 illustrations. Price, 
$4.00, 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
CREDIT STATEMENTS 
By Wiriu1uM H. EKnytrrin, Jr. 
This volume fills the long-felt 
want for a work that will enable 
the banker and tle credit man 
to properly analyze credit state- 
ments and thus be able to pass 
properly on the credit risk in- 
volved. A number of actual 
statements are carefully ex- 
plained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper 
method by which to draw his 
deductions. The whole subject 
of commercial paper is care- 
fully considered. Price, $2.50. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
By Franxun Escuer 
Gives a clear understanding 
of the causes which affect the 
moveinent of foreign exchange, 
its influence on the money and 
security market, etc, The book 
is elementary and is designed 
for the reader who wants to 
get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going 
too deeply into it. Seventh Edi- 

tion. Price, $1.60. 


THE FiLING DEPART- 
MENT 


By J. ArtHur CramMer 


Describes and illustrates a 
system of filing for banks which 


will enable the banker to have 
immediate access to all of the 
correspondence and 
bearing on any particular trans- 
action. Author has made a 
careful study and investigation 
of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
piously illustrated and indexed, 
Price, $1.25. 


records 


PAINE’S ANALYSIS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT AND COGNATE 
STATUTES 
By Wits S. Paine 

In this book the author of 
“Paine’s Banking Laws” and 
“Paine’s New York Banking 
Laws” completely analyzes the 
Federal Reserve Act. Dr. 
Paine’s book is the first com- 
plete and authoritative treatise 
on the history, enactment, de- 
velopment, operation and inter- 
pretation of this important 
statute. Every leading court 
decision as well as the rulings 
affecting the operation of the 
law are given, together with a 
history of the measure from the 
original introduction of the bill 
down to the present time, 400 
pages, carefully indexed. Maps 
and charts. Price, $5.00. 


THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 
By Wuu1um H. Kyrrriy, Jp. 


Covers every phase and detail 
of the operation of a modern 
bank. There isn’t a single prac- 
tical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this 
book doesn’t take up carefully 
and describe in detail. Tells 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE—BOOK TALKS 


Bank 
Deposit 
Building 


Practical and Proved Methods of 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 

Association 





HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 
deposits—not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods—here to-day and gone to-morrow—but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin, which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Bankers 
Magazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building” will not only 
stimulate the banker's patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well—a combination of “doing good 
and making money,” as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

“*Bank Deposit Building” is 2 handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $4.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 





BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina- 
tion I will either return the book or remit the price, $4.00. 
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ern Trust Company of Chicago 
maintains a regular school with 
a teacher in charge. 

Perhaps the most practical 
method for most banks and 
trust companies is to make it 
easy for employees to secure 
hooks for home study along the 
line of their work. The Bank- 
ers Publishing Company is will- 
ing to make suggestions as to 
suitable books and to secure the 
books for this purpose. 


& 


GOOD ADVICE FOR BANK 
WORKERS 


“Ture Cremican Buotretin,” 
published by the library of the 
Chemical National Bank, New 
York, gives some good advice 
to Chemical workers anent 
reading. Here is some of it: 

“There are thousands of well 
educated men and women who 
have educated themselves in 
spare moments. Examine the 
crowd of fellow-passengers on 
vour train riding home. Prac- 
tically every one is_ reading. 
Some men read the sporting 
page, devouring every word 
during the thirty-minute trip. 
Others carry a magazine or 
novel. And a few settle down 
to a text book or standard liter- 
ature. The sport page is all 
right. It is a splendid safety 
valve for relaxation, but I ask 
you—can you predict the fu- 
ture of your fellow travelers? 
IT can. Some will grow and be- 
come expert in their line, for 
they will study not only books 
but men and will advance ac- 
cordingly. And others will be- 
come plodders as the years go 
by-—will grow old and bent and 
gray following routine tasks 
and knowing nothing else. 

“Why quote how many works 
of Scott and Dickens could be 
read in a year, or bring up the 
man who studied all the works 
of Darwin in a few months of 
commuting? Even though read- 
ing is desultory, if there is a 
general theme, it will be bene- 
ficial.” 
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Advertising the Bank 


Some books that should be in the 
library of every bank publicity man 


BANK WINDOW 
ADVERTISING 
By W. R. Morenovuse 


Illustrates and de- 
scribes up-to-date, mod- 
ern banking methods of 
gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows 
how it should be done 
and lists all necessary 
materials, with many sug- 
gestions for successful 
displays. Based entirely 
on practical experience 
that has won out. 150 
pages. Fully illustrated. 
Price, $3.00. 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 
By T. D. MacGrecor 
Bank Department Se- 
ries. This book describes 
the actual operation and 
organization of the “new 
business department” of 
a modern bank and 
shows how any bank can 
organize such a depart- 
ment and make it a prof- 
itable producer of new 
business and accounts for 
the bank. Price, $1.25. 


BANK LETTERS 
By W. R. Morenovuse 
and F. A. Srearns 
Letters which _ will 
bring new business—will 
cause your depositors to 
increase their balances— 
will reopen dead accounts 
and encourage despond- 
ent savings depositors— 
will soothe an angry cus- 


tomer—will win you the 
friendships of banks in 
other cities—letters to fit 
many situations in your 
business life, written by 
an expert, after hours of 
careful thought and plan- 
ning, and based on many 
years’ experience. The 
actual equivalent of re- 
sults achieved when you 
employ a correspondence 
expert at five thousand a 
year. Price, $7.50. 


BANK DEPOSIT 
BUILDING 
By W. R. Morenovuse 


Deals with successful 
methods by which bank 
deposits are made _ to 
grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many 
practical and tried plans 
for intelligent and result- 
ful advertising, including 
newspapers, street car 
cards, window displays, 
besides giving much valu- 
able information of a 


kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 _ illustrations. 
Price, $4.00. 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 
By T. D. MacGrecor 
This book is filled with 
practical ideas for finan- 
cial publicity as actually 
used by hundreds of 
banks and trust com- 
panies in the United 
States and Canada. Many 
bank advertisements are 
reproduced and  com- 
mented upon, Price, 
$2.25, delivered. 





And Coming Soon 
MacGregor’s Book 
f 


0 
Bank Advertising 
By T. D. MacGregor 


A complete treatise 
on bank advertising 
from every angle. 
The most exhaustive 
book on the subject 
yet published, 

















BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broapway, New York 
Gentlemen:—Please send on approval the books 
checked below. After examination I will either re- 
mit the price or return the books to you: 


{ ] The New Busi- 
ness Depart- 
MORE nccrve $1.25 
{ ] Bank Window 
Advertising . 3.0 
{ ] Bank Advertis- 
ising Experi- 
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BANKERS GUIDE BOOK 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


The Book that Answers 1190 Questions 








TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Legal Banking Questions 


Negotiability 
Delivery 
Consideration 
Accommodation Paper 
Indorsement and Transfer 
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Presentment for Payment...... 225-2 
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The book is just what its name implies,—a 
banker’s guide book, containing 1190 questions 
and answers carefully classified and indexed, of 
which 999 pertain to practical banking prob- 
lems which are apt to arise any day in your 
work. The other 191 questions and answers 
deal with bank business building methods and 
service. 


John Edson Brady, Editor of Banking Law 
Journal, collaborated with Mr. Morehouse in 
the preparation of the book. Legal citations to 
leading court cases accompany the answers. 


It is a book which you would not be without 
once you have examined it. In fact, we feel 
sure that you will do what every banker who 
has thus far seen a copy has done—order addi- 
tional copies for the use of your other officers 
and employees. 


Handsomely bound in flexible Fabricoid 
cover, yet the price is only $3.00 for single 
copies, postpaid—even less where additional 
copies are ordered. Fill out and mail the coupon 
below at once. 


Special Rates for Quantity Orders 





BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send me on approval 
a copy of “Bankers Guide Book.” After 
five days’ examination I will either return 
to you or remit the price, $3.00. 
Name. 
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SINCE 1865 we have attended to the wants of 
both the SMALL and the LARGE investor. 


Present conditions necessitate exceptional care 
in the selection of proper investments. 


Our experience and facilities are at your service 
regarding the investment of funds on hand or in 
the exchange of securities. 


Our latest circular suggests several extremely 
attractive investments. 


We will send it upon request. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 18 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., 
London, England 
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"THE Girard Trust Company offers to banks, bankers 
and individuals the services of its Real Estate De- 

partment for the care and examination of properties in 

Philadelphia and vicinity. 

This Department combines every advantage of a real 

estate agency with the added security of a trust company. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Capital and Surplus EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS Member of Federal 
$10,000,000 President Reserve System 





eae the largest com- 
mercial business and having the 
greatest volume of bank deposits of 
any State Bank or Trust Company in 
the West, this Bank employs the most 
approved, modern methods to insure 
the expeditious handling of the ac- 
counts of its city and out-of-town 


depositors. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

NCE A. BUBLEY, Attorney a - Oe MITCHELL, Chairman of 
fe) 


CLARE 
and Capitalist 
T. CRANE, JE., President Crane SEYMOUR MORRIS, Trustee L. &. 


Company Leiter Estate 
HALI, FIELD, Trustee Mar- q President 
Pul 


shall ge 
EDWARD lL. RYERSON, Chairman 
Exchange National Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
HALE HOLDEN, President Chicago, JOHN G. SHEDD, President Marshall 
Burlington s Quincy BR. BR. Co Field & Company 


MAR ; Chi- MITH, Chairman vis- 
ORSON 5S a *) of Ad 
cago & Northwestern Railway Co. ory Committee 


EDMUND D. HULBERT, President 
CHAUNCEY REED, Trustee Marshall JAMES P. SOPER, President Soper 
Lumber Company 


Pield Estate. 

CYRUS H. McCORMICE, Chairman ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, Chairman 
International Harvester Company Sprague Warner & Co. 

Capital and Surplus Established 1857 112 West Adams Street 


$15,000,000 MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM CHICAGO 
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The Sinews of Travel 


Money gives strength for the journey and 
comfort by the way. If you use and recom- 
mend to your customers 


_ A 9 Sgnazionn Ch 
Bankers 
‘B: Association eques 
you can rest assured as to the safety of your money, 
and theirs. 

Upon arrival abroad—because of arrangements made 
by the Bankers Trust Company’s Foreign Service—you 
may exchange the “A-B-A” Cheques you take with 
you for other ““A-B-A” Cheques payable in pounds 
sterling, francs, lire, etc., at the rate current on the 
day of exchange. 





**See the World on ‘A°B-A’ Cheques”’ 


Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100 in convenient wallets. Full particu- 
lars from 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 




















NATIONAL 
BANK 


" OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK r 
| Established 1851 


Capital  $300000 


‘OFFICERS 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 


PRESIDENT 


E pea WARD FERRY 


CE PRESIOENT 


SAMUEL yee ee J. NIEMANN 


-RESIDENT ASST CA 


JOSEPH BYRNE WILLIAM DONALD 


-RESIOENT ASST. CAS 


CHARLES H. HAMPTON GEORGE E. LEWIS 


Vile 1 toile! aay ASST CASHIER 


HENRY P sUaneuer JAMES P. GARDNER 


Mae TESIOENT ASST ASHIER 


WILLIAM E. CABLE. JR FRED A. THOMAS 
GASHIER ASST CASHIER 
2@) -4-51C i) me ®) eed Se 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM 
1CE-PRESIOF i MANAGE 


ROBERT NEILLEY FREDERIC A. BUCK 


T. MANAGER 
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The “ Hanover” is New York Correspondent of over 4000 Banks 
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bbe the development of 


the commercial enter- 
prise of the nation this 
bank has contributed 
the best of its banking 
facilities and experience. 


Established 1856 
THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
214 Broadway 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 























The Importance of an Audit 


HE thoroughness, accuracy and economy of our audits have 

created a widespread demand for the services of our Indus- 

ase trial Department on the part of progressive concerns. The 
service we offer you is the service this bank uses itself. 


A comprehensive audit made by our Industrial Department will 
be of great value to you in making out your end-of-the-year cer- 


tified statement, your Income Tax return, and in preparing your 
budget and plans for the coming year. 


OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1812 
New York and Brooklyn 





TMM 
100 YEARS A COMMERCIAL BANK 
LOUIS G. KAUFMAN, President 


THE 
FRANK J. HEANEY, RICHARD H, HIGGINS 
3 Viee- President Vice-President 
WILLIAM H. STRAWN BERT L. HASKINS 
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AND Vice-President Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
Vice-President Vice-President 
MAX MARKELL 
H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER Vice-President 
Vice-President 
an WALLACE T. PERKINS 
CHATHAM N GEORGE R. BAKER Vice-President 
5 y a Vice-President WILLIAM MILNE 
“3: Sa JOHN B. FORSYTH Vice-President 
Vice-President JOSEPH BROWN 
ROLFE E. BOLLING Vieo-Saesiient 
Vice-President WALTER B. BOICE 
EST 1812: Vice-President 
PHENIX a nh na HENRY C. HOOLEY 
Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM M. HAINES WELLING SEELY 
TI N Vice-President fee, Coshien 
HENRY L. CADMUS ROBERT ROY, Jr. 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


HARVEY H. ROBERTSON WILLIAM S. WALLACE 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


GEORGE M. HARD, Chairman 
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OF THE ACCOUNTS INVITED 
CITY OF NEW YORK RESOURCES 170 MILLION DOLLARS 
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OFFICERS 
Cug.us A. Austix 
sident 


AMES ape 
ssistant Treasurer 
F. Rocers PARKIN 
Assistant Trust Officer 
oun J. Tear 
Assistant Secretory 


Henry R. Jonnston 
Assistant to the President 


DIRECTORS 
OHELLIS A. AUSTIN 


iT 
Pres. American Sugar Refining Co. 
—— a ——— 


. Barbe 
HENRY S. BOWERS 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
HARRY BRONNER 
Blair & Co., Inc. 
FRANK N. B. OLOSB 
Vice-Pres. Bankers Trust Oo, 
J. 8. COFFIN 
Chairman 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co., Ine. 
DELOS W. OOOKBE 
Associate Director 
The Cunard Steamship Oo., Ltd, 
0. G. DU BOIS 
President Western Blectric Oo. 
FREDPRIOK F. FITZPATRIOK 
President 
The Railway Steel Spring Co. 
N 


Vice-President 
Equitable Life Assurance Soc. 
HERBERT P. HOWELL 
Vice-President 
National Bank of Commerce 
Y 


. D. JA 

Morgan, Harjes & Oo., Paris 
ELGOOD ©. LUFKIN 

Chairman The Texas Co, 


Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
THMHUDORE F. MERSELES 
Vice-President - General Mgr. 
National Cloak & Suit Oo. 
ALBERT G. MILBANK 
Masten & Nichols, Lawyers 
a H. MILLER 
Chase National Bank 

SHERBURNE PRESOOTT 
Treasurer 

Consolidated Textile Corp. 
JOHN J. RASKU 

Vice-Pres. E. 1. du Pont de 


rs & Oo. 
OHARLES 8. ay Jr. 


Vice-Pres. Chase National Bank 
7. = —_— 


Agen 
| Bank of Canada 
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The personal element 
in banking 


E like to emphasize the personal ele- 
ment in banking. It helps us to be 
better all-around bankers. 

An atmosphere that is friendly without 
being familiar, is something you will sense on 
your very first visit to the Mercantile’s offices. 

Business is conducted here in much the 
same friendly, business-like way that it is 
conducted in any first-class business estab- 
lishment. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Member of Federal Reserve System 
































The Trust Company of Cuba 


Havana, Cuba 
Obispo 53. Aguiar 71. 


Capital . . . . $500,000.00 
Surplus . . . . $900,000.00 


Transacts a 


General Banking, 
Trust, 
Insurance, and 
Real Estate 
Business. 

Acts as Power of Attorney, 


Administrator, Executor, 
etc. 





PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS 


J.P. Morgan & Co. . . New York Continental and Commercial National 
Chase National Bank . . New York Bank . . . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Guaranty Trust Company New York Lloyds Bank, Ltd.. . . . London 
Bankers Trust Company . New York Kleinwort Sons & Co.. . . London 
Drexel & Company. . Philadelphia Morgan, Harjes& Co. . . .« Paris 


Agents in Cuba for 
The Home Insurance Co. of New York 
Hartford Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn, 
Phoenix Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn. 
Queensland Insurance Co. of Sydney, Australia 
The Automobile Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn. 


OFFICERS 


0. A. HORNSBY, {President CLAUDIO G. MENDOZA, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES M. HOPGOOD, Vice-President ROGELIO CARBAJAL, Vice- Pres. 
ALBERTO MARQUEZ, Treasurer LUIS PEREZ BRAVO, Asst. Treasurer 
SILVIO SALICRUP, Asst. Treasurer OSCAK CARBAJAL, Secretary 


W. M. WHITNER, Manager Real Estate and Insurance Department 


Through our correspondents in all parts of the world we are ena- 
bled to make cable transfers, issue drafts and letters of credit, to 
negotiate and collect bills of exchange, and promptly and effi- 
ciently discharge all the functions of a large and completely 
organized financial institution. 


Members of American Bankers Association 






































CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY | 
OF NEW YORK 


80 BROADWAY: NEW YORK: 






Fifth Avenue at 60th St. Madison Avenue at 42nd St. 












MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 









Trust Department Banking Department 









ACTS as Executor, Trus- DOES a general banking | 
| tee, Administrator, Com- business including the re- 
mittee, or Guardian; ceipt of deposits subject to 
| 






check on which interest is 
—as Trustee of voluntary paid on daily balances ; 







trusts ; 





—as Transter Agent or 
Registrar of stock of cor- 


business including the dis- 
count of notes of its cus- 
porations ; tomers; the acceptance of 







bills and drafts and the 


—a commercial banking i 

| 

{ 

—as Trustee of Mortgages ; | 





collection of out of town 





—under escrow agreements; items ; 













RECEIVES securities under —a Foreign Exchange busi- | 
| safekeeping agreements ness including Commercial 

| with the owners ; and Travellers’ Letters ot | 
Credit, cable transfers and 
| 






ll HAS sate deposit vaults at other transactions in for- 
I 60th Street and 38th Street. eign finance. 







Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over Thirty Million Dollars 















[NATIONAL AMERICAN BANK| 


of New York 
8 West 40th Street 
Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $500,000 
Member Federal Reserve System 


JULIAN M. GERARD, President HI 
} H. I. STEVENS, Vice-President and Cashier © FREDERICK W. GOLLUM, Assistant Cashier | 





DIRECTORS : 


















GEORGE G. BOURNE JULIAN M. GERARD WILLIAM J. MARTIN 
yysey = a Amey | Corp. President Foley & Martin, Attorneys 
| urtland Cement Co. 
| LAWRENCE B. ELLIMAN  ‘Preaigeut Notional Wiarehitett 
. President Nati ; 
Pease & Elliman, RealEstate Company °™™! S™Fety ay. 1, STEVENS 
Vice-President and Cashier 
| FRANK F.GALLAGHER = EDWARD J. KELLY JOHN H. TOWNE 
Goodwin - Gallagher Sand & enry Kelly & Sons, Whole- 2 
Gravel ellie sale Produce Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


WILSON HATCH TUCKER 


JOHN A. McCUTCHEON Director, Lord & Taylor 
James McCutcheon & Co., a —— State Fi- 
Linens nance 






~ Located in the heart of New York’s uptown business 
district—midway between Grand Central and Pennsyl- 
vania terminals—we are especially equipped to handle 
the accounts of out-of-town banks. 


Correspondence Invited 











Che Bank of United States 


Main Office: Fifth Avenue at 32nd Street 
New York 


Capital and Surplus over . . $2,000,000 
Resources over ... . . $35,000,000 


OFFICERS 


JOSEPH S. MARCUS, President BERNARD K. MARCUS, Vice-President 
HENRY MECKAUER, Vice-President CHARLES A. HORNE, Vice-President 
LOUIS K. HYDE, Cashier H. J. RASENER, Asst. Cashier 
EDWARD ROSS McELRATH, Asst. Cashier OLIVER I. PILAT, Credit Manager 

A. H. PLANTEROTH, Asst. Cashier P. A. W. AHRENS, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


The steady and consistent growth of this bank is 
evidence of its constant attention to every detail of 
banking service. A thoroughly organized foreign 
department is equipped to handle all classes of 
foreign financial transactions. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Accounts of Banks and Bankers Invited 













































“Who then to frail mortality shall trust 
But limns on water, or but writes in dust.” 
—Bacon 


STEWARDSHIP 


The dictionary says that steward- 
ship “is the duty of dispensing as 
an accountable person.” The ac- 
countability of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company is absolute. Unlike 
any individual, it is not subject to 
illness, death or the other human 


frailties inherent in the best of us. 


METROPOLITAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
60 WALL STREET 716 FIFTH AVENUE 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 











The Corn Exchange National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


Capital 


Surplus and Profits . $10,500,000 
OFFICERS 


Ersest A. Ham 


Edmund D. Hulbert . 
Charles L. Hutchinson . 
Owen T. Reeves, Jr. 





$5,000,000 


ill, Chairman of the Board 

President 
Vice-President 
- Vice-President 


J. Edward Maass 
Norman J. Ford . 
James G. 


Lewis E. Gary . 
James A. Walker 
Charles Novak 
John S. Cook 


Wakefield 
Edward F. Schoeneck . 


. Vice-President 
- Vice-President 
- Vice-President 
- Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


- Assistant Cashier 








DIRECTORS 


Watson F. Blair Charles H. Hulburd 
Chauncey B. Beriand Charles I.. Hutchinson 
Edward B. Butler John J. Mitchell 
Benjamin Carpenter Martin 4 - “wee 
Clyde M. Carr J. Harr 
peury P. Crowell Rewaee’ A.  whedd 

eat A. Hamill Robert J. orne 
Eduraad D. Hulbert Charlies H. Wacker 


Letters of Credit | Cable Transfers 


Foreign Exchange 








CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 West Monroe Street, Chicago 





Banking 


Touts CHICAGO 

Savings We offer our facilities to out-of-town banks and 
Bonds bankers desiring a complete Chicago correspondent 
Mortgages service in domestic and foreign banking. 

ve amg Our booklet,““Through Bills of Lading,” with special 


World map, shows the advantages of a Chicago 
banking connection in handling foreign business. 





Correspondence Invited 








$7,000,000 
$60,000,000 


Capital and Surplus - 
Deposits - - 
































OUR 
CORRESPONDENTS 
SAVE BOTH TIME AND 
MONEY 


Just as Philadelphia is the logical 
collection center of the East, The Phila- 
delphia National Bank is the logical 
bank through which to route your 
items. 


This bank has profited by many years 
of experience in making collections and 
has laid special emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of its twenty-four- hour 
Transit Department. 


Items handled at par for correspondents ; 
no charge for telegraph transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Banca Commerciale Italiana 


Head Office, MILAN, ITALY 


$80,000,000 
$52,000,000 
$23,191,250 
$1,697,232,207 


Authorized Capital . . . R » 
Capital fully paid . 

Surplus ‘ . : ‘ " , P 
Resources , 2 . . 
Five Lire = One Dollar 
Chairman 
SILVIO CRESPI, Milan 


Deputy-Ohairmen 
CESARE SALDINI, Senator, Milan ETTORE CONTI, Senator, Milan 
PIETRO FENOGLIO, Rome PIO PERRONB, Genoa 


Managing Director 
GIUSEPPE TOEPLITZ 


General Managere 


GIACOMO TEDESCHI 
ADOLFO COMELLI 


Deputy General Managers 
AROLDO BERNI 
ACHILLE NARDI BELTRAMB 


FOREIGN BRANCHES 
London Constantinople 


BRANCHES IN ITALY 


MINO GIANZANA 


TOBPLITZ 
LUIGI BATTINELLI LORD DC TTA 


BRUNO DOLCE 


RENATO ANGBLICI LEO GOLDSCHMIED 


New York 


Acireale Carrara 
Alessandria Catania 


Ancona Como 


Milan 
Modena 
Monza 


Reggio Calabria 
Reggio Emilia 
Riva Sul Garda 


Taranto 
Termini Imerese 
Tortona 


Naples Rovereto 

Novara Rome 

Oneglia Salerno 

Padova Saluzzo 

Palermo San Pier D*Arena 
Parma Sassari 

Perugia Savona 


Bari Cuneo 
Bailetta Ferrara 
Bergamo Florence 
Biella Foligno 
Bologna Genoa 
Bolzano Ivrea 
Lordighera Lecce 
Brescia Lecco Pescara Schio 
Busto Arsizio Leghorn Piacenza Sestri-Ponente 
Cagliari Licata Pisa Siena 
Caltanissetta Lucca Prato Siracusa 
Canelli Messina Ravenna Spezia 
AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 
France tant cities in Argentine and Brasil. 
DMarsciiie and. jother. impertant me Danes, o- mtorr : —— LU- 
te —— , Pn TT Iteliane e Bal- 
Socteta Italiana di Credito Commer- 
x. BUDAPEST na: BUCHA in 
ll "Sraamalias et Itallenne pour Banco Italinno: LIM 4 and other points. 


l’'Amerique du Sud: BUENOS AIRES, Banco Frances de Chile: 8 AGO, 
RIO de JANEIRO and other impor- VALPARAISO. 


Through its many branches and affiliations this bank offers a commercial banking 
service that is exceptionally broad and complete. Our New York agents will be 
glad to confer with bankers regarding the extension of their activities abroad. 


New York Agency, 62-64 William Street 


Agente 


Trapani 
Trento 
Trieste 
Turin 
Udine 
Valenza 
Venice 
Ventimiglia 
Verona 
Vicenza 


Voltri 


F. SAROLI 
EDOARDO ROFFI 
ERNESTO GAMPER 


GUIDO PEDRAZZINT 
JOHN STEWART DURLAND 
SIRO FUSI 
































Experienced 


In Every Problem of Trust 


During our forty years as a trust 
company we have come in con- 
tact with every phase of service 
including the requirements of 
the large corporation as well as 
the individual. 

We invite you to write to 
our officers concerning your 
Massachusetts trust business or 
to call at our offices when you 
are in Boston. 


BOSTON 
SAFE DEPOSIT & 
TRUST COMPANY 


Charles E. Rogerson, President 
100 Franklin Street 


at Arch and Devonshire Streets 
Boston 6 


INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. 
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45 MILK ST. BOSTON, MASS. 115 SUMMER ST. 


Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,000,000 


BANKING DEPARTMENT SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
TRUST DEPARTMENT REGISTRAR & TRANSFER DEPT. 
LIBERAL ACCOMMODATIONS 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES G, BANCKUFT, President 
HENRY L. JEWETT, Vice-Pres. & Sec. A. EDWARD GARLAND, Aaat. Sec. 
A FRANCIS HA\ DEN Vice Pres. HOWARD NORTON, Anat. Sec. 
CLIFFORD B. WHITNEY, Treasurer GEORGE W. SHEPHERD, Asst. Treas. 
THOMAS F. MEGAN, Asst. Sec. 


DIRECTORS 
HENRY L. JEWE 


M \COMBER 
FFEE 


“GA 
Wil.LTaM A. MULLER 
PATRICK A. + he 
ee Jd PHE 
EIt. Ww RI Ore 
XGA RRETT SCHENCK 
AARO® L, STRAUSS 
E EDMUND H Fon ted 
ALTER B HKNDERSON LOREN I). TOWLE 
“HENRY F. HURLBURT HERBERT F. WINSLOW 
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The Pacific Northwest 


rich in agricultural, mineral and live stock 
resources, is attracting the increasing atten- 
tion of prospective residents and investors. 
Your clients going West—either on business 
or pleasure—will be extended every possible 
courtesy when calling upon us. 


The Old National Bank 


of Spokane 
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Spokane, Washington 
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Promptness— 


We answer correspondence the day it 
is received. 

This is an indication of the Commerce 
method of dispatching business. 
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EVERY BANKING SERVICE 
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National Bank Commerce Trust 
of Commerce Company 


Resources 125 Millions 
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In the Commerce Building, Kansas City 
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Citizens-American Bank & Trust Co. 
TAMPA, FLA. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital . - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus - - 300,000.00 
























DR. L.A. BIZE . . . . «. Pessiden 
W. W. TRICE. . . .  . Vice-President 
ISAAC MAAS . . .  . Vice-President 
L.L. BUCHANAN, . ._ . Vice-President 
D. HM. LANEY . . « « Cashier 
W. W. BLOUNT . . . Assistant Cashier 
EUGENE KNIGHT .. ._ .. Assistant Cashier 
C.E. HESTER. . . - + Auditor 





Our extensive connections and complete facilities enable us 
to handle all branches of foreign and domestic banking 
with the highest degree of efficiency 









Collections given special attention, and prompt 
remittances made 
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GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


OF KANSAS CITY 


Bo d Municipal and corporation bonds of a conservative type 
NaS and Liberty Bonds of 1ll issues bought and sold. 
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‘ Farm mortgage loans of the highest type in se- 
Mi or tg ag és lected agricultural territories made with our own 


funds and offered to clients with our recommendation. 
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Tru sts Trust department fully equipped to render all trust and 


fiduciary services. 









teat 4 $500,000. FULLY PAID 
well Investment Company) 
Associated 








J. E. MAXWELL, M. K. BAKE&, 
Chairman of the Board. Vice President in Charge of Bond 
WM. L. MAXWELL, Department. 











President. J. E. McPHERSON, 

A. A. ZINN, Secretary anc Trust Officer. 
Vice President in Charge of Mortgage ®. R. VANCE, 

Department. Treasurer. 











NINE WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Organized 1885 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital . . . .~ $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits . $1,190,000 


TW Bi, GR tendeccwccssennses President 
A. B. SCHWARZKOPF... Vice-Piesident 
rs 3 = Sere Cashier 
C. 8. WHITEHU RST........ Asst. Cashier 
I. T. VAN PATTEN......... Asst. Cashier 
2) oo Asst. Cashier 
TR, TE. BBO. cccccceccccsesss Asst. Cashier 


The Oldest National Bank 


in Eastern Virginia 


CORRESPONDENTS —~ National City Bank, 
New York ; National Bank of Commerce, New York 


Norrouxk, VinGInia, Esta Ban Bee’ Mian or: Stes 


ional Bank, Baitimore. 
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Our growth is the direct result of the confidence 

of the business world in our bank—a bank that 

Y: , has cultivated an intimate appreciation of busi- 
ne ness problems and has tried to be helpful in up- 
nonroun wr Saasgen oman building vital business interests of our country. 
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The Peoples Bank | | MERCIAN SHAN 
vito, Hawaii | | FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BALTIMORE 





In soliciting the busi- Capital and Surplus . $5,000,000 
ness of mainland Total Resources or 47,000,000 
banks, we do so with JOHN B. RAMSAY, President 
the assurance that no HENRY B. WILCOX, Vice-President 
sills ten dines ON i JOHN B. H. DUNN, Vice-President 
ank in the Hawaiian SAM’L W. TSCHUDI, oie 


Islands can give bet- 
We are the only Baltimore banking ins'‘itution 


ter service or give holding membership in the American Foreign 
re Banking Corporation. Our unexcelled Foreign 
your business closer Service is at your disposal. 
attention. 
“MORE THAN A CENTURY OF SERVICE” 


No transaction too small for our 


Resources over $1,500,000 attention. None too large for our 


facilities. 





























AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Capital and Surplus - - $2,000,000 


Richmond, Virginia, invites 
your attention because of 
her strategic geographical 
situation, with six great 
trunk lines and railways 
radiating in eleven direc- 
tions. Richmond is mid- 
way on the Atlantic Sea- 
board and two hours from 
the greatest harbor in the 
world. Richmond is the 
seat of the Fifth Federal 
Reserve District and is 
stronger financially than 
any Southern city except 
New Orleans. 


Richmond is in commercial 
touch with a magnificent 
trade territory and is finan- 
cially, industrially, com- 
mercially, geographically, 
historically and preemi- 
nently the city to attract 
your attention and your 
business. 
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This bank invites 
your attention be- 
cause it is one of 
the strongest banks 
in the City of Rich- 
mond; because 
with a readiness to 
serve you, it has 
the facilities to 
handle your busi- 
ness with prompt- 
ness and care. 


We are in touch 
with the leading 
banking houses of 
the South and offer 
you the advantage 
of our valuable 
connections. 


OFFICERS 


OLIVER J. SANDS, President 

H. W. ROUNTREE WM. C. CAMP 

Vice-President Vice-President 
WALLER HOLLADAY O. BAYLOR HILL 

Vice-President Vice-President and Cashier 
D. W. DURRETT STAFFORD H. PARKER 

Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES C. COCKE A. W. MANN 

Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


CARTER E. TALMAN, Assistant Cashier 











For the Handling of 
Detroit Business 


This institution has been 
for several business 
generations a leading 
factor in the financial 
and industrial develop- 
ment of the Detroit 
territory. 

Today it is perhaps more 
intimately associated 
with this development 
than ever before. 
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OFFICERS 
EMORY W. CLARK, President 










WM. J. GRAY, Vice-President FREDERIC J. PARKER, Assistant Cashier 
WM. T. DE GRAFF, Vice-President F. F. CHRISTIE, Assistant Cashier 
FRANK G. SMITH, Vice-President RUSSELL E. SMITH, Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD C. MAHLER, Vice-President JAMES A. WILSON, Assistant Cashier 
JOHN H. HART, Vice-President BYRON W. CLUTE, Assistant Cashier 
WALTER G. NICHOLSON, V.-Pres. & Cashier HENRY J. BRIDGMAN, Assistant Cashier 
W. A. McWHINNEY, Assistant Cashier C. H. WAGAR, Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD E. DEAN, Assistant Cashier A. W. T. MEYERS, Assistant Cashier 
GEORGE H. MAHLER, Assistant Cashier A. V. McCLELLAN, Assistant Cashier 






W. R. BROUGHTON, Assistant Cashier L. F. MERZ, Mgr. Foreign Exchange 


DIRECTORS 















. Burgess Book ohn H. Emmert Eugene W. Lewis 
wrence D. Buhl erton E. Farr Gilbert W. Lee 

Roy D. Chapin . S. Farrand, Jr. F. H. MacPherson 
Walter P. Chrysler ames H. Flinn Thomas Neal 

Emory W. Clark Dexter M. Ferry, Jr. W. C. Rands 

james Craig, Jr. J. B. Ford E. D. Stair 
Stanford T. Crapo Ralph Gilchrist Joseph B. Schlotman 
oseph J. Crowley Wm. J. Gray Frederic B. Stevens 
James E. Davidson Wm. P. Holliday Elliott G. Stevenson 
Clinton G. Edgar Lewis H. Jones James T. McMillan 








First.’OLp DETROIT 
~ NATIONALBANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
Detroit ao Michigan 

































THE PEOPLES 
STATE BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 





A readiness to serve you, coupled with 
the ability to serve you well and the re- 
sources to serve you adequately, form a 
trio of excellent reasons for your patron- 
age of this institution. 





Resourses Extensive connections cover the whole 


$148,000,000 world almost as thoroughly as our nine- 
teen conveniently-located branches cover Detroit itself. 


OFFICERS 
JAMES T. KEENA, Chairman of the Board 

JOHN W. STALEY, President A. H. MOODY, Cashier 

F. A. SCHULTE, Vice-President D. N. SWEENY, Assistant Cashier 
JOHN R. BODDE, Vice-President D. E. LEUTY, Assistant Cashier 
H. P. BORGMAN, Vice-President WILLIAM BRAASCH, Assistant Cashier 
R. W. SMYLIE, Vice-President G. W. BEASLEY, Assistant Cashier 
R. T. CUDMORE, Vice-President CURTIS C. BOGAN, Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES H. AYERS, Vice-President C. I. NORMAN, Mgr. Bond Department 
AUSTIN E. WING, Assistant to President GEORGE T. COURTNEY, Auditor 

RODERICK P. FRASER, Mgr. Foreign Department 
DIRECTORS 

Russell A. Alger Fred W. Hodges W. Howie Muir 
George H. Barbour . C. Hutchins Truman H. Newberry 
W. T. Barbour ames T. Keena Hugo Scherer 

ohn R. Bodde . B. Ledyard F. A. Schulte 

. P. Borgman R. S. Mason Angus Smith 

H. M. Campbell Fred T. Moran R. W. Smylie 
B. S. Colburn Fred T. Murphy — W. Staley 
C. A. Du Charme M. J. Murphy omer Warren 


Frank J. Hecker 


Detroit, - Mich. 























Are You Interested in Texas? 


Witch its billion dollar crop yield and its one-third of a billion dollar 
annual oil production—and its great, undeveloped natural resour- 
ces? The Research Department of this bank offers its facilities 
to those who may be interested in Texas. 


cfhe NATIONAL 
BANK°F COMMERCE 


Capital and Surphis $1, 500, OOO2 


IN FORT WORTH 





National Bank 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Capital $300,000 Surplus and Profits $596,000 Resources $4,552,000 


E. P. WILMOT, Presidem WH. H. FOLTS, Vice-President 
M. HIRSHFELD, Cashier C. M. BARTHOLOMEW., Asst. Cashier 


This old established bank is emg wed equipped in every depart- 


ment. Its strong financial position, efficient management and reputa- 
} tion commend it to banks, ers and individuals requiring a good 
} banking connection at the capital of the Union’s largest State. 
We are at the center of an Empire of Business and would like to 
represent you hero. 











H. A. WROE, President 
R. C. BOBERDEAU, Vice-Pres. ERNEST NALLE, Vice-Pres, 
L.J.SCHNEIDER, Vice-Pres. L. D. WILLIAMS, Cashier 

H. PFAEFFLIN, Asst. Cashier D. H. HART, Jr., Asst. Cashier 


For Prompt and Best Service Send Your 
Texas Items Direct to the 


American National Bank 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Capital, $300,000 Surplus, $800,000 
Direotere Respensbility Over $8,000,000 United States Government Depository 


Will remit in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
r New Orleans Exchange when requested. We have unsurpass- 
éd facilities for collecting on all banking points in Texas. 
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Dallas— 


The Financial and Commercial center of Texas and 
the Southwest, is the logical point to establish your 
banking connection. 


The Security National Bank 


With a Capital and Surplus of over $2,500,000.00, and 
Resources of more than $40,000,000.00, is prepared to 
serve your every banking need in this section. 


The Security National Bank 


Dallas, Texas 


| 


‘‘ The Bank of Personal Service ’’ 
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The Port of Houston 
A Land-Locked Harbor 


Largest Inland Port Cotton Market in the World. From 
three to five hundred miles nearer the granaries of the 
West than Atlantic or Pacific ports. Nearer the Panama 
Canal by 455 miles than is the Port of New York. 


Here, only 730 miles from the center of the United 
States, and in the heart of the South, is located 


The First National Bank 
of Houston, Texas 


It’s long experience in meeting the banking needs of this 
section, and resources of nearly twenty-nine million dol- 
lars, offer exceptional facilities, which are at your service. 


















the State. 


Newport Bristol 
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A Bank Service 
for all 
Rhode Island 


Providence headquarters and 
eight branch offices enable 
this company to transact all 
kinds of financial affairs for its 
clients with promptness and 
thoroughness in every part of 


Industrial Trust Co. 


Resources More Than $80,000,000 


Providence 


Pawtucket Woonsocket Westerly Warren 
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| National Bank 
| | of St. Paul 





UR FACILITIES 

for the prompt and 
| efficient handling of 
| the accounts of banks 
| and bankers are most 

| complete. If you ap- 
| 





preciate prompt service 
and care in the han- 
dling of your banking 
business, a connection 
with this institution 
will be found desirable. 


Pascoag Wickford 
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| The First | 














We do not disturb 
your customers or 
business organiza- 
tion — you collect 
for us 








The Missing Link in the Financial Chain 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Cash Capital, $3,000,000 Surplus, $900,000 


There is practically a general market for the sale of your every asset, except 
your Accounts Receivable and you can market them to Banks if you can get 
them closed into Acceptances. Because of their intangible nature, Banks are 
not equipped to purchase and safeguard your Accounts before they are closed 
into Acceptances. 


Your only asset, therefore, for which there is no general market is your Ac- 
counts Receivable, except to specialized concerns such as ours, which are 
equipped to handle them—we supply that missing link in the Finan- 
cial Chain. 


We convert this intangible Asset, Accounts Receivable, into tangible Cash, 
and now. Your Net Worth is not reduced—your assets are simply made 
more liquid. Our service enables you to build your business bigger and to 
make more money—your profit is in your turn-over. 


BALTIMORE 


Affiliated with 


Commercial Acceptance Trust Commercial Credit Company, Inc. 


Cash Capital, $1,350,000 Cash Capital, $750,000 
CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS 
Represented In The Principal Cities 















































“Hand them a letter 
to this Bank” 


You: patrons and 
friends visiting 
California will be ex- 
tended every courtesy 
and consideration at 

the Guaranty Bank if 
they bear a letter of 
® introduction from you 








‘ Resources; 
200,000:29 
MEMBER 
FEDERAL 


eee (GGuaranty favines Rank 
Los ANGELES CAur 




















HARRIS, FORBES & CO 


Successors to N. W. HARRIS & CO. New York 


Pine Street, Corner William 
NEW YORK 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 












































Reserve Funds 
$6,793,983 


Paid-up Capital 
$5,000,000 










Head Office—-TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADIAN COLLECTIONS from United States Banks and Business 
Houses receive prompt and accurate attention. Our numerous 

Branches and complete Agency arrangements throughout Canada enable 

us to provide an unexcelled collection service at moderate rates. 

CORRESPONDENCE solicited with banks and business people requir- 

ing Canadian connections. 
OUR extensive facilities are at your service. 
INTEREST allowed on deposits. 




















Incorporated 1855 


BANK or TORONTO 


THOS. F. HOW, General Manager 

















THE MOLSONS BANK 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament 1855 
Heap Orrice: Montreat, CanaDa 


Capital Paid Up, $4,000,000 Reserve Fund, $5,000,000 
Resources Over, $90,000,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





WM. MOLSON MACPHERSON, President 8. H. EWING, Vice. President 
F. W. MOLSON WM. M. BIRKS W. A. BLA 
JOHN W. Ross . M. McINTYRE 
EDWARD C. PRATT, General Manager 
E. W. WAUD, Superintendent of Branches T. CARLISLE 
H. A. HARRIES, Chief Inspector E. HABERER { Inspectors 


Agents in Great Britain and Colonies 


LONDON and LIVERPOOL—London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Limited. 
IRELAND—Munster and Leinster Bank, Limited. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 
—The Union Bank of Australia, Limited. SOUTH AFRICA—The Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Limited. 

Foreign Agents 


FRANCE—Societe Generale. BELGIUM, Antwerp—La Banque D’Anvers. CHINA and 
JAPAN—Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. CUBA—Banco Nacional de Cuba. 


130 Branches throughout the Dominion of Canada 
Agents in all the Principal Cities of the United States 


Collections made in all parts of the Dominion and returns promptly re- 
mitted at lowest rates of exchange. Commercial letters of credit and 
travellers’ circular letters issued, available in all parts of the world. 
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THE 


Merchants Bank of Canada 


Established 1864 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 


Capital Paid-up .... . . . $8,400,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits. . 8 660,774 
Total Deposits (30th Oct., 1920) over . 170,000,000 
Total Assets (30th Oct., 1920) over . 209,000,000 


Sir H. MONTAGU ALLAN, C.V.O., President 
A. J. DAWES, Vice-President 
D. C. MACAROW, General Manager 
Supt. of Branches and Chief Inspector T. E. MERRETT 
General Supervisor W. A. MELDRUM 


VIVIAN HARCOURT, New York, N. Y. 
Auditors {GORDON TANSLEY, Montreal, P. Q. 
of Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., Chartered Accountants 


399 Branches and Agencies Covering Every 


Important Point in Canada 


This Institution gives special care and atten- 
tion to the Accounts of American Banks and 
Trust Companies. 


Interest allowed on Current Balances. 


Collections effected upon the most favorable 
terms. 


Cash Lists credited on day of receipt. 
Transfers of funds from or to New York 
made at Current Rates between Banks. 


Our Foreign Department, Montreal, is at 
the command of any American Bank or 
Trust Company for information or other 
service as well as for business. 


New York Agency: 63 and 65 Wall Street 


Telephone Numbers: Hanover 8057, 8058 
W. M. RAMSAY and C. J. CROOKALL, Agents 
London, England, Office: 53, Cornhill, E. C. 


J. B. DONNELLY, D.S.O., Manager 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS | 
" Royal Bank of Scotland 





London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Capital & Reserves $38,000,000 
Total Assets . . $598,000,000 


Head Office: 
MONTREAL 
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NORTH ATLANTIC 
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BRANCHES OF 
THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


CANADA AND 
NEAFOUNDLANT - 
WEST INDIES 
CUBA 
PORTO RICO 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
HAITI 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
FRENCH WEST INDIES 
CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 
ARGENTINA, BRAZIL & URUGUAY 5 
COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 
BRITISH GUIANA 
BRITISH HONDURAS 
COSTA RICA 
UNITED STATES 
NEW YORK CITY (68 William 8t) 
EUROPE 
LONDON (Princes 81.£.0.2 
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PARIS (28 Rue du Quatre-Septembre) 
BARCELONA (Plaza de Cataluna 6) 1 
—— 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
OCBAN 
OCEAN i 








handled upon 
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Banking 
Service in 
Canada, 

at Newfoundland 
ESTABLISHED 1832 and West Indies 





With 284 branches in Canada, 24 in Newfoundland, 
11 in Jamaica and 6 in Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Dominican Republic, we are well equipped to handle 
the accounts of banks and corporations wishing to do 
business with these points. 


Capital Paid-Up . $9,700,000 
Reserve Fund . . $18,000,000 
Total Assets over . $230,000,000 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


GENERAI1. MANAGER’S OFFICE: [TORONTO, ONT. 
H,. A. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


NEW YORK AGENCY - - - £52 WALL STREET 
H. F. PATTERSON and F. W. MURRAY, Agents 


LONDON BRANCH: 55 Old Broad St., E,C. 2 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Lonpon, Enc.—London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 
New Yorx—Bank of New York, N. B. A. 
National Bank of Commerce 
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African Banking 
Corporation, Ltd. 


Head Office: 


63 London Wall, London, E.C. 2 





Subscribed Capital . , $10,000,000 
Called-up Capital . ‘ ‘ 5,000,000 
Reserve Liability : , 5,000,000 
Reserve ; . . . 1,800,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Right Honorable THE EARL OF SELBORNE, K.G., Chairman 
STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON 
SOLOMON B. JOEL, J.P. 
Sir GODFREY Y. LAGDEN, K.C.M.G. 
The Right Honorable VISCOUNT MIDLETON, K.P. 
WILLIAM JAMES THOMPSON 
GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, J.P. 


Manager in London—JOHN MARTIN WALLACE 
Secretary—ALEXANDER DUNCAN Sub Manager—REUBEN CLARKE ™ 
General Manager in South Africa—JAMES 8S. SHIEL, Cape Town 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Arcturus Durban (PineStr.) J ohannesbu Tg Mossel Bay Queenstown 
Benoni Durbanville President Str. Nieuwoudtville Salisbury 
Bethlehem East London “ West Noorder Paarl Sea Point 
Bloemfontein Flagstaff + ae Hoek North End Shamva 
Boksburg Fransch Hoek Kimber! Oudtshoorn Springs 
Bulawayo Gatooma King wil jam’s Town Paar Stanger 
Burghersdorp Germiston Kli Philadelphia Stutterheim 
Calvinia Graaff. Reinet Ko yfontein Pietermaritzburg Tweefontein 
Cape Town Grahamstown Kokstad Piquetber, Umtata 

“ Caledon Str. Hermon Malmesbury Plumsteac Wellington 

* Long Str. Idutywa Me lteno Port El:zabeth Whittlesea 
De Docrns Jagersfontein Montagna Porterville Windhuk 
Durban Jeppestown Moorreesburg Pretoria Worcester 

Wynberg 
BANKERS 

The Bank of England The London Joint City & MidlandBank, Ltd. 


The Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 


Every Description of Banking Business transacted with our 
Head Office in London and our Branches in South Africa 


New York Agency, 64 Wall Street 


WILLIAM LOGAN, Agent 
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E COLONIAL BANK 


(OF LONDON) 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1836 





CAPITAL, 


Subscribed . . . £3,000,000. 





Agents in Canada and Newfoundland : Bank of Montreal 
General Banking Business Conducted 


Current Accounts are opened by the Bank in London and atits Branches. Interest 
at 2 per cent. per annum is allowed on Daily Balances in London 

Deposits are received by the Bank in London and at its Branc hes ‘subject to notice 
of withdrawal or —— arrangement. 

Colonial and Fore 


Exchange.—The Bank issues Letters of Credit, Drafts on 
r Demand, Telegraphic Transfers, Negotiates approved Bills of Exchange, Receives 
Bills for Collection. 
Imports and Exports.—The Bank offers special facilities for financing Imports 
a and Exports. 


New York Agency : 22 William Street 


GERALD R. MACINTYRE, Agent 




















Paid-Up ... . £ 900,000. 
Reserve Fund . . £ 350,000. 

= HEAD OFFICE: ; - ° - 29, Gracechurch Street 

= LONDON BRANCH London, E. C. 3. 

= LIVERPOOL BRANCH . - - - 25, Castle Street. 

= MANCHESTER BRANCH - ° - - 1 York Street. 

= HULL BRANCH - - - - - - 59 Whitefriargate. 

= WEST INDIES. 

= ANTICGUA. JAMAICA, ST. KITTS, 

= ST. JOHNS. KINGSTON. BASSETERRE. 

= BROWN'S TOWN 

= BARBADOS, ANNOTTO BAY. os ——. 

= BRIDGETOWN. FALMOUTH. : 

= SPEIGHTSTOWN. LINSTEAD. ST. VINCENT, 

= DOMINICA LUCEA. KINGSTOWN. 

= . MAY PEN. 

= TOBAGO. 

= ROSEAU. MONTEGO BAY. AU. 

= MORANT BAY. SCARBOROUGH. 

= GRENADA. PORT ANTONIO. TRINIDAD. 

= ST. GEORGE’S. PORT MARIA. PORT OF SPAIN. 

= GRENVILLE. PORT MORANT. PRINCES TOWN. 

= CARRIACOU SAVANNA-LA-MAR. SAN FERNANDO. 

= [GRENADINES]. ST. ANN’S BAY. SANGRE GRANDE. 

= BRITISH GUIANA. 

= DEMERARA. BERBICE. ESSEQUEBO. 

= GEORGETOWN. NEW AMSTERDAM. HENRIETTA. 

= MAHAICA. SUDDIE. 

= MAHAICONY. 

= WEST AFRICA. 

= CAMEROONS. WINNEBAH. LAGOS. 

= VICTORIA. COOMASSIE. ONITSHA. 

2 KOFORIDUA. PORT HARCOURT. 

= GAMBIA, NSWAM. ZARIA. 

= BATHURST. “= - SIERRA LEONE. 

= BUT TTA. 

= COLD COAST. IBADAN. FREETOWN. 

= ACCRA. Jos. SENEGAL. 

= SECCONDEE. KANO. DAKAR. 
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Italo Belgian Bank 


Societe Anonyme 
Head Office: Antwerp, 48 Place de Meir 


Capital, . . Frs 50,000,000 
Reserve Fund, Frs. 19,000,000 


Branches: 
France—Paris, 62 rue de la Chaussee d’Antin 
Great Britain—London, 50 Old Broad St., E. C. 2 
Argentine— Buenos Aires 
Brazil—Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Campinas 
Chili—Santiago, Valparaiso 
Uruguay— Montevideo 


Correspondents in all principal places in 
South America 


Every class of banking business trans- 
acted 




















Banco Espaiiol de la Isla de Cuba 


Capital - - $8,000,000 
Head Office: 81 Aguiar St. Havana 





Established 1856 (fer? 4) = 41. Branches 


OUR 41 BRANCHES, IN CUBA, PLACE US IN A POSITION TO 
HANDLE COLLECTIONS, PAYMENTS BY CABLE OR ANY OTHER 
BANKING BUSINESS ENTRUSTED T0 US T0 THE BEST ADVANTAGE 


Member American Bankers Association 
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Established 1875 


Imperial Bank of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 


Capital (Paid Up) - - = $7,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - 7,500,000 


PELEG HOWLAND, PRESIDENT 
WM. HAMILTON MERRITT, M.D., (St. Catherines), Vick -PRESIDENT 
WM. MOFFAT, GEN. MANAGER A. E. PHIPPS, Asst. GEN. MANAGER 
G. D. BOULTON, CHIEF INSPECTOR 


Agents and Correspondents 


UNITED STATES GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
New York—Bank of the Manhattan Co. England—Lloyds Bank, Limited. 
Boston—National Shawmut Bank. copepe-sa0 Commercial Bank of Scot- 
Se na me in mtr gy ational Bank Ireland—Bank of Ireland. 
Chicago—First National Bank. FRANCE and BELGIUM : 
San Francisco—Wells Fargo Nevada Na- Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign 

tional Bank. Bank, Ltd. 

Seattle—Seattle National Bank. SWITZERLAND 


Minneapolis—First National Bank. Swiss Banking Corporation. 


Having as its correspondents the largest and strongest banks 
throughout the world, the Imperial Bank of Canada is in a 
position to afford the most efficient banking service. 


With 213 branches in Canada our facilities for handling business 
throughout the Dominion are unexcelled. 




















UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, Lto. 


Established in 1883 (85 = £1) 
Subscribed Capital - - $199,671,600 
Paid-up Capital 39,034,320 
Reserve Fund - - - - 36,195,205 


HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


PRINCES STREET OFFICE (Union) : 2, Princes Street, E.C.2. 
LOMBARD STREET OFFICE (Smiths): 1, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
CORNHILL OFFICE (Prescott’s) : 50, Cornhill, E.C.3. 

The Bank has Branches or Agents throughout the United Kingdom and 
Correspondents in all parts of the world. 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN Banking and EXCHANGE 


business transacted. 
Trusteeships and Executorships undertaken. 





FRENCH AUXILIARY: 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 


Offices at London; Paris, Biarritz, Bordeaux, Havre, Marseilles, Nice; 
Antwerp, Brussels ; Cologne; Geneva, Zurich 














| The Union Bank of Australia, Limited 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Authorized and Issued Capital ; ‘ £7,500,000 


Paid-up Capital, srauaaeet 
Reserve Fund, £2,630,000 Together . 5,130,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors. 5,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves . £10,130,000 
Head Office—71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 


Manager—W. J. ESSAME Assistant Manager—W. A. LAING 


Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 181, viz.:— 
In Victoria, 42; In South Australia, 14; In New South Wales, 38; In Western Australia, 21; 
In Queensland, 19; In Tasmania, 3; In New Zealand, 44. 


Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the World 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. Commercial and Circular 
Credits issued available throughout the World. 














Books for Bankers 


The Bankers Publishing Co. is headquarters for Books 
on Banking. A complete catalogue of all books on 
financlal topics will be sent to any address on application 


The Bankers Publishing Company 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















MACAFEE & COMPANY LTD. 


5 COPTHALL COURT, LONDON, E. C. 2 
Cable Address: CHANBROMAC, LONDON 


MERCHANT BANKERS 


Dealers in Investment Bonds and Shares 
Act as FINANCIAL and GENERAL AGENTS in GREAT BRITAIN for Foreign Firms 
and Corporations 


BANKERS, LONDON—Barclay’s Bank Ltd.; National Bank of Scotland; Internationa 
Banking Corporation. NEW YORK-—National City Bank 
































| LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED 


’ CHAIRMAN : 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 


JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
S. B. MURRAY, Esq., F. HYDE, Esq., E. W. WOOLLEY, Esq. 


Subscribed Capital . -£38,096,363 
Paid-up Capital -.- - . 10,840,112 
Reserve Fund- - - - 10,840,112 


Deposits (June 30th, 1920) - 367,667,322 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, EC. 2. 
OVER 1,460 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC. 2 
Atlantic Offices: ““Aquitania’’ “‘Imperator’’ ‘“‘ Mauretania” 














AFFILIATED BANKS: . 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 























LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 


Head Office: 71, LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C. 3. 








($5 = £1) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED $353,396,900 
CAPITAL PAID UP 70,679,380 
RESERVE FUND - 49,886,410 
DEPOSITS, &. - 1,621,541,195 
ADVANCES, &c.  - 821,977,505 


THIS BANK HAS ABOUT 1,500 OFFICES IN ENGLAND & WALES. 
Colonial and Foreign Department : 17, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


The Agency of Foreign and Colonial Banks is undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD. THE LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK LTD. 
Auxiliary: 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL. PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED. 






























































DE BANQUES SUISSES. 


St. Gall, Zurich, Winterthur, 


Aarau, Basle, Geneva, Lausanne. 







BRANCHES IN 
Aadorf Fleurier Lichtensteig Montreux St. Fiden 
Baden Gossau (St. Gall) Liestal Rapperswil Vevey 
Couvet Laufenburg Locarno Rorschach wil 
Flawil La Chaux-de-Fonds Lugano Ruti (Zurich) Wohlen 












Capital paid up - Frs. 70,000,000 
Reserves - - - ‘“ 15,000,000 







Every Description of Banking Business. 

















Documentary Credits. Large Foreign Exchange Dealers. 














Bank of Liverpool & Martins Limited 


Head Office: 7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
London Office: 68 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


($5=-£ 1) 
Capital Subscribed . ‘ , $85,955,600 
Capital Paid Up . i , 10,744,450 


Reserve Fund and Surplus Profits 7,571,440 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1919 337,653,105 


266 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 
All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign 
Exchange Business Transacted 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents for Foreign Banks 
on usual Terms 























Swiss Bank Corporation 
SWITZERLAND : Basle, Zurich, Geneva, St. Gall, Lausanne, 
La Chaux-de-Fonds, Neuchatel 
Bienne, Chiasso, Herisau, Le Locle, Nyon, Aigle, Morges, Rorschach, Vallerbe 


LONDON OFFICE, 43, LOTHBURY, E. C. 2. 
Grewnerat Manacer: X. CASTELLI 


Capital Issued and Fully Paid Up, $20,000,000 
Reserves . ‘ ; , : $6,200,000 
Deposits . ‘ . . . $189,600,000 


The Bank wishes to draw the special attention of the American 
public to their WEST END BRANCH: 1ic Regent Street, Waterloo 
Place, S. W. 1., which has large visitors’ rooms and is situated in 
the very centre of the WEST END of London and in the immediate 
neighborhood of all the important hotels. 


Banking Business of every Description Transacted 


Travellers checks cashed, and telegraphic and mail payments made to 
all Countries of the World 














Banco del Peru 


y Londres 


LIMA, PERU 


Subscribed and 
Paid-up Capital; £?500,000 
Reserve Fund. . £P300,000 


BRANCHES IN 


Arequipa Callao Cerro de Pasco 
Chiclayo Chincha Alta Cuzco 


Huacho Huancayo uaraz 
Iquitos Mollendo 


Pacasmayo Piura Trupllo 

Letters of Credit, Drafts, and Cable 
Transfers issued, Bills negotiated, 
advanced upon, or sent for collection 
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Agents in London 
Tue Anoio-Soutn American Bank, Ltv., 
Op Broap Srreet, Lonnon, E. C. 
Paris Commitrer, 8, Rue Hartvy 


Agents in New York: 
The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., 


60 Wall Street 
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| SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Established in 1864 
GOTHENBURG STOCKHOLM MALMO 


Branches 
In All Parts of Sweden 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
KR. 182,000,000 


Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 


Foreign Exchange bought and sold, bills collected, deposit 
and current accounts opened and all kinds of banking 
business transacted 


















































Den Danske 


Landmandsbank 
Hypothek-og Vekselbank 


COPENHAGEN (Denmark) 





Telegraphic Address—Landmandsbank 


Paid-up Capital, Kr. 100,000,000 


—_ £8,018,480 

abou 

Reserve Fund, Kr. 45,000,000 $39,050,000 
PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 

Aalborg Farum Kolding Nykjébing F. | Slangerup 

Bagevard Feji Kolind Nykjébing 8. Stubbekjébing 

Bandholm Predericia Kors6ér Nysted Sénderho 

Bramminge Grenaa Langeskov Roslev Thisted 

Durup Holbik Maribo Rédby Tdllds0 

Elsinore Hurup MNakskov Saxkjébing Vejle 

Esbjerg Hérsholm Nordby Skagen Vestervig 

Eskildstrup  Kallundborg Myborg Skive Orb&k 


The Bank transacts every kind of legitimate Banking Business 


Managers 


E. Gliickstadt C. Harhoff O. Ringberg 
E. Rasmussen, Vice-Manager 
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THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LTD. 


Incorporated by Special Imperial Charter, 1899 


Head Office: TAIPEH, TAIWAN 


Capital Subscribed. . . ..--... ¥en 60,000,000 
Capital Paid Up..... is ta Yen 45,000,000 
Reserve and Surplus. ....... ¥en 12,340,000 
KOJURO NAKAGAWA, Esq., SHUNROKURO MORI, Esa., 
President Vice-President 
Directors 
T. IKEDA, Esq. GUNJI KAWASAKI, Esq. 


KUMEMATSU MORINAGA, Esq. MASUMI ESAKI, Esq. 
TADASU HISAMUNE, Esq. 
BRANCHES: 

JAPAN—Tokyo (General Manager’s Office), Kobe, Osaka, Yokohama, 
Moji. 

TAIWAN—Ako, Giran, Kagi, Karenko, Keelung, Makung, Nanto, 
Pinan, Shinchiku, Taichu, Tainan, Takow, Tamsui, Toyen. 

CHINA—Amoy, Canton, Foochow, Hankow, Kiukiang, Shanghai, 
Swatow. 


OTHERS—Hongkong, London, New York, Singapore, Semarang, 
Soerabaia, Batavia, Bombay, Bangkok. 


New York Office: 165 Broadway 


MASAJIRO ARAKI, Agent 


London Office: 58 Old Broad Street 


New York Correspondents: 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK HANOVER NATIONAL BANK 
NATIONAL CITY BANK GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY FARMERS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


Cable Transfers, Drafts, and Letters of Credit issued; the 
Negotiation and Collection of Bills of Exchange and other 
Banking Business transacted through our various Branches 
as well as correspondents in all parts of the world; offers 
exceptional facilities for handling transactions in the Far East. 





























The Sumitomo Bank, Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
(Successors to The Sumitomo Bank) 


($0.50—1 Yen) 
Capital Paid up . , : : $20,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund . ; . ‘ $6,750,000.00 
Deposits (June 30, 1920) 4 . $179,882,000.00 


Head Office : OSAKA, JAPAN 
BARON K. SUMITOMO, President 


K. YUKAWA, Esaq., Managing Director S. YOSHIDA, Esq., Managing Director 


T. KANOH, Esa., N. YATSUSHIRO, Esa,, 


New York Agency, 149 Broadway, New York 
S. IMAMURA, Agent 


HOME OFFICES 
Osaka (7) aye (3) Yokohama Kobe Kyoto (2) Nagoya 
Shimonoseki Moj Hiroshima Hakata Hyogo N a 
Kurume ure Wakamatsu Kokura Yanai Onomichi 
Fereign Br h Shanghai, New York, Seattle, London, Hankow, San Francisco, Bombay 

Affiliated Bank: The Sumitomo Bank ef Hawaii, Henolulu, T. H. 
Chief Bankers in New York and London— National City Bank of New York, New York 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London 
Correspondents in All Important Places at Home and Abroad 


The Bank buys, sells and receives for collection drafts and telegraphic transfers; issues 
Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit available in all important parts of the 
world, besides doing general banking business 
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THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Head Office, TOKYO 


(No. 1 Suruga-cho, Nihonbashi-ku) 


Capital Subscribed . . . . Yen 100,000,000.00 
Capital Paid-Up. . . . . Yen 60,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund (July 1920) . Yen 24,200,000.00 


BRANCHES 
Fukagawa (Tokyo), Fukuoka, Hiroshima, Kobe, Kyoto, Moji, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Nishi (Osaka), Osaka, Otaru, Shanghai, 
Shimonoseki, Wakamatsu, Yokohama 
New York Agents 


Bankers Trust Co. The Chase National Bank 
The National City Bank of New York 


London Agents 


Barclays Bank, Ltd. London Joint Citv & Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Paris Agents 
Banque de |’Union Parisienne Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris 


Bombay Agent 
National Bank of India, Ltd. 
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1 The Bank of Chosen 


Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government, 1909 








Capital Subscribed . gaff.) . « Yen 80,000,000 
Capital Paid-Up . . Q£O)) . . Yen 50,000,000 
7a 


Total Resources . . . « Yen 600,000,000 
Head Office, Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) 


Governor, S. MINOBE Deputy Governor, T. KANO 
Directors 
S. OHTA S. KATAYAMA S. YOSHIDA S. KAKEI 
Principal Branches : 

Cuosen: (Korea) Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Wonsan, Fusan, Taiku. 

Mancuvuria: Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Newchang, Harbin, Antung. 

Japan: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 

Cuina: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tsinan. 

Srpeata: Vladivostok. 


New York Agency, 165 Broadway 
l T. Fujimaki, Agent 


























The Kajima Bank, Limited 


Established in 1888 
Yen 
CAPITAL PAID UP . a .  15,000,000.00 
RESERVE FUND .. . ae ce: ee 2,300,000.00 


DEPOSITS (June 30, 1920) o « « « « 19461557. 


Keizo Hirooka, Esq., President Yukinori Hoshino, Esq., Managing Director 
Chusuke Yoshii, Esq., Managing Director Seishichi Kawakami, Esq., Managing Director 
Seijiro Gion, Esq., Director Hikotaro Ohmura, Esq., Director 
Kyuemon Hirooka, Esq., Auditor Manroku Matsui, Auditor 
Kin-ichiro Hoshijima, Auditor 


Head Office, Osaka, Japan 


Principal Branches 
Tokyo Kyoto Kobe Okayama Hiroshima Fukuyama Tokuyama 


Transacts General Banking, Foreign Exchange and 
Trust Company Business 


New York Correspondents London Correspondents 


Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 
Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 
American Express Co. London Joint City & Midlaod Bank, Ltd. 
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BANK OF ATHENS 


Head Office: ATHENS 


Capital paidup - - - $9,600,000 
Branches 


GREECE: in all the principal towns 

CYPRUS: Limassol, Nicosia 

EGYPT: Alexandria, Cairo, Port Said 

CONSTANTINOPLE: Galata, Pera, Stamboul 

ADRIANOPLE SMYRNA 

ENGLAND: London, 22 Fenchurch Street 
Manchester, 57 Mosley Street 


Principal Correspondents in New York 
American Express Co. Irving National Bank 
Equitable Trust Co. National Bank of Commerce 
Guaranty Trust Co. National City Bank 


eenerdie business of every description transacted 














Banco Portugues do Brasil 


Cable Address, BRASILUSO 


Capital Rs. 50.000:000$000 
Head Office: RIO DE JANEIRO 


Brancues: Sao Paulo and Santos 


VISCOUNT DE MORAES, Presipent 
ALBERTO GUEDES, Ese., Manacine Drrecror 


Every description of banking business transacted 
Special attention paid to collections 


New York Agents 
Equitable Trust Company of New York 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Bank ot New York 
Bankers Trust Company of New York 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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National Bank of Australasia, Ltd. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
Head Office: MELBOURNE 
Authorized Capital WCF . « $25,000,000 
Capital Paid Up . . . «- « 10,000,000 
Reserve Fund . ; 5,700,000 
Reserve Liability . . Sa 4,140,000 
DIRECTORS 
Sir JOHN GRICE, Chairman HON. F. G, CLARKE, M.L.C 

EDWARD TRENCHARD, Esaq., Vice-Chairman BOWES KELLY, Esq. 
J. NEWMAN BARKER, Esa. HOUGH M, STRACHAN, Esa. 


Auditors: C. H. TUCKETT, F.C.P.A., JOHN BISHOP, F.C. P.A. 
Solicitors: MALLESON, STEWART, STAWELL and NANKIVELL:; 
MOULE, HAMILTON and KIDDLE 


Chief Manager: Deputy Chief Manager: Chief Inspector: 
E. H. WREFORD JAMES WILSON T. A. EDMEADES 
OFFICES 


VICTORIA, Head Office and 130 Branches NEW SOUTH WALES, Sydney und 11 Branches 
S. AUSTRALIA, Adelaide and 41 Branches WEST. AUSTRALIA, Perth and 29 Branches 
Agents in all important towns ip New South Wales, Queensland, New Zealand 
and ‘Tasmania‘ 
LONDON OFFICE, 7 Lothbury, E. C. 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Trade Bills discounted or collected. Foreign Bills bought or collected. Moneys remitted to 
all parts by Drafts, Telegraphic or Cable Transfers. Circular and other Letters of Credit 
issued, available in Australasia ano Abroad for Touring and Commercial needs. 


SrMUIUOUHVUTUAUVOUUNUVOAUNAUTAUEUUUTEASEAEEUAEUAEUAUU AEA 


The] ondon Bank «Australia 


Established 1853 


Authorized Capital . . . . . . . $14,430,335 
Subscribed Capital . . . . . . . 7,789,985 
Paid-up Capital . . . . . . 3,973,920 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits . . 2,668,980 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors . . . 3,816,060 


Fe er er er TTT TTT TTT TL ULL LL a 
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LONDON OFFICE 71 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2 
MELBOURNE - 403 Collins Street 

SYDNEY - - Cor. Pitt and Moore Sts. 
BRISBANE- - 313 Queen Street 
ADELAIDE- - 87 King William Street 





106 Branches and Agencies throughout Eastern Australia 


OLIVER MORRICE WILLIAMS, Inspector and General Manager 
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ee Kank Anstralia 


Guaranteed by the Australian Commonwealth Government 
Established 1912 


HEAD OFFICE - SYDNEY 


Bankers to the Government 
of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, South Australian 
State Government, Western 
Australian State Government 
and the Tasmanian State 
Government 





30 Branches in the Principal Cities 
and Towns of Australia 

6 Branches in London and England 

2823 Savings Bank Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia, Papua, 
New Britain, Solomon Islands, 








Head Office a 
sydney, New South Wales and the Pacific Islands 


Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the World 


Banking and Exchange Business 


Of every description transacted within the Australian Common- 
wealth, United Kingdom, United States, Canada and Abroad 


On 30th June, 1920 


General Bank Deposits....... ..---.-------.--------- $:205,014,540 
Other Btems. ............2....000-ccccccceerocccesoccccoes 23,470,495 
Savings Bank Deposits. ..............-..-------------- 89,912,010 


$318,397,045 
Cable Remittances made to, and Drafts drawn on United States, 
Canada and foreign places direct 
Letters of Credit issued to any part of the World 
Bills Negotiated or Forwarded for Collection 
Current Accounts Opened. Interest on Fixed Deposits 
Advances made against approved Securities 
JAMES KELL, Deputy Governor DENISON MILLER, Governor 


1920 
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Bank of New Zealand 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861 


Bankers to the Government of New Zealand, which holds Prefer- 
ence Shares in the Bank for $3,649,875, and guarantees 
its Redeemable Stock $2,579,186 
Paid-up Capital ($13,284,026) and Reserve Fund 
SEED og ccccdacacseccdeeesvcnsennbéusaes 
Undivided Profits 
Aggregate Assets at 3lst March, 1920............... 


$25,450,276 
713,039 
257,500,944 


ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeee 





‘Head Office =. 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
General Manager: H. BUCKLETON,* 


London Office : 


1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E. C. 4 
Manager : ALEXANDER KAY 


Head Office,;Wellington 


THE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND has Branches at Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch. 
Dannevirke, Dunedin, Gisborne, Hamilton, Hastings, Invercargill, Masterton, Napier, Nelson, New 
Plymouth, Oamaru, Palmerston North, Queenstown, Rotorua, Timaru, Wanganui and Wellington, 
and has also Branches or Agencies at 187 other towns in New Zealand, at Melbourne and Sidney in 
a. Suva and Levuka in Fiji, and Apia in Samoa, also Agents in all the principal Cities in the 

orld. 

The Bank has facilities for conducting every description of Banking Business. 

It is prepared to negotiate at any of its Branches Bills drawn in dollars or sterling under Credits 
established by its American Agents, and to issue Drafts or Credits, either in dollars or sterling, on any 
of the principal Cities in North America. 


Chief Agents in New York: IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
Chief Agents in San Francisco: FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF &AN FRANCISCO, 


Other Agents and Correspondents in United States: 


American Exchange National Bank, New York 
American Express pany 

Bankers’ Trust Company, New York 
Bank of Bishop & Co., Ltd., Honolulu 
Bank of Italy 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Hanover National Bank of the City of New York 
ane & Shanghai Banking Co tion 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 
International Banking Corporation 





Bank of Montreal 

Bank of Nova Scotia 

Brown Brothers & Co., Boston 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China 
Chase National Bank, New_York 

Columbia Trust Company, New York 
Crocker National Bank of San Francisco 
Drexel and Co., Philadelphia 

Equitable Trust Company of New York 
Farmers & Merchants Nat’! Bank, Los Angeles 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, New York 
First National Bank of Boston 

First National Bank of Chicago 

Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust Co., Chicago 


Mercantile Bank of the Americas, New Orleans 
Merchants National Bank of Boston 
Morgan & Cc.. J, P., New York 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis 
National Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
National City Bank of New York 
National Park Bank of New York 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago 
— - —_ Bank 

ggs Nationa ank of Washington, D. ©. 
Royal Bank of Canada . 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
Walker Bros., Salt Lake City 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited 


Chief Agents in Canada: 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


BANK OF MONTREAL. 


Other Agents and Correspondents in Canada: 


American Express Company 
Bank of Nova a 
Bank of Ottawa 


Semtaton | nd 
minion Express Company, Toronto 
Imperial Bank of Canada 


Royal Bank of Canada 
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Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1865 


THE BANK OF ADELAIDE 


AUSTRALIA 
PAID UP CAPITAL $2,500,000 
RESERVE FUND...... 3,000,000 
$5,500,000 
UNCALLED CAPITAL......... coccce §=6GR5,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS................ 3,125,000 
$9,250,000 
HEAD OFFICE: ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
SYDNEY: 105 PITT ST. MELBOURNE: 267 COLLINS ST. 
LONDON OFFICE: 11 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
New York Agents: NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. 


BRANCHES AND SUB BRANCHES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Aldinga Y Halbury Moorook Tweedvale 
Angaston Hammond Morgan 
Balaklava Hawker Mount Pleasant 
Balhannah Hindmarsh Mount Torrens Port Victoria 

irdw Hoyleton Mundoora Port Vincent 
Blanchetown Kapunda Murray Bridge dan arooka 
Blyth D y Karoonda Noarlunga Snowtown Wilkawatt 
Booborowie Kingston-on- Owen Spalding Willalo 
Brentwood Edithburgh Murray Palmer Willunga 
Brink worth Edwardstowp Koolunga Parilla Woodside 
Caltowie Freeling Lameroo Parrakie Streaky Wool Bay 
Cambrai Georgetown Loxton Pinnaroo Swan Reac Yacka 
Carrieton Geranium Mannum Port Adelaide Tailem Bend Yankalilla 
Ceduna Gulnare McLaren Vale Port Augusta ‘Lruro Yeelanna 
Clarendon Gumeracha Minlaton Tumby Bay Yorketown 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Bills on all parts of Australasia purchased or collected. Drafts and Letters of 
Credit issued and Remittances cabled. Deposits received for fixed periods at rates 
tobe ascertained on application, and every other description of Banking and Ex- 
change business transacted. 


THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1841 












Authorized Capital (25,000 Shares of Paid-Up Capital (25,000 Shares et $50 
50 each) $1,250,000 each) $1,250,000 
Reserve Fund, $3.509,000, Reserved Reserve Liability of Shareholders 
Profits, $192,530 $1,250,000 





HEAD OFFICE - - - PERTH, W.A. 


DIRECTORS: 
Hon. Sir E. H. WITTENOOM, K.C.M.G., M.L.C., J.P., Chairman 
















S. F. MOORE, Eaq., J. P. W. T. LOTON, Esq., J. P. 
Sir E. A. STONE, K.C.M.G. NEIL MCNEIL, Esgq., J.P. 
H. D. HOLMES, General Manager R. L. HERBERT, Manager 

A. L. JOHNSTON, Inspector F. A. KENDALL, Accountant 





Messrs. STONE, JAMES & PILKINGTON, Solicitors 
Messrs. O. L. HAINES, WYLIE & CO., Auditors 


LONDON AGENTS: THE BANK OF ADELAIDE, 11 Leadenhall Street, E. C.3 
Branches and Sub-Branches in Western Australia 

















ALBANY | . GRANBBOOK KOOKYNIE NARROGIN 
ARMADALE y NORSEMAN 
BALINGUP CUE Laveen NORTHAM 
BOULDER’, DONGANATN = LEONORA ponexbyyo™ 
4 NGA 
BRIDGETOWN DONNYBROOK MARBLE BAR aod ¢ xa 
BROOKTON DUMBLEYUNG MECKERING QUATRADING 
BROOME FREMANTLE ot LT ae RAVENSTHORPE 
BRUCE ROCK GERALDTON ME SOUTHERN CROSS 
BULLFINCH GREENBUSHES MERE TAMBELLUP 
BUNBURY GREENHILLS MIDLAND NS UNCTION TOODY 
BUSSELTON HARVEY MOORA AY 
CARNARVON KALGOORLIE MOUNT BARKER WAGIN 
COMET VALE KANOWNA MOUNT MAGNET WESTONIA 







COOLGAKDIE KATANNING MT. MORGANS YORE 


Agents and Correspondents throughout Australasia and in all parts of the World 
The Bank purchases Bilis on Engiand and other countries, issues Drafts on ite 
several Agents, and transacts every description of Banking business. 


























(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 


Paid-up Capital ...... 
Reserve Fund... .. «- 
Reserve Liability of Proprietor 

underthe Charter. .... 









£3,500,000 
£2,975,000 


£3,500,000 
£9.975,000 


Head Office, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 


R. W. JEANS, General Manager 
Branches in Australia 


VICTORIA 
Melbourne: 394 & 
396 Collins St.;: 334 
Elizabeth St. 
Brunswick 
Burnley 
Collingwood 
Port Melbourne 
Prahran 
8t. Ellde 
Williamstown 


Bairnsdale 
Rallarat 


Castlemaine 
Chariton 
Chiltern 
Cobram 
Corryong 
Drouin 


Euroa 

Fish Creek 
Foster 
Geelong 
Katamatite 
Kingston 
Koroit 
Korong Vale 
Korumburra 
Leongatha 
Mirboo North 


Nathalia 

Numurkah 

Port Fairy (Belfast) 
Rutherglen 

St. James 


Sher rt 
Shepparton 
Stawell 
Stony Creek 


Wellington 
Ashburton 
Auckland 
Christchurch 
Dannevirke 
Dunedin 
Eltham 
Featherston 
Feilding 
Gisborne 


Gore 
Hamilton 


Victoria, Contd. 


Strathmerton 

Tallangatta 

Terang 

Traralgon 

Tungamah 
alwa 


) eo om 
elshpoo! 
Wunghnu 
Wycheproof 
Yackandandah 
Yarram-Yarram 
Yarrawonga 


NEW sOUTH 
WALES 
Sydney: Martin 
Place; 64 Pit 03 
555 George St. South 
Hurstville 
Wentworth Ave 


Marrickville 
Newtown 
Petersham 
Albury 
Ballina 
Bathurst 
ega 
Bellingen 





et et et 
Ww 


Cootamundra 
Corowa 
Crookwell 
Dorrigo 


Goulburn 
Grafton 


N. 8. Wales, Contd. Queensland, Contd. 














Branches in New Zealand 


Masterton 
Matamata 


Morrinsville 
Motu 


Grenfell Roma 
Howlon Toogoolawah 
Jerilderie Toowoomba 
empsey Townsville 
Kyogle SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Lismore 
Meitiand (West) 
Maitland (East) Koort 
Moree Mount ker 
Murwillumbah Port Lincoln 
Muswellbrook ort Pirie 
Narrabri 
Narromine 8 
es AUSTRALIA 
arkes Albany 
Peak Beverley 
South Grafton Bunbury 
Stroud Fremantle 
Tamworth Gaewangerep 
Tullamore Kalgoorlie 
Wagea-Wagca Menzies 
Wee Wasa Moora 
Young Narrogin 
roregmen 
UEENSLAND ortham 
Q Fingelly 
Beaudesert Wickepin 
rns York 
Charters Towers 
Chillagoe TASMANIA 
Hobart 
Crow’s Nest Burnie 
Herberton Deloraine 
Hughenden Devonport 
Ipswic! ngal 
Kingaroy Latrobe 
Longreach Launceston 
Maryborough efield 
Oakey nley 
Richmond Ulverstone 
Rockhampton Wynyard 
Napier Te Kuiti 
New Plymouth Temuka 
Ota 'e Puke 
Palmerston (Nth.) Timaru 
Patea aipawa 
Rotorua Waipukurua 
Stratford Wairoa 
Taihape Wanganui 
Taumarunui Waverley 
Tauranga Whakatane 
Te Aroha Whangarei 


Principal Correspondents in North America 


CANADA: 
Bank of Montreal 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 


UNITED STATES: 
Bank of New York 


Hanover National Bank, New 


York 


National Bank of Commerce, New York 
Offer facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking Business in Australia and 


New Zealand. Negotiate or Collect Bills. 


UNITED STATES: 


National City Bank of New York 
Continental & 


ge 
National Bank of the Repubiic, Chicago 
Fourth Street Nat. Bank, Philadelphia 
Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank of 
San Francisco 


Issue Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 


Drafts; also Circular Notes and Circular Credits, negotiable in all parts of the world. 














Up to the 

Minute Bank 

Corn Exchange National 
Philadelphia 


Of Course 


we want your business, but we want it 
on a basis that will pay you as well 
as ourselves. We want it because we 
have proper facilities for handling it. 
Don’t worry over poor service—send 
your business to 


“CORN EXCHANGE” 


PHILADELPHIA 























Established 1846 


The Bankers Magazine 


Published Monthly by 


BOSTON 
127 Federal St. 


CA@LE ADORESS : 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
at 253 Broadway, New York 


** BANKMAG,’’ NEW YORK 





DECEMBER 1920 





CONTENTS 


Copyright 1920 by The Bankers Publishing Company 


The Old and New Year... 


Disappointed Hopes of Mankind... 


Orderly Marketing of the Crops.... 
New Corporation for Financing For- 


National and State Regulation of 
Railway Rates 

Unusual Credit Demands Upon the 
Banks 

Political Pressure Upon Banks.... 

A Decrease in the Number of Mil- 
lionaires 

Growing Dissatisfaction with Gov- 
ernment 

The Human Equation in Banking. . 

Bond Department of a Commercial 
Bank 

Grain, Cotton and Co-operative Mar- 
keting 

Branch Banking System in Indian- 
apolis 





Banking and Commercial Law.... 

Over the Manager’s Desk 

Commodity Standard or the Gold 
Standard 

Can Savings Banks be Forced to In- 
vest in Real Estate Bonds and 
Mortgages 

Plans for Financing America’s For- 
eign Trade 

Book Reviews 

Banking Publicity 

Bank Advertising Exchange 

International Banking and Finance 

International Financial Conference. 

Women’s Bank Department of the 
Fletcher-American National Bank, 
Indianapolis 

Italian Discount Opens Harlem Of- 
fice 

Fast Growing Foreign Department 

Banking and Financial Notes..... 


ENTERED IN THE POST-OFFICE AT NEW YORK ABS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 





62 Cedar St., New York 








Baltimore 





Philadelphia Boston 
Pittsburgh 


A Large List of Municipal Bonds 


We own and offer an unusually large and diversified list 
of bonds of counties, cities, towns and school districts 


Twenty-seven States are represented 


Particulars on request 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Buffalo Cleveland 
Milwaukee Minneapolis 
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CHICAGO 
5 No. LaSalle St. 








ESTABLISHED 1862 


wa) Standard Bank 
Y of South Africa, Ltd. 


Bankers to the Government of the Union of South Africa 
in Cape Province; to the Imperial Government in 
South Africa; and to the Administration of Rhodesia. 


Authorized Capital - - - - $50,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - - - - $31,250,000 
Paid-Up Capital and Reserve Funds $18,812,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors — - $23,227,875 
Aggregate Assets 31st Dec., 1919 - $350,778,055 


HEAD OFFICE: 10, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4. 


West End Branch: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 (Adjoining the Royal Colonial Institute) 


Board of Directors: 

WILLIAM REIERSON ARBUTHNOT, Esa. 
SIR D. M. BARBOUR, K.C.S.1., K.C.M.G. JAMES FAIRBAIRN FINLAY, Esq., C.S.1. 
EDWARD CLIFTON BROWN, Esa. HORACE PEEL, Esq. 
ROBERT E. DICKINSON, Esq WILLIAM SMART, Esq. 

RT. HON. LORD SYDENHAM, G.C.S.1., G.C.M.G., G.C.1.E., G.B.E. 
J. P. GIBSON, Senior General Manager 
NOEL JENNINGS, JOHN JEFFREY, Joint General Managers 

FRANCIS SHIPTON, London Manager HERBERT G. HOEY, Secretary 


London Bankers: 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S BANK, Ltd. 


Over 400 Branches and Agencies throughout Cape Province, 
Natal, Orange Free State, Transvaal, Rhodesia, Portuguese 
East Africa, British East Africa, South West Africa and 
Belgian Congo. 


AGENCIES IN ROTTERDAM AND AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


New York Agency: 68 Wall Street 


W. H. MACINTYRE, Agent CHARLES McKAY, Asst. Agent 


Every Description of Banking Business Transacted With Our Branches and Agencies. 
Bills Negotiated and Collected. Mail and Telegraphic Remittances Made. Letters 
of Credit and Drafts Granted on the Branches and Agencies of the Bank. 
Circular Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World 
and Commercial Letters of Credit Issued. 


The New York Agency 


ofters to Bankers and Merchants throughout the United States and 
Canada its unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with 
the markets of Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 








ESTABLISHED 1817 


BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALES 


AUSTRALIA | 

Paid-up Capital - - 7 $23,828,500 | 
Reserve Fund - - - Ziad 16,375,000 | 
Reserve Liability of an , | 
Proprietors - - - a 23,828,500 | 
a $64,032,000 | 

Aggregate Assets, Muted, 1920, $377,721,210 | 
SIR JOHN RUSSELL FRENCH, K.B.E., General Manager 
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NORTHERN Townsville 

TERRITORY | ri 

sara QUEENSLAND @fockhampton New Caledonia 
48 BRANCHES a 

AUSTRALIA SouTu _—@h Brisane, - 

10 BRANCHES AUSTRALIA W - 

BRANCHES iSouTH WALES@/ Newcastle 

Pipe SYONEY 











5 Auckland 
AUSTRALIA NCHES New 
Pop., 5,150,000; area, 2,974,581 sq. o MELBOURNE ZEALAND 
miles: sheep, 84,965,000; cattle, 11,- Launceston 48 BRANCHES WELLINGTON 


927,000: horses, 2,500,000; imports, TASMANIA 38 
RA . 
$167,425,250; exports, $534,029,950. HOBART INCHES Christchurch 
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Value of Australia’s Products Dunedin 
$289,836,500 8S 
466,975,400 
156,629,600 
13 1.664 $300 e 
370,517,750 
; # Auckland ($ 


Head Office—George St., Sydney London Office—29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 
351 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


In the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea) and Londons 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT 
Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes Issued. 
NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 
description of Australian Banking Business 


Agents in New York: Nason ciy Bese of New Yer 


Agents in San Francisco, Bank of California National Association, Crocker National 
Bank and Anglo and London Paris National Bank 






































Foreign Remittance Service 


HE FORWARDING OF MONEY TO EUROPE 

has grown to a large volume. Banks 
seeking facilities for handling and developing 
such business can be served completely 
through our Overseas Division. 


For remittances to towns without banking 
facilities our Post-Remittance Service is ad- 
vantageous. It effects payment in foreign 
currency, by registered mail, directly to the 
address of the payee. 


Our Direct Draft Service for banking institu- 
tions enables you to sell drafts, at current ex- 
change rates, on points throughout the world. 
Blank forms and drafts, with your name 
printed thereon, are supplied to you, and ex- 
change rates are furnished daily. 


We shall be pleased to send you detailed in- 
formation and specimen forms. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 
Capital and Surplus - - - - - $50,000,000 


Resources more than - - - - $800,000,000 
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In Appearance, Too, 
Brown’s Is Superior 


O wonderfully satin-smooth is Brown’s that it 
fairly invites the pen to glide easily over its 
surface. Your instant impression of superiority is 
fully confirmed in time. 
For Brown’s is tough. It is made of pure white 
rags, without strong bleaching chemicals. Timecan- 
not fade it, neither will it discolor, stain or weaken. 


For records that must Jast-— legal documents, 
ledgers, ete.—Brown’s is used by county, state, 
city governments, and big business generally. It 
is Uncle Sam’s Standard. 

The additional cost of Brown’s is a trifle. The 
additional service it gives is a miracle. Get the 
best—it pays! 


BROWN’S 


Linen Ledger Papers 


L. L. Brown Paper Co., Adams, Mass., U.S. A. 





72. 


Established 
1850 
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Accurate records make it easy 
to make out an income tax report. 


An up-to-date National Cash Register gives com- 
plete and accurate records of — 


® Cash sales. @ Received on account. 
@ Charge sales. @ Petty cash paid out. 


A merchant must have these records to make out 
his income tax report. 


National Cash Register records are printed and 
added. They are always available and always 
reliable. There is no other way a merchant can 
get these records so easily as with a National Cash 
Register. 


Every merchant needs these records once a year 
for his income tax report. He needs the same 
records every day to control his business. 


We make cash registers for every line of business. Priced $75 and up. 


NATIONAL 


CASH REGISTER CoO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 



































Bank Construction 
With a Limited Cost Guaranteed 


UR contract permits a banking institution to 

authorize construction with the comfortable as- 
surance that an agreed-upon maximum expenditure, 
based upon accurate estimates, is established and can- 
not be exceeded. 


The ability of our organization in the design and con- 
struction of bank buildings would not be of practical 
service without including a definite means of pro- 
tecting the bank from building disbursements of 
unprofitable proportions to its business. Such 
protection is assured by our guarantee definitely 
limiting the total cost. 


Specific details will gladly be 
supplied without obligation. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 
BANK BUILDERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 























“MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS” 


“YORK” 


BANK 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS 


ASK 


Clearing House Association York 
Federal Reserve Bank York 
Chase National Bank York 
Chatbam & Phenix National Bank York 
Corn Bxchange National Bank ‘t York 
Central-Union Trust Co....... New York 
Empire Safe Deposit Co. (Equitable Building) York 
Equitable Trust Co New York 
First National Bank York 
Suesenty Trust Co York 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co York 
International Trust C 

American National Bank.. San Francisco 
American Trust Company St. Louis 
Beneficial Savings Fund Society Philadelphia 
Mellon National Bank Pittsburgh 
Union Trust Co Pittsburgh 
City National Bank Evansville, Ind. 
Detroit Trust Co D 
Fourth National Bank 

Guardian Savings & Trust Co Cleveland 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co Providence 
Title Guarantee & Trust C Baltimore 
Travelers Insurance Co 

Royal Bank of Canada Canada 
Sun Life Assurance Co P. Q. 


“The latest development in vault design and con- 
struction is represented in “YORK” giant money 
vaults installed in the largest banks and financial insti- 
tutions being built today.” 

‘“‘CoNSTRUCTION MAGAZINE” 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO., YORK, PA. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Baltimore 
Pittsburgh St. Paul San Francisco New Haven, Conn. 























RGANIZED in 1900. 
The Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia has 

accomplished a remarkable 
growth through service to the 
banking and business interests 
of the United States. 








‘Today, with total resources of 
over seventy-five million dol- 
lars, and increased facilities 
gained through nation-wide 


OFFICERS and foreign connections, this 
an bank is prepared to give, even 
J. R. McALLISTER ss 
President in larger degree, the same 
J. A. HARRIS, JR. > ° 
Vice-President efficient and courteous service 


J. WM. HARDT 


Cashier as in the past. 


E. E. SHIELDS 
Assistant Cashier 
W. M. GEHMANN, JR. 


All branches of foreign bank- 
eomnceammel ing are transacted. Travelers’ 

M. D. REINHOLD a ‘ 6 
Assistant Cashier Letters of Credit are issued. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital - - - . - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - - 5,400,000 
Resources over. - - - 75,000,000 


























South Africa’s 
Railways 








OUTH AFRICA is 
served by 11,478 miles 
of well equipped railways. 
These transported more 
than 14,000,000 tons of 
. revenue earning goods 
aa coal ‘during the fiscal year 1918-1919, 
and carried nearly 51,500,000 passengers. 
This record breaking activity is significant 
of South Africa’s increasing industrial 
prosperity. 











In South Africa are more than 500 
branches of the National Bank of South 
Africa. These branches, intimately ac- 
quainted with the needs of the Provinces, 
are prepared to render every service con- 
nected with the financing of your export 
and import trade. 


National Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd. 


New York Office, 10 Wall Street _R. E. Saunders, Agent 








Total Resources Exceed $430,000,00O 


BOMBAY LONDON ANTWERP 


























“Checks are 
money” 


(PAPER 


Protection | 


“Tt is easy to alter this check.” 

Can anyone say that about your 
checks ? | 

Not if-they’re on National 
Safety Paper. This paper pro- 
tects every part of a check. An 
alteration with acid, eraser or 
knife is instantly exposed by a 
glaring white stain. 


Ask your printer. 


- 


George La Monte & Son 
Fournsp 1871 oe 
61 Broadway New York 
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BLAIR & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


24 BROAD STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 








New York Agency, 51 Broadway | 


S. L. JONES, Manager C. S. HOWARD, Agent 














Tre GrrarpD NATIONAL BANK 
_ PHILADELPHIA 


Capital ‘ e ° ° $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits vi ‘ - 7,165,000 


63 731 000 


JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr., President 
EVAN RANDOLPH, Vice-President CHARLES M. ASHTON, Cashier ; 
A. W. PICKFORD, Vice-President ALFRED BARRATT, Assistant Cashier 

DAVID J. MYERS, Assistant Cashier heen 


Deposits 


HAVE YOU A PHILADELPHIA ACCOUNT? 
YOU NEED ONE TO HANDLE YOUR BUSINESS PROPERLY 




















